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PREFACE. 


HE  object  of  the 
writer  in  sending 
forth  the  follow- 
ing Lives  is  simply  this : 
to  draw  the  attention  of 
those,  laymen  especially, 
who  are  now  so  zealous- 
ly promoting  the  cause  of 
truth  and  loyalty  among 
us,  to  kindred  spirits  of 
a  bye-gone  age,  and  de- 
servedly dear  to  every 
English  heart,  —  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  reap  the  many  advantages 
usually  resulting  from  such  an  association.  For 
few  indeed  are  they  who  may  not  be  made 
wiser  by  contemplating  the  conduct  of  men  who 
have  trodden  the  same  paths  in  which  they 
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themselves  are  walking;  and,  perhaps,  equally 
few  to  whom  such  examples  do  not  afford  just 
encouragement,  while,  amid  the  labour,  the  self- 
denial,  and,  it  may  be,  the  calumny,  of  a  life 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  they  observe  how 
widely  the  fruit  of  those  seeds  which  they  are 
sowing  in  doubt  and  misgiving  may,  though  they 
do  not  live  to  see  it,  hereafter  extend.  On  the 
pleasure  experienced  in  this  study  by  all  gene- 
rous minds,  it  were  superfluous  to  enlarge. 

Probably  some  such  reflections  as  these  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reader  on  perusing  the 
following  pages.  And  if  the  delineation  of  Lord 
Falkland's  character,  therein  attempted,  should, 
in  any  degree,  excite  or  confirm  in  men  of  like 
station  the  resolution  of  acting  the  same  manly 
part  which  he  acted  —  should  the  portraiture 
of  good  Izaak  Walton  teach  private  citizens  in 
humbler  life  a  lesson  of  contentedness,  humi- 
lity, obedience  —  or  should  the  prudent  zeal, 
the  sound  discretion,  the  self-denying  charity 
of  pious  Robert  Nelson  aid  the  development 
of  the  same  virtues  among  "  persons  of  quality 
and  estate,"  the  writer's  aim  will  be  abundantly 
accomplished. 

As  the  subjects  of  these  memoirs  lived  during 
two  of  the  most  delicate  and  debatable  periods  of 
our  history — the  Rebellion  and  the  Revolution 
— with  the  events  of  which  they  were  all  more 
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or  less  connected,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in 
the  writer  to  expect  that  his  reflections  upon 
the  historical  facts  which  have  come  under  his 
notice  should  meet  with  universal  approbation. 
It  wouldj  however,  be  a  source  of  deep  regret 
if  he  thought  he  had  given  expression  to  any 
sentiment  which  might  not  be  "well  accepted 
and  approved  by  all  sober,  peaceable,  and  truly 
conscientious  sons  of  the  Church  of  England."1 
It  need  not  be  observed,  that  the  present  is 
the  first  attempt  to  give  biographies  of  any 
length  or  system  of  Falkland  and  Nelson :  for 
even  Clarendon's  inimitable  sketches  of  the  one, 
in  his  noble  history  and  autobiography,  are  ne- 
cessarily brief;  while  the  accounts  of  the  other, 
to  be  found  in  biographical  dictionaries  and  si- 
milar compilations,  are  generally  immethodical, 
and  not  unfrequently  inaccurate.  That  nothing 
more  complete  should  have  been  yet  effected, 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the 
great  eminence  of  these  individuals,  and  that 
their  memoirs  were  long  ago  contemplated.  Sir 
Peter  Pett,2  for  instance,  was  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  collecting  materials  for  a  life  of  Lord 
Falkland.  But  the  publication  of  his  lordship's 
entire  works  appears  to  have  been  Pett's  chief 

1  Preface  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2  See  Bishop  Barlow's  Remains,  and  Pett's  (the  editor's) 
Epistle  to  the  Reader. 
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object ;  and  as  he  was  not  very  successful  in  his 
inquiries  respecting  them,  he  may  on  that  ac- 
count have  relinquished  writing  the  life  which 
was  intended  to  be  prefixed  to  those  works. 
The  writer  has  also  made  an  attempt  to  obtain 
several  writings  ascribed  to  Falkland,  and  has 
communicated  with  the  present  Viscount  on  the 
subject ;  but  without  success, — his  lordship  hav- 
ing no  such  books  in  his  possession,  nor,  in- 
deed, any  document  which  could  at  all  assist 
the  writer  in  his  undertaking. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  is  aware,  that  immedi- 
ately after  Nelson's  death,  a  public  announce- 
ment was  made  of  his  memoir  being  in  pre- 
paration.1 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  therefore,  that  in 
preparing  these  Lives,  the  writer  has  been  much 
indebted  to  others  for  many  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  them.  And  among  those  who  have 
kindly  assisted  him,  it  were  unpardonable  not 
to  mention  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  vicar  of  Leeds, 
whose  valuable  library  has  afforded  him  access 
to  works  which  he  could  not  otherwise,  with- 
out great  difficulty  and  inconvenience,  have  ob- 
tained; and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chamberlain,  stu- 

1  See  the  Premonition  to  Nelson's  posthumous  Address  to 
Persons  of  Quality  and  Estate,  p.  xxxi.  Also  Nichols'  Lite- 
rary Anecdotes,  vol.  iv.  p.  189  (note) ;  and  KettlewelTs  Life, 
p.  436. 
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dent  of  Christ  Church,  who  has  made  several 
extracts  from  the  Oxford  libraries.  To  the  Rev. 
Charles  Dayman,  vicar  of  Great  Tew,  he  is  in- 
debted for  the  facts  relating  to  Lord  Falkland's 
interment  there. 

In  preparing  Robert  Nelson's  Life,  the  writer 
has  been  favoured  with  the  ready  and  valuable 
assistance  of  that  venerable  institution  of  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  Nelson  was  the  first  benefac- 
tor, one  of  the  earliest  members,  and  a  most 
zealous  supporter  —  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  The  standing  commit- 
tee, with  a  generosity  worthy  of  the  Society's 
truly  Christian  character,  have  allowed  him  the 
use  of  the  old  manuscript-books  which  contain 
an  account  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  from  which  almost  every  fact  in 
the  following  memoir,  elucidating  Nelson's  con- 
nexion with  it,  has  been  obtained. 

For  the  extracts  containing  these  facts,  he 
is  indebted  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  T. 
B.  Murray,  one  of  the  secretaries,  who  not  only 
searched  the  minute-books  in  question,  but  also 
transcribed  from  them  whatever  related  to  Nel- 
son for  the  writer's  use. 

His  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Romilly,  registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  for  the  trouble  he  has 
taken  in  endeavouring  to  verify  the  statement 
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respecting  Nelson's  admission  to  that  Univer- 
sity. 

In  preparing  Izaak  Walton's  Life,  ample 
materials  were  provided  to  his  hand  in  the  pre- 
vious excellent  biographies  by  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, Dr.  Zouch,  Mr.  Bowles,  and  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas. 
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who  has  God  for  a 
Father,  and  the  Church  for  a 
mother,  need  not  repine  for  the 
want  of  splendour  in  his  earthly 
parentage.   It  is  nevertheless  true, 
remote  and  distinguished  ances- 
try, in  other  words  illustrious  birth, 
deservedly   claims   the  veneration   of 
mankind.     Time,  it  has  been  beauti- 
fully observed,  consecrates ;  and  if  we 
gaze  upon  a  tree,  or  tower,  which  has 
stood  for  centuries  with  very  different 
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feelings  from  those  with  which  we  glance  at  the  sap- 
ling or  fabric  of  yesterday,  with  much  better  reason 
may  individuals  whose  forefathers  have  been  famous 
in  their  generation  claim  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion and  reverence. 

It  was  thus  with  Lord  Falkland.  His  grand- 
father, Sir  Edward  Gary — whose  uncle,  esquire  of 
the  body  of  Henry  VIII.,  married  l  a  sister  of  the  ill- 
fated  Ann  Boleyn — was  descended  from  the  Beau- 
forts  dukes  of  Somerset,  and  held  the  mastership  of 
the  jewel-house  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James, 
in  which  office  he  was,  after  an  honourable  career, 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  Gary,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir. 

Henry  Gary  having  acquired  a  high  reputation 
for  scholarship  at  Oxford,  his  rooms  at  Exeter  being 
the  resort  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  day, 
was  introduced  into  the  court  of  James  I.,  to  whom, 
when  in  Scotland,  he  had  first  communicated  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  ;2  and,  besides  holding  his  father's 
offices,  was  successively  made  knight  of  the  Bath, 
comptroller  of  his  majesty's  household,  and  a  privy 
councillor.  In  1620,^  he  was  created  Viscount  of 
Falkland,  in  Scotland,  and  about  two  years  after- 
wards was  appointed  lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  He 

1  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  a  son,  who,  on  account  of 
his  near  relationship  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  created  Baron 
Hunsdon.    This  title  was  revived  in  Lucius  Bentinck  Gary,  the 
present  Viscount  Falkland. 

2  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  Peerage. 
Collins,  in  his  English  Peerage,  assigns  the  honour  to  one  of 
the  Berkeleys ;  Peerage,  iv.  p.  22. 

3  In  reading  the  period  of  history  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent volume,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,   that  previous  to 
1752,  the  year  in  England  began  on  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion (March  25).    It  is  now  usual  to  date  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year,  previous  to  1752,  according  to  both  calculations. 
Thus,  January  1,  KJ24-5. 
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married  Elizabeth,  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Laurence  Tan- 
field,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lucius  CARY  was  born  about  the  year  1610;  and 
when  twelve  years  old,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Ireland,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  During  his  residence  at  the  uni- 
versity he  made  considerable  progress  in  several 
branches  of  learning,  particularly  the  Latin  and 
French  languages,  the  latter  of  which  he  spoke  with 
great  facility  and  correctness, — an  accomplishment 
which  proved  very  useful  to  him  in  after-life.  His 
father's  court  was  also  a  very  favourable  sphere  for 
obtaining  the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  future 
statesman.  For  by  thus  early  associating  with  men  of 
eminence  in  every  branch  of  learning  and  every  va- 
riety of  station,  and  sitting  behind  the  chair  of  state 
from  his  very  childhood,1  apart  from  the  informa- 
tion he  obtained,  he  would  acquire  that  becoming 
confidence,  that  consciousness  of  responsibility,  and 
that  delicate  sense  of  honour,  indispensable  to  those 
who  occupy  high  official  stations,  and  which,  from 
being  best  learned  in  such  a  sphere  of  life,  are  among 
the  many  reasons  why  nobility  of  birth  is  so  con- 
ducive to  the  formation  of  distinguished  character. 

"  Best  school  of  best  experience,  quickest  insight, 
In  all  things  that  to  greatest  actions  lead." 

Lucius  returned  with  his  father  to  England  in 
1629,  and  appears  to  have  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  but  how  long  he  remained  there  is  un- 
certain, since  he  afterwards,  as  was  customary  with 
persons  of  rank  in  his  day,  studied  at  the  sister  uni- 
versity. 

Among  the  many  friendships  which  a  young  man 
of  station,  talent,  and  amiable  disposition,  might  be 

1  Lloyd's  Worthies,  p.  332. 
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expected  to  form  in  scenes  so  favourable  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  sympathies,  the  friendship  which  he 
had  with  Sir  Henry  Morison  has  acquired  a  peculiar 
eminence,  on  account  of  its  dissolution,  by  M orison's 
death,  having  been  celebrated  by  no  less  a  poet  than 
Ben  Jonson.  In  order  to  console  Lucius  under  the 
bereavement,  that  distinguished  poet  wrote  an  "  Ode 
Pindaric  to  the  memory  and  friendship  of  that  im- 
mortal pair,  Sir  Lucius  Gary  and  Sir  Henry  Mori- 
son."1  The  following  extract  will  shew  what  an  ex- 
alted friendship  existed  between  these  amiable  and 
accomplished  young  men  : — 

"  Shine  as  you  exalted  are ; 

Two  names  of  friendship,  but  one  star : 
Of  hearts  the  union,  and  those  not  by  chance 
Made,  or  indenture,  or  leas'd  out  to  advance 
The  profits  for  a  time. 
No  pleasures  vain  did  chime, 
Of  rhymes  or  riots  at  your  feasts, 
Orgies  of  drink,  or  feign' d  protests  ; 
But  simple  love  of  greatness,  or  of  good ; 
That  knits  brave  minds  and  manners  more  than  blood. 

This  made  you  first  to  know  the  why 

You  lik'd,  then  after  to  apply 
That  liking ;  and  approach  so  one  the  t'other, 
Till  either  grew  a  portion  of  the  other  : 
Each  styled  by  his  end 
The  copy  of  his  friend ; 

You  liv'd  to  be  the  great  surnames 

And  titles  by  which  all  made  claims 
Unto  the  virtue.  Nothing  perfect  done, 
But  as  a  Gary  or  a  Morison. 

And  such  a  force  the  fair  example  had, 

As  they  that  saw 
The  good,  and  durst  not  practise  it,  were  glad 

That  such  a  law 


See  Jonson's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  440.  ed.  1756. 
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Was  left  yet  to  mankind, 
Where  they  might  read  and  find 
Friendship  indeed  was  written  not  in  words  ; 
And  with  the  heart,  not  pen, 
Of  two  so  early  men, 
Whose  lives  her  rolls  were  and  records, 
Who  ere  the  first  down  bloomed  on  the  chin, 
Had  sow'd  their  fruits,  and  got  the  harvest  in." 

Happy  they  whose  earliest  years  are  hallowed  by 
friendship  such  as  this  !  How  in  after-life  are  they 
spared  the  remorse  of  those,  who,  with  St.  Augustine, 
when  reflecting  upon  their  first  associates,  may  ex- 
claim, "  O  friendship  too  unfriendly  !  thou  incom- 
prehensible inveigler  of  the  soul;  thou  greediness 
to  do  mischief  out  of  mirth  and  wantonness ;  thou 
thirst  of  others'  loss  without  lust  of  my  own  gain  or 
revenge  I"1 

But  the  best  consolation  which  Lucius  Falkland 
found  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  was  in  the  affec- 
tion which  he  cherished  for  Henry  Morison's  sister, 
Letice,  whom,  shortly  after  her  brother's  death,  he 
married  (1631).  Though  his  marriage  united  him 
to  "  a  lady  of  most  extraordinary  wit  and  judgment, 
and  of  the  most  signal  virtue  and  exemplary  life  that 
the  age  produced,"2  it  was  nevertheless  the  cause 
of  his  father's  deep  displeasure,  who,  on  account  of 
Letice  Morison  having  no  considerable  portion,  was 
aware  that  the  fortune  which  his  son  had  just  in- 
herited from  his  maternal  grandfather  must  necessa- 
rily be  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  his  own  family 
and  establishment. 

Lucius,  animated  by  that  filial  reverence  which 
ever  distinguishes  truly  generous  natures,  little  as  he 
cared  about  mere  wealth,  and  much  as  he  rejoiced 
at  possessing  such  a  treasure  as  his  wife  really  was — 
doubly  dear  to  him  for  her  own  and  her  brother's 

1  Confess,  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  8  Clarendon's  Life,  p.  40. 
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sake — felt  most  keenly  his  father's  disapprobation, 
well  knowing  that  a  father 

"  Is  at  the  nuptials  of  his  son  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  his  table." 

As  some  amends  for  his  disobedience,  and  in  order 
to  obviate  the  real  objection  to  his  marriage,  he 
generously  offered  to  make  over  to  his  parents  the 
whole  of  the  fortune  he  had  inherited,  being  con- 
tented to  live  upon  whatever  portion  of  it  his  father 
might  think  fit  to  allow.  But  the  offer  was  rejected. 
For  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  painful  discomfort 
of  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  parent  whose 
society  he  was  forbidden,  Lucius,  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage, went  with  his  wife  into  the  Low  Countries  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  military  employment.  But 
finding  none,  and  being  unwilling  to  lead  an  idle 
and  therefore  a  useless  life,  he  returned  to  England, 
with  the  determination  of  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  So  bent  was  he  upon  this  design,  that  he 
resolved  to  withdraw  himself  from  public  life  altoge- 
ther, and  not  even  to  see  London,  "  which  he  loved 
above  all  places,"  till  he  had  perfected  himself  in 
Grecian  literature.  "  While  others,"  says  Triplet, 
"  studied  the  heraldry  of  horses,  of  dogs,  or,  at  the 
best,  their  own,  he,  though  not  inferior  to  his  neigh- 
bours in  descent  and  honour,  knowing  how  much 
more  glorious  it  is  to  be  first  than  last  of  a  noble 
family  (blood  without  virtue  maketh  but  vice  more 
conspicuous),  was  so  far  from  relying  upon  that 
empty  title,  that  he  seems  ipse  suos  genuisse  parenles, 
to  have  begotten  his  ancestors,  and  to  have  given 
them  a  more  illustrious  life  than  he  received  from 
them.  In  short,  his  abilities  were  such  as  though  he 
needed  no  supplies  of  industry,  yet  his  industry  was 
such  as  though  he  had  no  parts  at  all."  These  abili- 
ties and  industry  he  wisely  bestowed  upon  the  classi- 
cal writers  of  antiquity  —  those  exemplars  of  all  that 
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is  powerful  in  reason,  refined  in  taste,  and  sound  in 
ethics ;  thus  bracing  his  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties by  studies  most  subsidiary  to  their  healthful  de- 
velopment. For,  however  an  ease-loving  age,  which 
understands  not  that  "  our  antagonist  is  our  helper," 
may  despise  those  great  masters  of  human  passion 
and  wisdom,  and  vainly  boast  to  have  discovered  a 
shorter  path  to  intellectual  eminence,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  whatever  is  greatest  in  human  in- 
tellect will  diminish  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  ne- 
glect of  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

This  noble  study — in  which  he  found  such  delight, 
that  he  was  wont  to  say  he  pitied  unlearned  gentle- 
men in  a  rainy  day — was  for  a  time  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  news  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  father, 
occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  and  breaking  his 
leg  in  Theobald's  park1  (1633).  No  sooner  was  this 

1  The  site — for  now  nothing  more  remains — of  this  once- 
celebrated  place,— a  princely  seat,  whose  state  and  beauty  for 
curious  buildings,  delightful  walks,  and  pleasant  conceits  with- 
in and  without,  and  other  things  very  glorious  and  elegant  to  be 
seen,  an  old  topographer  says  were  indescribable, — lies  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  road  to  Ware,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  London,  in  the  parish  of  Chesnut.  It  was  built  about 
1550,  by  Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  first  intended  as  a  small  mansion  for  his 
younger  son.  Queen  Elizabeth  having  honoured  it  with  a  visit 
in  1564,  her  minister  was  induced  to  enlarge  it;  and  he  com- 
pleted the  whole  upon  a  more  extensive  scale  in  1571.  Her 
majesty  frequently  visited  it.  In  1603,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  his 
son,  afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury,  entertained  King  James  I.  at 
it,  on  his  way  from  Scotland  to  London,  when  he  came  to  take 
possession  of  the  crown;  and  in  1606  gave  him  a  second  en- 
tertainment ;  soon  after  which  the  palace  and  manor  was  ex- 
changed for  the  ancient  royal  residence  at  Hatfield.  Theobald's 
then  became  one  of  King  James's  favourite  places  of  entertain- 
ment ;  and  he  died  there,  March  27,  1625.  From  its  gates 
Charles  was  first  proclaimed  king;  he  afterwards  witnessed 
many  a  gay  masque  within  its  walls ;  and  in  days  of  suffering 
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melancholy  intelligence  conveyed  to  him  than  Lucius 
hastened  to  implore  that  reconciliation  which  it  was 
to  be  expected  a  dying  parent  would  yield  to  a  sor- 
rowing and  penitent  child. 

Though  the  death  of  his  father  brought  him  a  title, 
it  added  nothing  to  the  young  viscount's  income ;  he 
having  to  sell  one  of  his  estates,  to  clear  off  a  heavy 
mortgage  with  which  his  patrimony  was  burdened. 

After  having  completed  the  business  which  his 
father's  death  necessarily  occasioned,  he  returned  to 
the  prosecution  of  those  literary  pursuits  which  he 
had  already  so  resolutely  commenced.  And,  as- 
suredly, no  one  could  be  more  favourably  located 
for  such  a  design ;  since  Great  Tew,1  his  usual  resi- 
dence, being  within  a  morning's  ride  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  he  was  in  constant  communication 
with  all  the  eminent  men  of  that  distinguished  place. 
At  Tew  it  was  that  Sheldon  the  future  primate,  the 
learned  Hammond,  Morley  the  friend  and  patron  of 
good  Izaak  Walton,  the  immortal  Chillingworth,  the 
ever -memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton,  the  poets 
Waller  and  Cowley,  his  accomplished  brother-in- 
law  Sir  Francis  Wenman,  and,  above  all,  Edward 
Hyde,  the  future  Earl  of  Clarendon,  were  the  con- 
he  often  visited  it.  Indeed,  it  was  from  Theobald's  that  he 
went  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  1642.  After 
the  restoration  it  was  granted  to  the  famous  General  Monk, 
created  duke  of  Albemarle,  on  the  death  of  whose  son  it  again 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  to  the  duke  of  Portland 
by  William  III.  In  1762  it  was  sold  to  George  Prescott, 
Esq.,  who  pulled  down  what  remained  of  the  house. 

1  The  manor  of  Great  Tew  was  long  vested  in  the  family  of 
Raynsford,  now  of  Northamptonshire.  From  them  it  passed 
to  Laurence  Tanfield,  and  thence  to  Lord  Falkland.  The 
Keck  family  afterwards  enjoyed  this  property ;  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded George  Stratton,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor, who  pulled  down  the  house,  which  had  become  much 
dilapidated.  It  is  said  that  the  stables  and  a  dovecote,  appen- 
dages of  the  original  edifice,  still  remain. 
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slant  guests.  Whatever  that  noble  residence  afforded 
was  at  their  disposal.  "  When  we  went  from  Oxford 
thither,"  says  Triplet,  Lord  Falkland's  friend  and 
chaplain,  "  as  we  found  ourselves  out  of  the  univer- 
sity, so  we  never  thought  ourselves  absent  from  our 
own  beloved  home."  Bishop  Earle  also,  who  was 
among  the  few  excellent  men  who  never  had  nor  could 
have  an  enemy  but  such  an  one  as  was  an  enemy  to 
all  learning  and  virtue,  has  left  it  on  record,  that  he 
learnt  more  in  his  conversations  at  Great  Tew  than 
at  Oxford ;  while  Clarendon  himself  bears  witness, 
that  Lord  Falkland's  whole  conversation  was  one  con- 
vivium  philosophicum  or  convivium  theologicum  (phi- 
losophical or  theological  banquet),  enlivened  and  re- 
freshed by  all  the  facetiousness  of  wit,  good  humour, 
and  pleasantness  of  discourse,  which  made  the  gravity 
of  the  argument,  whatever  it  was,  delectable.  And, 
in  another  place,  the  noble  historian  declares,  that 
the  most  polite  and  accurate  men  of  the  university, 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  familiarity  and  friend- 
ship, found  such  an  immenseness  of  wit,  and  such 
a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him — so  infinite  a  fancy, 
bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination — such  a 
vast  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any 
thing,  yet  such  an  excessive  humility,  as  if  he  had 
known  nothing, — that  they  frequently  resorted  and 
dwelt  with  him  as  in  a  college,  secluded  in  a  purer 
air;  so  that  his  house  was  a  university  in  a  less 
volume,  whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose 
as  study,  and  to  examine  and  refine  those  grosser 
propositions  which  laziness  and  consent  made  current 
in  vulgar  conversation.  Nor  should  it  be  unnoticed, 
that  in  his  conversation,  which  was  the  most  cheerful 
and  pleasant  that  can  be  imagined,  though  he  was 
young  and  of  great  gaiety  in  his  humour,  with  a 
glowing  delightfulness  of  language,  he  had  so  chaste 
a  tongue  and  ear,  that  there  was  never  known  a  pro- 
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fane  or  loose  word  to  flow  from  him,  nor,  in  truth, 
in  his  company ;  the  integrity  and  cleanliness  of  the 
wit  of  that  time  not  exercising  itself  in  that  license 
before  persons  for  whom  they  had  any  esteem.1 

His  love  of  literature  made  him  also  foster  its 
possession  in  others.  "  He  was,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"  a  great  cherisher  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  good  parts,  in 
any  man  ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty 
or  want,  a  most  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards 
them,  even  above  his  fortune."  "  When  Mr.  Chil- 
lingworth,"  observes  Bishop  Barlow,2  "  undertook  the 
defence  of  Dr.  Potter's  book  against  the  Jesuits,  he 
was  almost  continually  at  Tew  with  my  lord,  examin- 
ing the  reasons  of  both  parties  pro  and  cow,  their 
invalidity  or  consequence,  where  Mr.  Chillingworth 
had  the  benefit  of  my  lord's  company  and  his  good 
library.  The  benefit  he  had  by  my  lord's  company 
and  rational  discourse  was  very  great,  as  Mr.  Chil- 
lingworth would  modestly  and  truly  confess.  But 
his  library,  which  was  well  furnished  with  choice 
books  (I  have  several  times  been  in  it  and  seen 
them),  such  as  Mr.  Chillingworth  neither  had,  nor 
ever  heard  of  many  of  them  till  my  lord  shewed  him 
the  books,  and  passages  in  them,  which  were  signifi- 
cant and  pertinent  to  the  purpose.  So  that  it  is 
certain,  that  most  of  the  ancient  authorities  which 
Mr.  Chillingworth  makes  use  of,  he  owes  first  to  my 
Lord  Falkland's  learning,  that  he  could  give  him  so 
good  directions,  and  next  to  his  civility  and  kind- 
ness, that  he  would  direct  them."  Nor  was  Chilling- 
worth  the  only  person  thus  favoured.  All  like  him 
were  welcome.  "  The  lord  of  the  house  did  not  even 
know  of  their  coming  or  going,  nor  who  were  in  his 
house,  till  he  came  to  dinner,  or  supper,  where  all 
still  met ;  otherwise,  there  was  no  troublesome  cere- 

1  Clarendon's  Life,  p.  41,  45.     Hist.  iii.  p.  527. 

2  Remains,  p.  32(J. 
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mony  or  constraint  to  forbid  men  to  come  to  the 
house,  or  to  make  them  weary  of  staying  there :  so 
that  many  came  there  to  study  in  a  better  air,  find- 
ing all  the  books  they  could  desire  in  his  library,  and 
all  the  persons  together  whose  company  they  could 
wish,  and  not  find  in  any  other  society."1 

It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  men  in 
similar  stations  would  follow  herein  his  lordship's 
example.  To  the  want  of  such  patrons  of  literature, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  ascribe  the  existence 
of  so  few  authors  of  real  celebrity  among  us.  Alas  ! 
how  few  houses  are  there  now-a-days  like  that  of 
Lord  Falkland's  at  Tew,  whose  genial  hearth  and 
hospitable  board  were  thrown  open  to  all  who  were 
distinguished  for  their  virtue  or  scholarship  ! 

But  great  a  patron  as  Lord  Falkland  was  of 
other  men's  studies,  he  knew  their  value  too  well 
to  neglect  his  own ;  and  not  being  content  to  shine 
by  reflection  merely,  he1  was  laudably  ambitious  to 
have  a  little  light  himself.  Accordingly  he  composed 
several  works  for  the  press ;  and  of  these,  like  those 
of  most  other  distinguished  men,  his  first  efforts 
were  of  a  poetical  kind.  Of  the  many  successful 
sallies  which,  Wood  tells  us,  he  made  in  this  way, 
the  following  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen.  It  is 
from  an  eclogue  written  on  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson.2 

1  Clarendon's  Life. 

2  He  died  August  6,  1637,  aged  63  years;  and  three  days 
after  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  north-west  end, 
near  the  belfry.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  following,  a  col- 
lection of  elegies  and  poems  on  his  death  was  published,  under 
the  title  of  Jonsonitis  Virbius;  or,  the  Memory  of  Ben  Jonson, 
revered  by  the  Friends  of  the  Muses.     In  this  collection  are 
poems  by  most  of  the  men  of  genius  in  that  age, — by  Lord 
Falkland,  Lord  Buckhurst,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  Sir  Thomas 
Hawkins,    Mr.   Waller,   by   Waring,   Mayne,    Cartwright    of 
Oxford,  and  many  others.     This  work  was  published  by  Dr. 
Duppa,  bishop  of  Chichester,  the  tutor  to  Charles  II.,  then 
Prince  of  Wales. 
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"Melibceus.  Jonson,  you  mean,  unless  I  much  do  err ; 
I  know  the  person  by  the  character. 

Hylas.  You  guess  aright — it  is  too  truly  so  ; 
From  no  less  spring  could  all  these  rivers  flow. 
But  say,  from  whence  in  thee  this  knowledge  springs 
Of  what  his  favour  was  with  gods  and  kings  ? 

Mel.  Dorus,  who  long  hath  known  books,  men,  and 

towns, 

At  last  the  honour  of  our  woods  and  downs, 
Had  often  heard  his  songs,  was  often  fir'd 
With  their  enchanting  pow'r  ere  he  retir'd, 
And  ere  himself  to  our  still  groves  he  brought, 
To  meditate  on  what  his  muse  had  taught. 
Here  all  his  joy  was  to  revolve  alone 
All  that  her  music  to  his  soul  had  shewn, 
Or  in  all  meetings,  to  divert  the  stream 
Of  our  discourse,  and  make  his  friend  his  theme  ; 
And  praising  works  which  that  rare  loom  hath  weav'd, 
Impart  that  pleasure  which  he  had  receiv'd. 
So  in  sweet  notes  (which  did  all  tunes  excel 
But  what  he  prais'd),  I  oft  have  heard  him  tell 
Of  his  rare  pen,  what  was  the  use  and  price, — 
The  bays  of  virtue,  and  the  scourge  of  vice  : 
How  the  rich  ignorant  he  valued  least, 
Nor  for  the  trappings  would  esteem  the  beast ; 
But  did  our  youth  to  noble  actions  raise, 
Hoping  the  meed  of  his  immortal  praise  : 
How  bright  and  soon  his  muse's  morning  shone, 
Her  noon  how  lasting,  and  her  ev'ning  none  : 
How  speech  exceeds  not  dumbness,  nor  verse  prose, 
More  than  his  verse  the  low  rough  times  of  those 
(For  such,  his  seen,  they  seem'd)  who,  highest  rear'd, 
Possest  Parnassus  ere  his  pow'r  appear'd. 
Nor  shall  another  pen  his  fame  dissolve, 
Till  we  this  doubtful  problem  can  resolve, 
Which  in  his  works  we  most  transcendent  see, 
Wit,  judgment,  learning,  art,  or  industry, 
Which  till  is  never,  so  all  jointly  flow, 
And  each  doth  to  an  equal  torrent  grow. 
His  learning  such,  no  author  old  nor  new 
Escap'd  his  reading  that  deserv'd  his  view  : 
And  such  his  judgment,  so  exact  his  test, 
Of  what  was  best  in  books,  as  what  books  best, 
That,  had  he  join'd  those  notes  his  labours  took 
From  each  most  prais'd  and  praise-deserving  book, 
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And  could  the  world  of  that  choice  treasure  boast, 
It  need  not  care  though  all  the  rest  were  lost : 
And  such  his  wit,  he  writ  past  what  he  quotes, 
And  his  productions  far  exceed  his  notes, — 
So  in  his  works,  where  aught  inserted  grows, 
The  noblest  of  the  plants  engrafted  shews 
That  his  adopted  children  equal  not 
The  gen'rous  issue  his  own  brain  begot : 
So  great  his  art,  that  much  which  he  did  write 
Gave  the  wise  wonder,  and  the  crowd  delight ; 
Each  sort  as  well  as  sex  admir'd  his  wit, 
The  hes  and  shes,  the  boxes  and  the  pit ; 
And  who  less  lik'd  within,  did  rather  choose 
To  tax  their  judgments  than  suspect  his  muse. 
How  no  spectator  his  chaste  stage  could  call 
The  cause  of  any  crime  of  his  ;  but  all, 
With  thoughts  and  wills  purg'd  and  amended,  rise 
From  th'  ethic  lectures  of  his  comedies,1 
Where  the  spectator's  act  and  the  sham'd  age 
Blusheth  to  meet  her  follies  on  the  stage ; 
Where  each  man  finds  some  light  he  never  sought, 
And  leaves  behind  some  vanity  he  brought ; 

1  Jonson's  comedies  are  numerous,  in  which  he  frequently 
exposes  the  vices  and  errors  of  his  time.  For  instance,  in 
Volpone,  or  the  Fox,  the  character  of  Sir  Politic  Would-be 
is  designed  to  expose  the  affectation  of  knowing  men  and  man- 
ners, when  the  youth  of  the  kingdom  were  sent  in  quest  of 
policy  and  morals  abroad,  to  poison  their  faith  and  morals  by 
the  acquisition  of  Italian  atheism  and  Italian  deceit.  Lord 
Clarendon,  who,  when  Edward  Hyde,  was  equally  the  friend  of 
Jonson  and  of  Falkland,  bears  the  same  testimony  to  his  cha- 
racter as  is  given  in  the  eclogue.  "  Ben  Jonson's  name,"  he 
says,  "  can  never  be  forgotten,  having  by  his  very  good  learn- 
ing, and  the  severity  of  his  nature  and  manners,  very  much 
reformed  the  stage,  and  indeed  the  English  poetry  itself.  His 
natural  advantages  were,  judgment  to  order  and  govern  fancy, 
rather  than  excess  of  fancy  ;  his  productions  being  slow  and 
upon  deliberation,  yet  then  abounding  with  great  wit  and  fancy, 
and  will  live  accordingly.  And  surely,  as  he  did  exceedingly 
exalt  the  English  language  in  eloquence,  propriety,  and  mascu- 
line expression,  so  he  was  the  best  judge  of,  and  fittest  to  pre- 
scribe rules  to  poetry  and  poets,  of  any  man  who  had  lived 
with,  or  before  him,  or  since." — Clarendon's  Life,  p.  30.  See 
also  Hallam's  History  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  397  ;  vol.  iii.  581. 
c 
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Where  politics  no  less  the  minds  direct, 

Than  there  the  manners,  nor  with  less  effect, 

When  his  majestic  tragedies  relate 

All  the  disorders  of  a  tottering  state, 

All  the  distempers  which  on  kingdoms  fall, 

When  ease,  and  wealth,  and  vice  are  general ; 

And  yet  the  minds  against  all  fear  assure, 

And  telling  the  disease,  prescribe  the  cure  ; 

Where,  as  he  tells  what  subtle  ways,  what  friends, 

Seeking  their  wicked  and  their  wish'd-for  ends, 

Ambitious  and  luxurious  persons  prove, 

Whom  vast  desires  or  mighty  wants  do  move 

The  general  frame  to  sap  and  undermine, 

In  proud  Sejanus  and  bold  Catiline  \l 

So  in  his  vigilant  prince  and  consul's  parts 

He  shews  the  wiser  and  the  nobler  arts, 

By  which  a  state  may  be  unhurt,  upheld, 

And  all  those  works  destroyed  which  hell  would  build. 

Who  (not  like  those  who  with  small  praise  had  writ, 

Had  they  not  call'd  in  judgment  to  their  wit), 

Used  not  a  tutoring  hand  his  to  direct, 

But  was  sole  workman  and  sole  architect : 

And  sure,  by  what  my  friend  did  daily  tell, 

If  he  but  acted  his  own  part  as  well, 

As  he  writ  those  of  others,  he  may  boast, 

The  happy  fields  hold  not  a  happier  ghost. 

Hyl.  Strangers  will  think  this  strange ;  yet  he,  dear  youth, 
Where  most  he  past  belief,  fell  short  of  truth  ; 
Say  on,  what  more  he  said,  this  gives  relief, 
And  though  it  raise  my  cause,  it  bates  my  grief; 
Since  fates  decreed  him  now  no  longer  liv'd, 
I  joy  to  hear  him  by  thy  friend  reviv'd. 

Mel.  More  he  would  say,  and  better,  (but  I  spoil 
His  smoother  words  with  my  unpolished  style)  ; 
And  having  told  what  pitch  his  mirth  attain'd, 
He  then  would  tell  us  what  reward  it  gain'd ; 
How  in  an  ignorant  and  learn'd  age  he  sway'd, 
(Of  which  the  first  he  found,  the  second  made) ; 
How  he,  when  he  could  know  it,  reap'd  his  fame, 
And  long  outliv'd  the  envy  of  his  name; 
To  him  how  daily  flock'd,  what  reverence  gave, 
All  that  had  wit,  or  would  be  thought  to  have, 


1  These  are  the  names  of  Jonson's  two  tragedies. 
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Or  hope  to  gain,  and  in  so  large  a  store, 
That  to  his  ashes  they  can  pay  no  more, 
Except  those  few  who,  censuring,  thought  not  so, 
But  aim'd  at  glory  from  so  great  a  foe  :* 
How  the  wise,  too,  did  with  mere  wits  agree, 
As  Portland,  Pembroke,  and  grave  Aubigny  ; 
Nor  thought  the  rigid' st  senator  a  shame 
To  contribute  to  so  deserved  a  fame : 
How  great  Eliza — the  retreat  of  those 
Who,  weak  and  injured,  her  protection  chose, 
Her  subjects'  joy,  the  strength  of  her  allies, 
The  fear  and  wonder  of  her  enemies — 
With  her  judicious  favours  did  infuse 
Courage  and  strength  into  his  younger  muse.2 
How  learned  James,3  whose  praise  no  end  shall  find, 
But  still  enjoy  a  fame  pure  like  his  mind, 


1  Jonson  had  many  assailants  of  his  muse.  Decker,  who 
frequently  wrote  comedies,  in  which  Jonson  was  introduced, 
was  his  chief  rival.  Owen  Feltham  was  another.  Jonson  is 
said  to  have  killed  one  of  his  assailants  in  a  duel.  He  wrote 
his  comedy,  called  the  Poetaster,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing, 
when  vindicating  himself  against  the  charges  made  by  Decker, 
that  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  every  other  candidate  for  fair  fame, 
had  their  enemies  and  detractors. 

3  Allusion  is  here  made  to  masques, — those  scenic  repre- 
sentations, consisting  of  music,  dancing,  a  banquet,  and  a  dis- 
play of  grotesque  figures  and  fantastic  dresses,  which  sprang 
from  the  old  mysteries,  and  were  performed  in  the  houses  of 
the  nobility  and  the  courts  of  princes.  They  were  probably 
not  unknown  in  the  chivalrous  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  but  they 
attained  their  highest  splendour  under  Henry  VIII.,  the  re- 
formed princes  still  continuing  the  entertainment.  The  mas- 
quers were  usually  the  singing-boys  of  cathedrals,  or  gentlemen 
of  the  inns  of  court,  though  the  king  and  chief  nobility  not  un- 
frequently  took  a  part  in  the  performance.  Of  masques  Jonson 
was  the  great  composer  of  his  time.  Cynthia  s  Revels,  something 
between  comedy  and  masque,  was  written  by  him  at  the  age  of 
four-and-twenty,  and  was  performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1599,  whom  the  poet  intended  to  represent  under  the  character 
of  Cynthia.  See  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry. 

3  It  was  in  the  reign  of  James  and  his  son  Charles,  that  the 
exhibition  of  masques  became  a  principal  diversion  of  the 
court.  The  queens  to  both  these  princes  being  foreigners 
could  not  at  first  so  readily  understand  the  language  ;  so  that 
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Who  favour'd  quiet  and  the  arts  of  peace, 
Which  in  his  halcyon-days  found  large  increase ; 
Friend  to  the  humblest,  if  deserving  swain, 
Who  was  himself  a  part  of  Phoebus'  train, 
Declar'd  great  Jonson  worthiest  to  receive 
The  garland  which  the  Muses'  hands  did  weave  ; 
And  though  his  bounty  did  sustain  his  days, 
Gave  a  more  welcome  pension  in  his  praise.1 
How  mighty  Charles,  amidst  that  weighty  care, 
In  which  three  kingdoms  as  their  blessing  share  ; 
Whom,  as  it  tends  with  ever-watchful  eyes, 
That  neither  power  may  force,  nor  art  surprise, 
So  bounded  by  no  shore,  grasps  all  the  main, 
And  far  as  Neptune  claims,  extends  his  reign  ; 
Found  still  some  time  to  hear,  and  to  admire 
The  happy  sounds  of  his  harmonious  lyre, 
And  oft  hath  left  his  bright  exalted  throne, 
And  to  his  Muses'  feet  combined  his  own  ;2 


the  music,  dancing,  and  decorations  of  a  masque  were  to  them 
a  higher  entertainment  than  what  they  could  receive  from  any 
other  dramatic  composition.  It  was  in  the  time  of  James  that 
Jonson  wrote  most  of  his  masques.  In  1603  he  wrote  The  De- 
vice, intended  to  entertain  King  James,  as  he  passed  through  the 
city  of  London  to  his  coronation.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  a 
particular  Entertainment  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  at  Althorpe, 
Lord  Spencer's  seat,  where  they  were  visiting.  He  also  wrote 
an  Entertainment  of  the  two  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Den- 
mark, at  Theobald's,  1606.  His  first  masque,  strictly  speaking, 
was  Of  Blackness,  personated  at  the  court  of  Whitehall  on 
twelfth-night,  1605.  The  queen  sustained  the  chief  character. 
Besides  many  others,  he  also  wrote  The  Masque  of  Queens, 
celebrated  from  the  House  of  Fame,  by  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  with  her  ladies,  at  Whitehall,  February  2,  1609. 

1  James  made  Jonson  poet-laureate,  and  granted  him  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  marks, — a  sum  which  Charles  increased 
to  one  hundred  pounds. 

2  Charles  took  a  part  in  the  masque  called  Love's  Triumph 
through  Calliope's,  performed  at  court  in  1630.     Chloridia, 
Rites  to  Chloris  and  her  Nymphs,  was  personated  in  a  masque 
at  court,  by  the  queen's  majesty  and  her  ladies  at  Shrove-tide, 
1630.     These  masques  were  written  by  Jonson ;  but  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  sumptuous  masques  in  the  reign  of  Charles, 
was  that  played  by  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn,  written  by 
Shirley,  then  a  student  there.     It  was  exhibited  in  the  year 
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As  did  his  queen,1  whose  person  so  disclos'd 
A  brighter  nymph  than  any  part  impos'd, 
When  she  did  join,  by  an  harmonious  choice, 
Her  graceful  motions  to  her  powerful  voice. 
How  above  all  the  rest  was  Phoebus  fired 
With  love  of  arts  which  he  himself  inspired ; 
Nor  oftener  by  his  light  our  sense  was  cheer'd, 
Than  he  in  person  to  his  sight  appeared : 
Nor  did  he  write  a  line  but  to  supply 
With  sacred  flame  the  radiant  god  was  by." 

This  extract  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
Lord  Falkland's  poetical  powers;  his  lines  on  Dr. 
Donne's  death,  and  his  complimentary  verses  to 
Grotius,  the  only  relics  of  his  muse  beside  the  above, 
which  have  escaped  the  spoiler  Time,  being  much 

1633,  at  the  expense  of  two  thousand  pounds.  The  king 
was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  invited  one  hundred  and 
twenty  gentlemen  of  the  law  to  a  similar  entertainment  at 
Whitehall  on  the  Shrove  Tuesday  following.  The  masque  was 
called  the  Triumph  of  Peace.  The  scenery  was  invented  by 
Inigo  Jones,  and  the  music  was  composed  by  William  Hawes 
and  Samuel  Ives.  Garrard,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Earl 
of  Stratford,  thus  alludes  to  this  masque  :  "  On  Monday  after 
Candlemas-day,  the  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court  performed 
their  masque  at  court.  They  were  sixteen  in  number,  and 
rode  through  the  streets  in  four  chariots,  and  two  others  to 
carry  their  pages  and  musicians,  attended  by  an  hundred  gen- 
tlemen on  great  horses,  as  well  clad  as  ever  I  saw  any.  They 
far  exceeded  in  beauty  any  masque  that  has  formerly  been 
presented  by  those  societies ;  and  performed  the  dancing  part 
with  much  applause." 

1  The  accomplishments  of  Henrietta  Maria  here  mentioned 
were  the  constant  theme  of  her  contemporaries.  Lord  Hol- 
land, who  was  sent  into  France  to  negotiate  the  alliance  between 
Charles  and  Henrietta,  thus  writes  to  the  former  (1625)  : 
"  You  will  find  a  lady  of  as  much  loveliness  and  sweetness  to 
deserve  your  aifection  as  any  creature  under  heaven  can  do. 
She  dances,  of  which  I  am  a  witness,  as  well  as  ever  I  saw 
any  creature  ....  Neither  her  master  Bayle,  nor  any  man  or 
woman  in  France,  or  in  the  world,  sings  so  admirably  as  she. 
Sir,  it  is  beyond  imagination."  Cabala. — Henrietta  Maria  was 
then  in  about  her  sixteenth  year. 
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in  the  same  strain.  These  efforts  clearly  prove  their 
author  to  have  been  a  man  of  talents  and  learning, 
with  a  considerable  elegance  of  mind,  and  ability  to 
discern  the  virtues  and  acquirements  of  others,  as 
well  as  to  describe  them  with  great  skilfulness  and 
power  of  words. 

But  he  did  not  court  the  muse  at  the  expense  of 
graver  studies.  Having  applied  himself  to  the  dili- 
gent perusal  of  the  fathers  and  schoolmen,  he  brought 
the  result  of  these  labours  to  bear  in  the  composition 
of  several  theological  treatises.  To  this  Sir  John 
Suckling  evidently  alludes,  when  in  his  "  Session  of 
the  Poets"  he  thus  introduces  Lord  Falkland : 

"  He  was  of  late  so  gone  with  divinity 
That  he  had  almost  forgot  his  poetry ; 
Though,  to  say  the  truth,  (and  Apollo  did  know  it), 
He  might  have  been  his  priest  and  his  poet." 

He  was  led  to  the  study  of  theology,  "that  sabbath 
and  port  of  all  men's  labours  and  peregrinations,"  as 
Lord  Bacon  nobly  defines  it,  by  circumstances  of  a 
domestic  and  painful  nature.  His  mother,  who  had 
become  so  zealous  a  papist  as  to  fall  under  the  de- 
served censure  of  Laud  for  making  a  pilgrimage  to 
St.  Winifrid's  well,  used  every  effort  to  seduce  her 
son  from  the  Anglican  Church.  Hence  his  vigorous 
mind  was  driven  to  a  minuter  investigation  of  the 
distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Churches  of  Rome  and 
England  than  otherwise  might  have  been  necessary. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  practical  application  of  the  result  of  this 
inquiry ;  for  his  two  younger  brothers  having  been 
stolen  away  from  his  house,  and  carried  beyond  the 
seas  by  the  papists,  who  had  also  succeeded  in  pervert- 
ing the  faith  of  his  sister,  he  published  his  Discourse 
of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  not  with 
much  hope  of  reclaiming  his  relatives,  at  least  with 
the  desire  of  preserving  others  from  similar  danger, 
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by  exposing  one  of  the  most  hollow  yet  dangerous 
sophistries  of  that  corrupt  Church.  In  proof  of  the 
merit  of  this  treatise,  it  need  only  be  observed,  that 
Pearson,  the  future  bishop,  the  very  dust  of  whose 
writings,  according  to  Bentley,  is  gold,  wrote  the  pre- 
face ;  and  that  Henry  Hammond,  a  name  at  which 
all  the  learned  rise  up  in  reverence,  undertook  its  de- 
fence against  the  attacks  of  the  Romanists.1 

Lord  Falkland's  theological  learning  was  also 
called  into  requisition  on  another  very  painful  occa- 
sion. His  young  friend  Walter  Montague,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  having  been  educated  in  the 
lax  religious  opinions  too  popular  in  his  day,  namely, 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  had  been  invisible  for  many 
ages  before  Martin  Luther ;  that  the  pope  of  Rome 
was  the  great  Antichrist  foretold  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament,— a  notion  first  broached  by  the  Fratricelli,  a 
sect  of  reprobate  friars  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and 
that  the  Church  of  Rome,  because  of  the  imposture 
and  wickedness  practised  in  it,  was  no  Church  at  all, 
— it  is  not  surprising,  that  when  on  his  travels  in 
Italy,  and  the  Jesuits  attacked  him  on  these  points,  he 
should  have  had  no  satisfactory  answer  to  give  them. 
That  this  was  the  chief  ground  of  his  perplexity  is 
plain,  from  the  following  extract  from  Walter's  letter 
to  his  father,  announcing  his  melancholy  perversion 
to  Romanism. 

"  This  confession  of  invisibility  in  our  Church  for 
so  many  ages  did  much  perplex  me ;  it  seemed  even 
to  offend  natural  reason ;  such  a  derogation  from 
God's  power  or  providence,  as  the  sufferance  of  so 
great  an  eclipse  of  the  light  of  His  true  Church,  and 
such  a  Church  as  this  is  described  to  be,  seeming  to 

1  Lord  Falkland's  treatise  was  answered  by  a  Romish  priest 
named  Holland.  To  this  answer  Falkland  wrote  a  reply,  which 
was  published  after  his  death,  and  dedicated  by  Triplet  to  his 
lordship's  son.  See  Hammond's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
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me  repugnant  to  the  main  reason  why  God  hath  a 
Church  upon  earth,  which  is  to  be  a  conserver  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His  precepts,  and  to  con- 
vey it  from  age  to  age,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 
Therefore  I  applied  my  study  to  peruse  such  argu- 
ments as  the  [Roman]  Catholics  brought  for  the  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  a  continual  visibility  of  the  true 
Church,  down  from  the  Apostles'  time  in  all  ages, 
and  appearance  of  doctors  teaching  and  administer- 
ing the  sacraments.  In  proof  of  this,  I  found  they 
brought  many  prophecies  out  of  the  Scripture,  but 
this  text  most  literal  out  of  the  fourth  of  the  Ephe- 
sians :  Christ  hath  placed  in  His  Church  pastors  and 
doctors,  to  the  consummation  of  the  saints,  till  we 
meet  in  the  unity  of  the  faith. 

"  And  next,  the  discourse  upon  which  they  infer 
this  necessary  visible  succession  of  the  Church 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  most  rational  and  convincing 
one ;  which  is  to  this  effect :  natural  reason  not  being 
able  to  proportion  to  a  man  a  course  that  might  cer- 
tainly bring  him  to  a  state  of  supernatural  happiness, 
and  yet  such  a  course  being  necessary  to  mankind, 
which  otherwise  would  totally  fail  of  the  end  it  was 
created  for,  there  remained  no  other  way,  but  that 
it  must  be  proposed  unto  us  by  one  whose  authority 
we  could  not  doubt  of,  and  that  in  so  plain  a  manner 
as  even  the  simplest  might  be  capable  of  it,  as  well 
as  the  learned.  This  work  was  performed  by  our 
Saviour,  from  whose  mouth  all  our  faith  is  originally 
derived.  But  the  succeeding  age  not  being  able  to 
receive  it  immediately  from  thence,  it  was  necessary 
it  should  be  conveyed  unto  them  that  lived  in  it,  by 
those  that  did  receive  it  from  Christ's  own  mouth, 
and  so  from  age  to  age  until  the  end  of  the  world ; 
and  in  what  age  soever  this  thread  of  doctrine  should 
be  broken,  it  must  needs  be  acknowledged,  for  the 
reason  above  mentioned,  that  the  light  which  should 
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convey  mankind  through  the  dark  passage  of  this 
world  was  extinguished,  and  it  left  without  a  guide, 
to  inevitable  ruin;  which  cannot  stand  with  God's 
providence  and  goodness ;  which  St.  Augustine  af- 
firms for  his  opinion  directly  in  his  book  De  Util. 
Cred.,  cap.  xvi.,  saying,  '  If  Divine  Providence  does 
preside  over  our  human  affairs,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  there  is  some  authority  constituted  by  the 
same  God,  upon  which,  going  as  upon  certain  steps, 
we  are  carried  to  God.'  Nor  can  it  be  said  he  meant 
the  Scriptures  only  by  these  steps,  since  experience 
shews  us,  by  the  continual  altercation  about  the  right 
sense  of  several  of  the  most  important  places  of  it, 
that  what  is  contained  there  cannot  be  a  competent 
rule  to  mankind,  which  consisteth  more  of  simple 
than  learned  men ;  and  besides,  the  Scriptures  must 
have  been  supposed  to  have  been  kept  safe  in  some 
hands,  whose  authority  must  beget  our  acceptance  of 
them ;  which,  being  no  other  than  the  Church  of  all 
ages,  we  have  no  more  reason  to  believe  that  it  hath 
preserved  the  Scripture  free  from  all  corruption,  than 
that  it  hath  maintained  itself  in  a  continual  visibility; 
which  St.  Augustine  concludeth  to  be  a  certain  mark 
of  the  true  Church,  in  these  words  in  his  book  Con- 
tra PetiL,  cap.  civ.  The  Church  hath  this  certain  sign, 
that  it  cannot  be  hid ;  therefore  it  must  be  known  to 
all  nations;  but  that  part  of  the  [Protestant]  Dona- 
tists  is  unknown  to  many,  therefore  cannot  be  the 
true.  No  inference  can  be  stronger  than  from  hence, 
that  the  concealment  of  a  Church  disproves  the  truth 
of  it. 

"  Lastly,  not  to  insist  upon  the  allegation  of  the 
consent  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  Church  in  every  se- 
veral age,  which  seemed  to  me  most  clear,  that  which 
in  this  cause  weighed  much  with  me  was  the  confes- 
sion and  testimony  of  the  approved  doctors  themselves 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  as  Hooker  in  his  book  of 
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Eccles.  Pol.  p.  1 26,  '  God  always  had,  and  must  have, 
some  visible  Church  upon  earth.'  And  Doctor  Field : 
*  It  cannot  be  but  those  that  are  the  true  Church  must 
be  known  by  the  profession  of  the  truth ;'  and  farther, 
the  same  doctor  says, — '  How  should  the  Church  be 
in  the  world,  and  nobody  profess  openly  the  saving 
truth  of  God?'  And  Dr.  White  in  his  Defence  of 
the  Way,  cap.  iv.  p.  790  :  '  The  providence  of  God 
hath  left  monuments  and  stories  for  the  confirmation 
of  our  faith ;  and  I  confess  truly  that  our  religion  is 
false,  if  a  continual  descent  of  it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated by  these  monuments  down  from  Christ's  time.' 
This  appeareth  unto  me  a  direct  submission  of  them- 
selves to  produce  those  apparent  testimonies  of  the 
public  profession  of  their  faith,  as  the  [Roman]  Ca- 
tholics demand;  but  this  I  could  never  read,  nor 
know  of  any  that  performed  it ;  for  Dr.  White  him- 
self, for  want  of  proof  of  this,  is  fain  to  say,  in  an- 
other place  in  his  Way  to  the  Church,  p.  510,  '  The 
doctors  of  our  faith  have  had  a  continual  succession, 
though  not  visible  to  the  world  ;'  so  that  he  flies  from 
his  undertaking  of  a  conspicuous  demonstration  of 
the  monuments  of  his  faith,  to  an  invisible  subter- 
fuge, of  a  belief  without  appearance ;  for  he  saith  in 
the  same  book  in  another  place,  p.  84, — '  All  the  ex- 
ternal government  of  the  Church  may  fail,  so  as  a 
local  and  personal  succession  of  pastors  may  be  inter- 
rupted ;'  and  p.  403,  '  We  do  not  contest  for  an  exter- 
nal succession ;  it  sufficeth  that  they  succeed  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles  and  the  faithful,  who  in  all 
ages  did  embrace  the  same  truth;'1  so  as  here  he  re» 
nounceth  absolutely  all  external  proofs  of  succession, 
which  before  he  consented  to  be  judged  by.  I  can- 
not say  I  have  verbally  cited  these  authors,  because  I 

1  The  ultra-protestants  of  the  present  day  give  the  same 
interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession. 
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have  translated  these  places,  though  the  originals  be 
in  English,  yet  I  am  sure  their  sense  is  no  way  in- 
jured; and  I  have  chosen  to  allege  Dr.  White's 
authority,  because  he  is  an  orthodox  divine,  and  a 
professor  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

"  The  reflection  of  the  state  of  this  question, 
wherein  I  found  the  Protestants  defend  themselves 
only  by  flying  out  of  sight;  by  confessing  a  long 
invisibility  in  their  Church  in  appearance  of  pastors 
and  doctors  (the  same  interruption),  let  rne  much 
loosened  from  the  fastness  of  my  professed  religion, 
but  had  not  yet  transported  me  to  the  [Roman] 
Catholic  Church ;  for  I  had  an  opinion  that  our  di- 
vines might  yet  fill  this  vacuity  with  some  more  sub- 
stantial matter  than  I  could  meet  with.  So  I  came 
back  into  England,  with  a  purpose  of  seeking  no- 
thing so  intentively  as  this  satisfaction ;  and  to  this 
purpose  I  did  covertly  (under  another  man's  name) 
send  this  my  scruple,  in  whose  learning  and  suffi- 
ciency I  had  much  affiance,  in  these  terms :  Whether 
there  was  no  visible  succession  to  be  proved  in  the 
Protestant  Church  since  the  Apostles'  time  down  to 
Luther?  And  what  was  to  be  answered  to  that  ob- 
jection, besides  the  confession  of  a  latency  and  in- 
visibility for  so  many  ages  ?  To  this  I  could  get  no 
other  answer  but  that  the  point  had  been  largely  and 
learnedly  handled  by  Dr.  White,  and  many  others  of 
our  Church. 

"  Upon  this,  I  resolved  to  inform  myself  in  some 
other  points  which  seemed  to  me  unwarrantable  and 
superstitious  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  since  T  had  such  an  inducement,  as  so  little 
satisfaction  in  a  point  which  seemed  to  me  so  essen- 
tial. And  in  all  these  scruples,  I  found  mine  own 
mistake,  in  the  belief  of  the  tenets  of  the  [Roman] 
Catholic  Church,  gave  me  the  only  occasion  of 
scandal,  not  the  practice  of  their  doctrine ;  and  to 
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confirm  me  in  the  satisfaction  of  all  them,  I  found 
the  practice  and  authority  of  most  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  and  in  the  Protestant  refutation  of  these 
doctrines,  the  recusation  of  their  authorities,  as  men 
that  might  err ;  so  that  the  question  seemed  then  to 
me,  whether  I  would  rather  hazard  the  erring  with 
them,  or  with  the  later  reformers,  which  consequently 
might  err  also  in  dissenting  from  them." 

It  was  to  this  letter  that  Lord  Falkland  replied. 
He  prefaces  his  answer  by  observing :  "  A  letter  of 
Master  Montague,  justifying  his  change  of  religion, 
being  dispersed  in  many  copies,  I  was  requested  to 
give  my  opinion  of  the  reasons,  and  my  reason,  if  I 
misliked  them.  Having  read  and  perused  it,  I  was 
brought  to  be  persuaded:  First,  because,  having 
been  sometimes  in  some  degrees  moved  with  the 
same  inducements,  I  thought  that  what  satisfied  me 
might  possibly  have  the  same  effect  upon  him. 
Secondly,  because  I,  being  a  layman,  a  young  man, 
and  an  ignorant  man,  I  thought  a  little  reason  might 
in  likelihood  work  more  from  my  pen,  than  more 
from  theirs  whose  profession,  age,  and  studies  might 
make  him  suspect,  that  it  is  they  are  too  hard  for 
him,  and  not  their  cause  for  his.  Thirdly,  because 
I  was  very  desirous  to  do  him  service,  not  only  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  but  as  one  whom  all  that  know 
him  inwardly  esteem  of  great  parts, — and  I  am  de- 
sirous somewhat  to  make  up  my  great  want  of  them 
by  my  respects  to  those  that  have  them,  and  as  an 
impartial  seeker  of  truth,  which  I  trust  he  is,  and  I 
profess  myself  to  be." 

To  answer  the  objections  of  young  Montague's 
letter,  it  was  of  course  necessary  not  only  to  acknow- 
ledge the  visibility  of  the  Church,  but  to  use  this  very 
fact  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  joining  a 
communion  which,  as  regards  its  corruptions,  wanted 
that  perpetual  visibility,  the  deficiency  of  which  was 
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charged  upon  the  reformed  Church  of  England.  And 
to  shew,  moreover,  that  while  the  Romanists  were 
unable  fairly  to  claim  such  support,  the  Church  of 
England,  so  far  from  dissenting  from  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  had  ever  valued  it  most  ex- 
ceedingly ;  the  Reformation,  as  every  authorised  con- 
temporary document,  public  or  private,  illustrative 
of  that  great  movement  testifies,  being  based  upon 
holy  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  the  "  Church  of 
all  ages."  Accordingly  Lord  Falkland  observes: 
"  Let  any  man  look  into  antiquity,  I  will  not  say, 
without  all  prejudice,  but  without  an  absolute  reso- 
lution of  seeing  nothing  in  it  that  contradicts  his 
present  belief;  and  if  he  find  not  some  opinions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  unknown  to  antiquity  as 
either  he  or  I, — as  the  pope's  indulgences  having 
power  to  deliver  out  of  purgatory; — if  he  finds  not 
others  at  first  unknown,  after  known,  but  not  held 
decide,  which  are  yet  so  at  Rome, —  as  prayer  to 
saints,  their  enjoying  the  beatific  vision  before  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  assumption  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  her  being  free  from  all  actual  sin; — if  he 
find  not  some  wholly  unknown  and  absolutely  con- 
demned, which  we  condemn, —  as  the  lawfulness  of 
picturing  of  God  the  Father ;  ...  if,  I  say,  he  find 
not  this,  or  I  shew  him  not  that  he  might  have  found 
it,  I  confess  I  will  be  ready  to  spend  my  life  for  that 
Church  against  which  I  now  employ  my  pen." 

In  a  similar  manner,  though  perhaps  not  with 
equal  prudence,  did  Lord  Falkland  endeavour  to 
unravel  those  perplexing  sophistries  in  whose  snare 
Rome  too  easily  entangles  those  with  success  who  have 
been  educated  in  such  lax  notions  about  the  continuity 
and  visibility  of  the  Church  as  Walter  Montague  had. 
For,  finding  the  Church  described  in  holy  Scripture 
as  a  visible  body,  and  yet,  having  been  trained  in 
the  popular  notion — a  notion,  by  the  way,  which  the 
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English  Church  and  her  approved  divines,  as  Mon- 
tague's letter  shews,  repudiate — that  the  true  faith 
was  long  invisible  in  England  before  the  Reformation, 
they  naturally  enough  conclude,  that  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  answer  to  the  notes  of  the  Church 
revealed  in  Scripture,  and  that  therefore  she  is  not  a 
branch  of  that  one  Church  beyond  whose  pale  no 
salvation  is  promised.  Besides,  there  is  in  such  a 
notion  something  so  plainly  contrary  to  the  general 
course  of  God's  government,  so  repugnant  to  the 
very  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  being  directly  op- 
posed to  the  unvaried  tenour  of  Scripture,  that  no 
sooner  is  a  man  convinced  of  its  unsoundness,  than 
he  is  likely  to  close  with  any  theory  which  escapes 
the  cheerless  and  unscriptural  result  of  such  an 
opinion.  Hence,  in  the  bewilderment  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  not  unfrequently  passes  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  —  from  denying  the  Church's  authority, 
to  acknowledging  the  pope's  infallibility;  and  from 
disdaining  the  guidance  of  catholic  tradition,  to  a 
slavish  adherence  to  every  Romish  dogma : 

"  The  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes — extremes  by  change  more  fierce — 
From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice." 

So  it  was  with  Walter  Montague.  Had  he  been 
trained  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  taught  by  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  that  one  of  the  essential  notes  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  its  visibility ;  that  the  Church  of 
Rome,  though  a  corrupt,  is  still  a  true  Church,  and, 
with  all  its  errors,  preserved  the  fundamentals  of  the 
faith  in  England  before  the  Reformation ;  and  that 
in  the  Reformation,  our  reformers  did  not  attempt 
to  form  a  new  Church,  but  to  reform  the  old  by 
restoring  the  holy  fabric  to  its  primitive  purity  and 
splendour, — in  all  probability  this  intelligent  young 
man  would  never  have  strayed  from  the  English 
Church,  or  if  he  had,  arguments  such  as  these  would 
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soon  have  won  him  back  a  sincere  penitent  to  his 
bereaved  mother.  But  it  was  otherwise.  Walter 
Montague  was  afterwards  concerned  with  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  in  raising  money,  at  the  request  of  the  queen, 
among  the  papists,  to  assist  the  king  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Scots,  1640.  He  sustained,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion,  a  long  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  from  whence  he  procured  his  re- 
lease upon  assurance  that  he  would  no  more  return 
into  England.  Retiring  into  France,  he  was  well 
known  both  in  the  French  and  English  courts,  and 
was  in  great  reputation  and  esteem  with  both  queens. 
"  He  appeared,"  says  Clarendon,  when  speaking  of 
his  visit  to  Paris  just  before  the  Restoration,  "  a 
man  wholly  restrained  from  all  vanity  and  levity  of 
his  former  life,  and  perfectly  mortified  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  a  very 
great  measure  and  excess.  He  dedicated  himself  to 
his  studies  with  great  austerity ;  and  seemed  to  have 
no  affection  or  ambition  for  preferment,  but  to  live 
within  himself  upon  the  very  moderate  exhibition  he 
had  left  to  him  by  his  father ;  and  in  this  melan- 
cholic retreat  he  had  newly  taken  the  order  of  priest- 
hood."1 It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  he  died  a 
papist. 

May  we,  who  live  at  a  time  when  similar  laxity 
of  principle  is  too  prevalent,  take  timely  warning, 
and  stand  fast  in  a  sound  Church-of-England  faith ; 
a  firm  adherence  to  which  will,  by  God's  blessing, 
preserve  us  from  Puritanism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Popery  on  the  other  ! 

But  we  must  leave  these  scenes  of  learned  privacy, 
and  hasten  to  the  period  of  Lord  Falkland's  intro- 

1  See  Clarendon's  Life,  p.  238.  Rushworth's  Historical 
Collection,  part  iii.  vol.  i.  1(>0. 
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duction  to  the  noise  and  stir  of  public  life ;  "  when, 
like  Zebulun,  a  student,  helping  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty,  he  went  from  his  library  to  the  camp, 
from  his  book  and  pen  to  the  sword  and  spear." 
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King  visits  Scotland — Condition  of  the  Church  there — Endeavour  to 
introduce  a  liturgy — King  returns  to  England— Opposition  to  pro- 
posed liturgy  —  Rebellion  in  Scotland  —  King,  attended  by  nobi- 
lity, marches  an  array  against  the  Scots  — Lord  Falkland  accom- 
panies him — Verses  by  Waller  and  Cowley  at  his  departure — Falk- 
land returns,  and  is  elected  member  for  Newport  —  Condition  of 
England  at  the  time — Conduct  of  the  King  and  former  Parliaments 
—State  of  parties  at  the  meeting  of  first  parliament  in  1640— Its  dis- 
solution— Consequences — Effect  on  Lord  Falkland. 

IN  1633,  eight  years  after  his  accession  to  the  Bri- 
tish crown,  Charles  I.  commenced  a  progress  into 
Scotland,  attended  by  a  brilliant  train  of  nobility  and 
gentry,  which  acquired  additional  splendour  from 
every  county  through  which  it  passed,  each  being 
anxious  to  outdo  its  predecessor  in  duty  and  respect. 
A  universal  burst  of  loyalty  hailed  the  approach  of 
the  royal  visitant  as  he  entered  the  land  of  his  na- 
tivity ;  and  a  season  of  rejoicing  succeeded,  which 
made  the  whole  period  of  the  king's  visit  one  con- 
tinued festal  day. 

The  ostensible  object  of  that  visit  was,  after  the 
example  of  James  I.,  for  the  purpose  of  being  so- 
lemnly invested  with  the  rule  of  his  Scottish  domi- 
nions by  a  coronation  ;  but  the  king's  chief  induce- 
ment for  going  thither  was  the  desire  to  give  increased 
stability  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation  there,  the  Romish  ritual  and  brevi- 
D  2 
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aries  were  abolished,  without  any  other  formularies 
being  introduced  in  their  stead, —  a  deficiency  un- 
known in  any  Christian  Church  since  the  times  of 
the  Apostles ;  prescribed  formularies  of  worship  hav- 
ing always  been  thought  essential  to  the  well-being, 
if  not  to  the  being,  of  a  Church.  Indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  faith  can,  humanly  speak- 
ing, be  preserved,  when  there  are  no  public  and  au- 
thorised formularies  daily  witnessing  to  its  existence, 
and  thus  preventing  the  encroachment  of  error.  And 
to  nothing  more,  under  God,  is  the  preservation  of 
the  faith  in  England  to  be  ascribed,  than  to  her  truly 
evangelical  and  catholic  liturgy.  This,  in  times  the 
most  latitudinarian,  has  ever  lifted  up  its  voice,  often 
indeed  at  its  peril,  as  a  witness  against  error  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  truth  on  the  other.  May  we  al- 
ways dutifully  obey  that  moderating  voice  ! 

To  confer,  therefore,  this  inestimable  boon  upon 
its  Church,  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  king's  chief  de- 
sign in  visiting  Scotland ;  and  to  facilitate  it,  he  took 
with  him  the  celebrated  Dr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of 
London,  who,  in  his  coronation-sermon  at  Holyrood 
Chapel,  dwelt,  with  all  that  learning  and  eloquence 
for  which  he  was  so  famous,  upon  the  necessity  of 
prescribed  formularies  of  public  devotion.  Such  was 
the  force  of  the  bishop's  appeal,  that  every  obstacle 
appeared  to  be  removed ;  and  a  liturgy,  articles,  and 
canons,  were  all  but  enjoined  and  accepted.  By  some 
unaccountable  blunder,  the  scheme  was  not  com- 
pleted during  the  king's  stay  in  Scotland ;  but  it  was 
determined  that,  after  the  measure  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
the  formularies  agreed  upon  in  Scotland  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Norwich, 
for  their  revisal  and  approval.  After  Charles,  there- 
fore, had  founded  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh,  and 
done  much  to  reclaim  the  property  of  the  Church 
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from  the  sacrilegious  grasp  of  the  Scottish  barons, 
he  returned  home,  under  the  impression  that  his  visit 
had  been  greatly  instrumental  in  increasing  the  sta- 
bility, and  extending  the  blessings,  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  But  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  No  sooner 
had  he  departed  than  the  fires  of  fanaticism,  still 
smouldering  in  the  ashes  of  Knox  and  Melville, 
were  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  dissatisfied  nobility, 
who  regarded  with  hatred  a  religious  polity  which 
they  considered  as  contrived  to  deprive  them  of  those 
ample  revenues  which,  though  solemnly  dedicated  to 
God  and  His  Church  by  the  pious  donors,1  the  nobles 
had  appropriated  to  their  own  use.  Every  year  the 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  became  more  inveterate ;  so 
that  when,  about  three  years  later,  after  all  the 
preliminary  measures  had  been  arranged,  a  liturgy 
was  enjoined,  the  most  violent  opposition  was  raised 
against  its  reception. 

The  outrageous  proceeding  in  the  church  of  St. 
Giles  in  Edinburgh  (July  23, 1 637),  where  the  liturgy 
was  first  attempted  to  be  read,  has  been  often  de- 
scribed. The  dean  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  surplice,  be- 
gan the  service,  the  bishop  himself,  and  many  of  the 
privy  council,  being  present.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
dean  opened  the  book,  than  a  multitude  of  the  meanest 

1  "  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,"  says  Bishop  Andrews, 
"  though  it  be  forgotten,  that  whoever  gave  any  lands  or 
endowments  in  the  service  of  God  gave  it  in  a  formal  writing, 
as  now-a-days  betwixt  man  and  man,  sealed  and  witnessed ;  and 
the  tender  of  the  gift  was  super  altare  (upon  the  altar)  by  the 
donor,  on  his  knees.  The  charters  were  usually  in  these  words  : 
'  I  have  given  to  God  and  the  Church/  &c.  The  founders 
of  religious  houses,  in  the  conclusion  of  their  deeds,  following 
the  example  of  Darius  (Ezra  vi.  12),  imprecate  a  most  heavy 
curse  on  them  that  violate  or  withdraw  their  gifts  :  '  upon  all 
attacking  these  and  destroying  them,  may  God  fall  with  the 
sword  of  anger,  fury,  vengeance,  and  eternal  malediction!'  " — 
Spelman,  De  non  temerandis  Ecclesiis. 
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sort,  most  of  them  women,  clapping  their  hands, 
cursing,  and  crying  out,  "  A  pape,  a  pape !  anti- 
christ !  stane  him  !"  raised  such  a  tumult,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  with  the  service.  The  bishop, 
mounting  the  pulpit  in  order  to  appease  the  populace, 
had  a  stool  thrown  at  him ;  the  council  was  insulted ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  magistrates  were  able, 
partly  by  authority,  partly  by  force,  to  expel  the 
rabble,  and  to  shut  the  doors  against  them.  The 
tumult,  however,  still  continued  without ;  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  doors  and  windows ;  and  when  the  ser- 
vice was  ended,  the  bishop  going  home  was  attacked, 
and  narrowly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
multitude.  In  the  afternoon  the  privy  seal,  because 
he  carried  the  bishop  in  his  coach,  was  so  pelted  with 
stones,  and  hooted  at  with  execrations,  and  pressed 
upon  by  the  eager  populace,  that  if  his  servants,  with 
drawn  swords,  had  not  kept  them  off,  the  bishop's  life 
had  been  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger.1  The  minis- 
ters who  attempted  to  say  the  prayers  in  the  other 
churches  met  with  the  same  treatment,  and  escaped 
with  great  difficulty.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
vengeance  of  an  infuriated  people.  Notwithstanding 
that  Charles  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  pardon 
was  proclaimed  to  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  outrage,  and  notwithstanding  his  offer  to  with- 
draw the  obnoxious  liturgy,  so  madly  were  the  Scotch 
set  against  Episcopacy,  that  they  pledged  themselves 
by  an  oath,  called  the  Covenant — not  the  famous 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  enforced  some  years 
later  (164-3) — to  use  every  endeavour  for  its  ex- 
tirpation ;  an  object  which  they  accomplished,  so 
far  as  wicked  men  can  extirpate  that  whose  builder 

1  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  287. — It  would  appear  that  the  liturgy 
was  read  in  the  afternoon  without  disturbance,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  the  officers  of  state  appearing,  well  attended.  Col- 
lier's EccL  Hist.  ii.  p.  777,  old  edit. 
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and  maker  is  God,  in  the  assembly  of  Glasgow,  1638. 
Determined  also,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  their  de- 
mands with  the  sword,  they  raised  strong  forces,  and 
put  the  whole  kingdom  into  a  state  of  fortification. 

Amid  these  overt  acts  of  insubordination  and 
treason,  the  king  could  not  remain  a  mere  spectator. 
Accordingly,  averse  as  he  was  to  come  into  hostile 
collision  with  his  subjects,  he  was  compelled  to 
march  an  army  into  Scotland ;  not  intending  so 
much  to  subdue  the  rebels  by  force,  as  to  over- 
awe them  by  his  presence.  The  strange  and  unac- 
countable defeat  of  that  part  of  the  royal  army  which 
was  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Holland,  at 
Dunce,  where  the  rebels  were  first  encountered,  led 
to  a  feigned  submission  of  the  latter,  and  a  conse- 
quent pacification:  the  armies  were  nominally  dis- 
banded, and  the  king  returned  to  England.  But  as 
this  pacification1  had  nothing  of  peace  but  the  name, 
it  animated  the  Covenanters  with  increased  ardour 
in  their  fanatical  and  seditious  designs,  and  raised, 
moreover,  a  spirit  of  intrigue  in  the  English  court, 
which  was  no  unimportant  element  in  the  dreadful 
strife  which  ensued. 

What  part  Lord  Falkland,  who  was  among  the 
attendant  nobility  before  mentioned,  took  in  this  un- 
fortunate expedition  is  unknown.  The  following 
verses,  from  the  most  eminent  poets  of  the  time,  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  high  reputation,  and  prove 
that  his  departure  was  not  that  of  an  ordinary  noble- 
man. The  muse  of  Waller  thus  sings  "  to  my  Lord 
of  Falkland." 

"  Brave  Holland  leads,  and  with  him  Falkland  goes  ; 

Who  hears  this  told,  and  does  not  straight  suppose 

We  send  the  graces  and  the  muses  forth, 

To  civilise  and  to  instruct  the  North  ? 


1  Cowley  celebrates  this  event  in  an  ode,  "  On  his  Ma- 
jesty's Return  out  of  Scotland," — Works,  p.  7,  ed.  1681. 
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Not  that  these  ornaments  make  swords  less  sharp  ; 
Apollo  bears  as  well  his  bow  as  harp  ; 
And  though  he  be  the  patron  of  that  spring- 
Where  in  calm  peace  the  sacred  virgins  sing, 
He  courage  had  to  guard  th'  invaded  throne 
Of  Jove,  and  cast  the  ambitious  giants  down. 
Ah,  noble  friend !  with  what  impatience  all 
That  know  thy  worth,  and  know  how  prodigal 
Of  thy  great  soul  thou  art  (longing  to  twist 
Bays  with  that  ivy,  which  so  early  kiss'd 
Thy  youthful  temples),  with  what  horror  we 
Think  on  the  blind  events  of  war  and  thee  ! 
To  fate  exposing  that  all-knowing  breast 
Among  the  throng,  as  cheaply  as  the  rest ; 
Where  oaks  and  brambles  (if  the  copse  be  burned) 
Confounded  lie,  to  the  same  ashes  turn'd." 

In  still  more  laudatory  strains  is  this  event  cele- 
brated by  Cowley;  who,  though  very  young,  had 
the  entire  friendship  of  Falkland.  "  That  affection," 
says  Cowley's  biographer,  "  was  contracted  by  the 
agreement  of  their  learning  and  manners  ;"  and  the 
poet  was  often  heard  to  admire  him,  "  not  only  for 
the  profoundness  of  his  knowledge,  which  was  ap- 
plauded by  all  the  world,  but  more  especially  for 
those  qualities  which  he  himself  more  regarded, — for 
his  generosity  of  mind,  and  his  neglect  of  the  vain 
pomp  of  human  greatness."1  With  such  feelings  it 
was  that  he  addressed  the  following  lines  "  to  the 
Lord  Falkland,  for  his  safe  return  from  the  northern 
expedition  against  the  Scots." 

"  Great  is  thy  charge,  O  North  !  be  wise  and  just ; 
England  commits  her  Falkland  to  thy  trust ; 
Return  him  safe  ;  learning  would  rather  choose 
Her  Bodley  or  her  Vatican  to  lose  ; 
All  things  that  are  but  writ  or  printed  there, 
In  his  unbounded  breast  engraven  are. 


1  See  "  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Cowley,"  addressed  to  Mr.  M.  Clifford,  by  Cowley's  lite- 
rary executor,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1681. 
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There  all  the  sciences  together  meet, 

And  every  art  does  all  her  kindred  greet, 

Yet  jostle  not,  nor  quarrel ;  but  as  well 

Agree  as  in  some  common  principle. 

So,  in  an  army  governed  right,  we  see 

(Though  out  of  several  countries  raised  it  be) 

That  all  their  order  and  their  place  maintain, 

The  English,  Dutch,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  Dane  : 

So  thousand  divers  species  fill  the  air, 

Yet  neither  crowd  nor  mix  confus'dly  there  ; 

Beasts,  houses,  trees,  and  men  together  lie, 

Yet  enter  undisturb'd  into  the  eye. 

And  this  great  prince  of  knowledge  is  by  fate 
Thrust  into  th'  noise  and  business  of  a  state ; 
All  virtues,  and  some  customs  of  the  court, 
Other  men's  labours,  are  at  least  his  sport. 
Whilst  we,  who  can  no  action  undertake, 
Whom  idleness  itself  might  learned  make, 
Who  hear  of  nothing,  and  as  yet  scarce  know 
Whether  the  Scots  in  England  be  or  no, — 
Pace  dully  on,  oft  tire  and  often  stay, 
Yet  see  his  nimble  Pegasus  fly  away. 
'Tis  Nature's  fault,  who  did  thus  partial  grow, 
And  her  estate  of  wit  on  one  bestow  ; 
Whilst  we,  like  younger  brothers,  get  at  best 
But  a  small  stock,  and  must  work  out  the  rest. 
How  could  he  answer't,  should  the  state  think  fit, 
To  question  a  monopoly  of  wit  ? 

Such  is  the  man  whom  we  require,  the  same 
We  lent  the  North,  untoucht  as  is  his  fame. 
He  is  too  good  for  war,  and  ought  to  be 
As  far  from  danger  as  from  fear  he's  free. 
Those  men  alone  (and  those  are  useful  too), 
Whose  valour  is  the  only  art  they  know, 
Were  for  sad  war  and  bloody  battles  born ; 
Let  them  the  state  defend,  and  he  adorn !" 

Soon  after  the  king's  return  to  England,  a  parlia- 
ment, after  an  intermission  of  nearly  twelve  years, 
was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  13th  of  April  164-0. 
To  this  parliament  Lord  Falkland  was  returned  as 
member  for  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  as 
this  event  may  be  considered  the  commencement  of 
his  political  life — that  for  which  his  name  is  chiefly 
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distinguished — it  will  be  necessary,  as  a  key  to  his 
future  conduct,  to  pause  for  a  moment  upon  the 
condition  of  the  English  nation  at  this  period. 

When  Charles  succeeded  his  father  in  the  throne 
of  England  in  1625,  he  found  himself  burdened  with 
a  heavy  debt,  engaged  in  an  expensive  war,  and,  what 
was  still  worse,  surrounded  by  ministers  who,  not 
without  reason,  were  suspected  of  being  more  desir- 
ous of  gratifying  their  own  ambition  than  of  pro- 
moting their  sovereign's  and  their  country's  good. 
In  these  difficulties,  the  young  king's  first  appeal  was 
to  his  parliament,  from  which  he  naturally  expected 
that  assistance,  which  as  it  was  its  power  and  duty, 
so  it  ought  to  have  been  its  pride,  to  render.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  Instead  of  pro- 
viding him  with  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on 
a  war  to  whose  commencement  it  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental,  the  parliament  at  first  voted  a  subsidy, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  his  wants,  rather  than  from  any  in- 
tention of  relieving  them,  arid  eventually  refused  sup- 
plies altogether.  Justly  indignant  at  finding  his  con- 
fidence misplaced,  the  king  dissolved  two  successive 
parliaments ;  and  thus  having  nothing  to  rely  upon 
but  his  own  prerogative,  proceeded  to  exercise  it,  if 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  law,  at  least  of  policy. 
With  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  he  levied  subsidies 
and  exacted  loans  from  his  subjects,  and  visited  those 
who  refused  their  payment  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. This,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  excited  in 
the  people  a  suspicion  that  their  liberties  were  en- 
dangered ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  whole 
nation  resounded  with  complaints  against  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  especially  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. To  him  the  blame  of  every  unpopular  measure 
was  assigned ; — the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  ex- 
action of  subsidies,  the  establishment  of  commissions, 
war  with  France,  in  a  word,  whatever  was  the  source 
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of  popular  clamour  was  always  ascribed  to  his  evil 
counsels.  Nor  is  this,  even  had  there  been  no  ground 
for  such  charges,  surprising.  For  while  we  can  rea- 
dily believe  one  who  was  so  eminently  adorned  as 
the  duke  was,  both  by  nature  and  education,  with 
every  grace  most  suited  to  the  successful  courtier,  to 
be  an  object  of  no  ordinary  regard  to  a  young  and 
confiding  prince,  it  may  be  as  readily  believed,  that 
this  very  distinction  would  only  tend  to  exasperate 
the  people,  and  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  ancient  no- 
bility, whom  he  had  supplanted.1  But,  however  cul- 
pable the  royal  favourite  may  have  been,  he  was  not 
the  sole  cause  of  the  exactions  most  odious;  for  after 
his  assassination  (A.D.  1628)  the  exercise  of  the  king's 
prerogative  was  increased  rather  than  restrained,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Laud  and  StrafFord,  against  whom 
the  popular  odium  was  then  transferred.  During  the 
long  intermission  of  parliaments  which  soon  succeeded, 
the  laws  of  knighthood  and  forest-laws  were  revived, 
the  levies  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  rigorously 
made,  to  say  nothing  of  monopolies,  proclamations, 
and  ship-money,  the  last  of  which  being  hitherto 
confined  to  sea-ports,  was  now  extended  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  From  this  last-mentioned  tax  about 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  accrued  annually 
for  about  four  years,  when  Hampden  refusing  to  pay 
his  proportion  of  it,  which  only  amounted  to  some 
thirty  shillings,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  judges, 
who  nearly  unanimously  agreed  in  the  legality  of  the 
tax  and  the  king's  right  to  enforce  it.  This  decision, 
generally  supposed  to  have  as  little  foundation  in  law 

1  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  amusing  inci- 
dent. When  it  was  told  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  that 
Buckingham  ran  six  horses  in  his  carriage,  "  the  stout  earl"  in- 
dignantly replied,  that  if  Buckingham  was  drawn  by  six  horses, 
he  had  at  least  a  right  to  eight.  And  he  actually  appeared  with 
that  number  in  future. 
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as  equity,  confirmed  the  opposition  already  excited 
against  the  tax  which  it  was  intended  to  perpetuate. 
The  suspicion  also  of  the  judges  having  abused  their 
solemn  function  excited  no  unreasonable  fear,  that 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  would  be  dangerously  in- 
secure, if  the  oracles  of  the  law  were  capable  of  being 
bribed  or  awed  into  illegal  responses.  This  alarm 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  powers  of  the  star- 
chamber  and  high-commission  court  being  also  much 
augmented,  in  order,  it  was  supposed,  to  be  the  effec- 
tive engines  of  extortion  and  despotism. 

Several  of  these  imposts,  though  of  very  early  ori- 
gin, had  at  this  time  long  been  in  abeyance.  The 
early  kings  of  England,  Henry  III.  and  Edward  L, 
had  introduced  the  practice  of  summoning  their  mi- 
litary tenants,  holding  20Z.  per  annum,  to  receive 
knighthood  at  their  hands.  Those  who  declined  this 
honour  were  permitted  to  redeem  their  absence  by  a 
voluntary  fine.  Elizabeth,  once  in  her  reign,  and 
James,  had  availed  themselves  of  this  ancient  right. 
Commissioners  were  now  appointed  to  compound 
with  those  who  had  neglected  some  years  before  to 
obey  the  proclamation,  summoning  them  to  receive 
knighthood  at  the  king's  coronation.  Such  was  the 
law  of  knighthood,  so  called  from  its  requiring  a 
composition  for  not  taking  the  order  of  knighthood.1 
Forest-laws  were  known  to  our  Norman  kings, 
who,  for  sake  of  hunting,  laid  waste  vast  tracts  of 
country.  Charles,  though  for  a  different  purpose, 
revived  this  privilege  of  the  crown,  and  thereby  took 
many  estates  into  his  own  possession, — a  claim  which 
pressed  heavily  upon  several  of  the  highest  subjects 
of  the  realm.  The  present  game  laws  have  arisen  out 
of  forest-laws.2 

Tonnage  and  poundage  are  among  the  hereditary 

1  Hallam's  Constit.  Hist.  ii.  p.  13. 

-  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  289  ;  iv.  p.  415. 
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revenues  of  the  crown,  and  were  at  first  granted  for 
the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  the  keeping  and  safe- 
guard of  the  seas,  and  for  the  intercourse  of  mer- 
chandise safely  to  come  into  and  pass  out  of  the 
same.  They  were  at  first  usually  granted  only  for 
a  stated  term  of  years,  as  for  two  years  to  Rich  II. ; 
but  in  Henry  VI. 's  time  they  were  granted  him  for  life ; 
and  again  to  Edward  IV.  for  the  term  of  his  life  also ; 
since  which  time  they  were  regularly  granted  to  all 
his  successors  for  life,  sometimes  at  the  first,  some- 
times at  other  subsequent  parliaments,  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  when  the  parliament  refusing  to  grant 
them,  the  king  proceeded  to  levy  them  on  his  own 
authority.1 

Monopolies  were  a  license  allowed  by  the  king 
for  the  sole  buying  and  selling,  making,  working,  or 
using  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  whereby  the  subject 
in  general  was  restrained  from  that  liberty  of  manu- 
facturing or  trading  which  he  had  before.  These  had 
been  carried  to  an  enormous  height  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James.  Charles  resorted  to  this  ex- 
pedient, and  chartered  several  companies.  Of  these, 
the  company  of  soap-makers  was  the  most  offensive. 
They  agreed  to  pay  eight  pounds  for  every  ton  of 
soap  made,  as  well  as  10,000/.  for  their  charter. 

Proclamations  were  a  branch  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative, said  to  have  the  force  of  acts  of  parliaments, 
and  had  been  resorted  to  by  many  kings  of  England 
before  Charles  I.  He,  however,  seemed  to  extend 
their  use  beyond  all  precedent.  He  declared  by  pro- 
clamation that  he  had  incorporated  certain  trades; 
by  the  same  authority  also  he  prohibited  the  erection 
of  new  houses,  and  enjoined  the  nobility  and  gentry 
to  reside  more  in  their  country-seats  than  in  London, 

1  They  were  granted  to  Charles  II.  for  life ;  but  now  the 
duty  is  made  perpetual,  and  mortgaged  for  the  debt  of  the 
public. — Ibid.  v.  i.  p.  315. 
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— an  injunction  which,  if  restored  at  this  day,  might 
be  beneficial,  many  of  our  rural  villages  being  ruined 
by  this  kind  of  absenteeism. 

Ship-money  was  levied  on  a  writ  framed  on  a 
form  of  law,  and  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  every 
county  in  England,  "  To  provide  a  ship  of  war  for 
the  king's  service,  and  to  send  it  amply  provided  and 
fitted,  by  such  a  day,  to  such  a  place ;  and  with  that 
writ  were  sent  to  the  sheriff  instructions,  that  instead 
of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his  county  such  a  sum 
of  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy  for  his  majesty's  use,  with  direction  as  to  what 
manner  he  should  proceed  against  such  as  refused.1" 
Hume  observes,  that  the  amount  of  this  tax  was  very 
moderate ;  it  was  levied  upon  the  people  with  equa- 
lity, and  the  money  was  entirely  expended  upon  the 
navy,  to  the  great  honour  and  advantage  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  star-chamber  (camera  stellata)  was  so  called 
because  the  room  wherein  its  members  sat,  the  old 
council-chamber  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  was 
full  of  windows;  or,  which  is  the  more  probable 
supposition,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  because 
haply  the  roof  thereof  was  at  first  garnished  with 
gilded  stars.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  court  itself  was 
of  very  ancient  origin,  but  new-modelled  by  statutes 
3  Henry  VII.  c.  i.,  and  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  xx.,  con- 
sisting of  divers  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  being 
privy -councillors,  together  with  two  judges  of  the 
courts  of  common  law,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  jury.  Their  jurisdiction  extended  legally  over 
riots,  perjury,  misbehaviour  of  sheriffs,  and  other 
notorious  misdemeanors  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  Yet  this,  as  Lord  Clarendon  informs  us,  was 
afterwards  stretched  to  the  asserting  of  all  proclama- 

1  Clarendon's  Hist.  i.  p.  70. 
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tions  and  orders  of  state ;  to  the  vindicating  illegal 
commissions  and  the  grants  of  monopolies.1 

The  high  -  commission  court  was  erected  and 
united  to  the  regal  power  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of 
1  Eliz.  c.  i.,  instead  of  a  larger  jurisdiction,  which 
had  before  been  exercised  under  the  pope's  supre- 
macy. It  was  intended  to  vindicate  the  dignity  and 
peace  of  the  Church,  by  reforming,  ordering,  and 
correcting  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  persons,  and 
all  manner  of  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  and  abuses ; 
but  now  it  had  far  exceeded  its  original  powers,  and 
proceeded  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

While  such  was  the  unsettled  state  of  civil  affairs 
at  the  time  of  the  first  parliament  of  1640,  religious 
matters  were  not  in  a  less  critical  condition.  To 
these  we  must  now  direct  our  attention,  since  they 
interwove  themselves  with  every  circumstance  of  the 
times,  and  were  the  levers  which  put  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  nation  in  motion. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  it  had  been  the  misfortune  of  the  Church 
to  be  assailed  by  two  opposite  factions,  yet  either 
endeavouring  to  seduce  her  from  that  middle  way 
which  she  had  so  wisely  chosen : 

"  The  golden  mean,  and  quiet  flow 
Of  truths  that  soften  hatred,  temper  strife." 

Those  well-meaning  men  who,  not  sufficiently 
strong  in  the  faith  ;'  to  swell  the  Marian  death-list," 
had  taken  refuge  during  Mary's  reign  amid  th 
foreign  reformers,  no  sooner  returned  to  England 
at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  than  they  began  to 
sow  those  seeds  of  dissension  which  to  this  hour 
continue  to  check  the  growth  of  Christian  truth. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  ulterior  designs  of 
these  prime  movers  in  ultra-reformation,  i.  e.  in  their 

1  See  Blackstorie's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  266. 
E  2 
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endeavour  to  assimilate  the  English  Church  to  the 
Genevan  model,  it  is  certain  that  their  disciples  car- 
ried out  their  principles  to  an  extent  quite  inconsist- 
ent with  the  existence  of  a  duly  constituted  Church. 
Hence,  after  various  struggles  for  further  reforma- 
tion,—  happily  rendered  abortive  by  the  stubborn 
orthodoxy  of  our  forefathers, — the  more  disaffected 
members  of  the  English  Church  seceded  from  her 
communion,  and  founded  numerous  presbyteries,  of 
which  that  established  at  Wandsworth  in  Surrey 
(1573)  was  the  first,  after  the  example  of  their  bre- 
thren in  Scotland.  While  these  were  the  bitter  as- 
sailants of  the  Church  without,  others,  of  a  kindred 
but  less  ingenuous  spirit,  were  abetting  their  cause 
within  her  pale.  Churchmen  generally,  however, 
made  a  noble  stand  against  Puritanism ;  and  the  pre- 
lates, who  saw  the  danger,  now  rigidly  enforced  the 
observance  of  canons  and  rubrics.  Of  these,  Laud, 
successively  bishop  of  St.  David's,  Bath  and  Wells, 
London,  and  eventually  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  at  this  time  considered  the  leader, — "  the  tallest 
cedar  on  the  Church's  Lebanon."  His  high  place 
also  in  the  king's  councils  and  affections  made  him 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  hatred,  not  only  to  the 
Puritans,  but  to  all  those  nominal  Churchmen  who, 
considering  the  Church  as  a  mere  engine  of  the  State, 
regarded  with  jealousy  whatever  gave  her  due  ascend- 
ency. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  these  various 
elements  of  discord  and  dissatisfaction  had  ceased 
to  operate  sometime  previous  to  the  disastrous  out- 
break in  Scotland  before  alluded  to.  Whatever  may 
have  led  to  this  tranquillity — whether  the  nation  had 
taken  a  juster  view  of  the  origin  of  their  burden- 
some taxations,  and  the  innovations  in  religion,  as 
they  were  called ;  or  whether,  finding  any  effectual 
redress  impossible,  it  was  deemed  more  magnanimous 
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to  bear  patiently  the  evils  which  could  not  be  avoided 
— nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  such  tranquil- 
lity did  exist.  This  fact  is  not  only  attested  by  his- 
torians and  statesmen,  whose  testimony  may  be  con- 
sidered partial — such  as  Clarendon,  for  instance,  who 
describes  the  three  kingdoms  at  this  period  as  flou- 
rishing in  entire  peace  and  universal  plenty;  or  Lord 
Falkland,  who  declares,  "  that  they  were  the  most 
serene,  quiet,  and  halcyon  days ;  a  few  contemptible 
pirates  were  our  most  formidable  enemies, — there 
being  prince  nor  state  with  whom  we  had  not  either  al- 
liance or  amity,  or  both," — but  even  such  a  disinter- 
ested witness  as  Izaak  Walton,  whose  only  desire  was 
to  eat  his  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy,  describes 
England  "  as  being  happy  and  in  peace,  though  in- 
wardly sick  of  being  well."  But  no  sooner  did  that 
"  small,  scarce-discernible  cloud  arise  in  the  north," 
than  it  quickly  crossed  the  Tweed  and  overspread 
England  with  its  darkness.  The  Scotch  rebellion 
seemed  to  awaken  the  remembrance  of  every  griev- 
ance both  in  Church  and  State,  and  raised  in  dis- 
affected Englishmen  the  expectation  of  an  accom- 
plishment of  their  long-cherished  hopes,  like  that 
which  had  been  so  unfortunately  conceded  by  the 
king  at  Berwick.  Denunciations  against  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  the  horrors  of  popery,  became  daily 
more  loud  ;  and  the  storm  of  popular  insurrection,  so 
long  hushed,  gave  every  sign  of  bursting  forth  with 
increased  and  overwhelming  fury. 

To  discuss  at  length  the  reasonableness  or  un- 
reasonableness of  all  this  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  our  present  inquiry  ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
in  passing,  that  if  Charles  had  been  driven  to  an 
occasional  stretch  of  his  prerogative,  beyond  the 
limits  which  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution 
had  assigned,  it  was  only  to  effect  those  ends,  which, 
if  his  parliaments  had  done  their  duty,  might  have 
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been  accomplished  in  the  accustomed  way.  Besides, 
on  finding  that  they  whom  he  had  summoned  for  the 
express  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  supplying  the  ne- 
cessities, and  defending  the  rights  of  his  people,  re- 
fused their  co-operation  in  the  only  method  in  which 
it  could  be  serviceable,  the  king  might  reasonably 
conclude  that  he  was  justified,  if  not  bound,  as  the 
father  of  his  people,  to  take  their  protection  into  his 
own  hands,  and  to  promote  it  in  the  best  way  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  allowed. 

As  to  the  clamour  raised^on  the  ground  of  in- 
novations in  religion,  nothing  is  plainer  than  that 
Laud,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  were  only  en- 
deavouring to  restore  and  carry  out  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation.  To  accuse  them  of  the  design  of 
introducing  popery  is  a  charge  too  absurd  for  any 
rational  person  at  this  day  to  venture  upon;  and 
even  they  who,  while  exonerating  them  from  such 
a  charge,  are  still  inclined  to  question  the  prudence 
of  their  choosing  that  particular  juncture  for  restor- 
ing a  more  catholic  tone  of  theology,  and  a  stricter 
discipline,  will  do  well,  ere  they  pass  a  final  sentence 
of  condemnation,  to  reflect  upon  the  following  judg- 
ment of  good  Bishop  Wilson:  If  for  fear  of  off  end- 
ing men,  or  for  a  false  love  of  peace,  we  forbear  to 
defend  the  truth,  we  betray  and  abandon  it.  At  the 
same  time,  while  entirely  exculpating  Laud  from  any 
design  of  corrupting  the  faith  of  the  English  Church, 
none  can  too  much  deplore  his  irritable  temper,1 

1  This  greatest  failing  he  himself  acknowledged  and  de- 
plored. Clarendon  tells  us,  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  once 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  archbishop  on  this  delicate 
subject;  on  which  occasion  Laud  smiled,  and  said,  "  that  he 
could  only  undertake  for  his  heart,  that  he  had  very  good  mean- 
ing ;  for  his  tongue,  he  could  not  undertake  that  he  would  not 
sometimes  speak  more  hastily  and  sharply  than  he  should  do 
(which  oftentimes  he  was  sorry,  and  reprehended  himself  for), 
and  to  a  tune  which  might  be  liable  to  misinterpretation  with 
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his  want  of  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  and,  at  times, 
his  severity.  Nor  was  Charles,  perhaps,  justified 
in  retaining  such  a  man  in  so  high  a  place  in  his 
councils,  when  a  great  portion  of  the  nation,  whose 
interests  were  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  had  ceased  to 
have  confidence  in  him.  We  must  not,  however,  dis- 
miss Laud  without  giving  his  character  its  proper 
counterpoise,  even  though,  as  Wordsworth  truly  ob- 
serves, in  the  note  to  his  noble  sonnet,  in  this  age  a 
word  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  Laud,  or  even  in 
compassion  for  his  fate,  without  incurring  a  charge 
of  bigotry.  Let  it  then  never  be  forgotten,  that 
instead  of  being  only  "  not  literally  destitute  of  re- 
ligion, "  1  or  his  religion  being  "  narrow  and  into- 
lerant," his  piety  was  at  once  unaffected  and  sin- 
cere, catholic  and  charitable,  and  his  talents,  so  far 
from  being  "  hardly  above  mediocrity,"  were  of  a 
very  high  order.  Never  was  there  one  more  eminent 
as  a  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men,  or  more 
munificent  in  works  of  charity.2  To  no  primate 
does  the  English  Church  owe  a  greater  debt  of 
gratitude ;  and  while  the  virtues  of  this  great  and 
good  man  were  almost  unequalled,  his  errors  —  a  fact 
which  Hume  declares  to  be  sufficient  for  his  vindi- 
cation— were  the  most  excusable  of  all  those  which 
prevailed  during  that  zealous  period. 

them  who  were  not  very  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  so  knew 
that  it  was  an  infirmity  which  his  nature  and  education  had  so 
rooted  in  him,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  it."  Life, 
p.  65. 

1  It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  assign  these  expressions  to 
such  a  writer  as  Hallam:   see  Constitutional  History,  ii.  pp. 
53,  54.     Compare  Collier's  character  of  Laud,  ii.  p.  834. 

2  For  the  services  rendered  by  Laud  to  the  cause  of  lite- 
rature, see  a  paper  read  on  the  subject  by  Archdeacon  Todd, 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  :   Transactions,  vol.  ii. 
p.  205-226.    The  archbishop's  works  of  charity  are  recorded  in 
Rushworth.   They  fully  justify  Archdeacon  Todd  in  saying  that 
Laud  gave  more  like  a  king  than  a  subject. 
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But,  whatever  may  have  been  their  source,  and 
however  well  or  ill  founded,  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed were  the  alarming  signs  of  the  times  when 
the  parliament  of  April  13th,  1640,  assembled.  Of 
the  members  who  composed  it,  although  there  were 
some,  like  the  Lord-keeper  Finch,  and  the  Earl  of 
StraiFord,  fully  prepared  to  defend  every  act  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  a  still  greater  number, 
like  Lord  Falkland  and  Mr.  Hyde,  who,  while  re- 
straining its  abuse,  would  protect  its  due  exercise, 
there  were  not  a  few  who,  like  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den,  were  secretly  bent  upon  remodelling,  if  not 
destroying,  the  constitution  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
This  parliament,  however,  like  its  predecessors,  had 
a  very  short  existence.  On  the  king  asking  for  sup- 
plies necessary  for  subduing  the  insolence  of  the 
rebellious  Scotch  (since,  notwithstanding  the  me- 
morable pacification,  hostilities  had  been  renewed), 
the  commons,  instead  of  obeying  the  royal  request, 
entered  into  a  long  and  violent  debate  about  griev- 
ances, in  which  question  Mr.  Pym  took  the  lead, 
in  a  speech  full  of  declamation  and  the  most  insult- 
ing menaces.  At  this  unexpected  refusal,  and  after 
various  abortive  conferences  had  been  held  between 
both  houses,  the  king,  acting  upon  the  treacherous 
advice  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  (the  elder),  who  advised 
him  to  quell  such  an  opposition  at  its  commencement, 
suddenly  dissolved  the  parliament,  within  a  month 
after  it  had  been  summoned  (May  5th). 

While  all  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  and  even 
the  king  himself  upon  mature  reflection,  deplored  this 
hasty  and  unseasonable  proceeding,  the  disaffected 
portion  of  them  hailed  it  as  a  great  triumph  to  their 
principles — supposing,  and  they  were  not  wrong  in 
the  supposition,  that  the  court  becoming  more  un- 
popular by  such  a  step,  the  people  would,  in  the  next 
exercise  of  their  elective  franchise,  take  care  to  re- 
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turn  members  even  better  disposed  than  those  in  the 
last  parliament  to  protect  their  rights  and  redress 
their  grievances.  Cromwell's  cousin,  the  saturnine 
Mr.  St.  John,  who  was  seldom  known  to  smile,  when 
Mr.  Hyde  lamented  to  him  the  dismissal  of  so  wise 
a  parliament,  replied,  with  some  facetiousness,  "  that 
all  was  well ;  that  it  must  be  worse  before  it  was  bet- 
ter ;  and  that  this  parliament  could  never  have  done 
what  was  necessary  to  be  done."1  That  this  predic- 
tion was  not  unfounded,  the  conduct  of  both  parties, 
during  the  brief  interval  between  the  dissolution  and 
assembling  of  another  parliament,  too  plainly  de- 
monstrated. On  the  king's  part,  the  imprisoning,  a 
few  days  after  the  dissolution,  of  several  disaffected 
members;  the  prolonged  sitting  of  convocation,  in 
which  were  passed  the  well-known  canons,  the  sixth 
of  which  enjoined  the  imposition  of  what  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  et  -  cetera  oath  ; 2 

1  Clarendon's  History. 

2  As  this  oath  was  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  the  clause  from  which  it  received  its  name  : — 
"  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear,  that  I  do  approve  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline or  government  established  in  the  Church  of  England,  as 
containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  that  I  will 
not  endeavour  by  myself,  or  any  other,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  bring  in  any  popish  doctrine  contrary  to  that  which  is  so 
established :  nor  will  I  give  my  consent  to  alter  the  govern- 
ment of  this  Church  by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  arch- 
deacons, Sec."     The  reason  of  this  abbreviation  is  thus  given 
by  Collier.      In  the  five  preceding  canons  made  some   time 
before,  there  was  a  particular  recital  of  all  the  persons  vested 
with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;   that  is  to  say,  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  deans  and  chapters,  and  other 
persons  having  peculiar  and  exempt  jurisdiction.     All  these 
particulars,  having  been  respectively  set  forth  in  the  first  five 
canons,  were  in  the  first  draught  of  this  oath  cut  off  with  an 
&c.  to  avoid  repetition.     However,  it  was  intended  to  engross 
the  canons  in  the  whole  length  of  the  enumeration,  and  then  the 
exceptionable  "  &c."  would  have  been  thrown  out  of  course ;  but 
the  king  being  tired  with  the  charge  of  keeping  a  guard  for  the 
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proceedings  against  the  sheriffs  who  refused  to  col- 
lect the  hated  ship-money ;  commissions  of  array ; l 
the  high -commission  court;  —  these  exasperating, 
though  in  some  degree  necessary  measures  on  the 
king's  part,  as  well  as  increasing  clamours  among 
the  people — their  violent  entrance  into  St.  Paul's, 
where  the  high-commission  court  was  sitting,  and 
pulling  down  the  benches,  and  crying  out,  "  No 
bishops  I"  "  No  commission-courts !" — tumults  about 
Lambeth,  in  which  the  fanatical  mob  threatened  to 
tear  the  apostolic  primate  to  pieces — the  unrestrained 
agency  of  a  licentious  and  infidel  press, — were  cir- 
cumstances sufficiently  indicative  of  an  approaching 
collision. 

Hence,  when  another  parliament  met  on  the  3d 
of  November  following,  never  was  any  similar  assem- 
bly more  bent  upon  protecting  what  it  conceived  to 
be  the  privileges  of  the  people  it  represented.  As 
Clarendon  truly  observes,  the  temper  and  constitu- 
tion of  both  houses  were  very  different  from  the  last. 
And  most  of  those  members — (for  many  were  again 
returned)  who  had  before  looked  with  suspicion  or 
coldness  upon  the  popular  faction — now  transferred 

convocation,  and  the  clamour  occasioned  by  this  extraordinary 
security,  sent  several  messages  to  the  clergy  to  press  upon  them 
despatch.  The  houses  being  thus  somewhat  hurried,  sent  the 
canons  to  the  press,  and  forgot  to  expunge  the  "  &c."  Eccl.  Hist. 
ii.  p.  793. 

i  Commissions  of  array  arose  out  of  the  feudal  law,  whereby 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  were  divided  into  what  were  called 
knights'  fees,  in  number  about  60,000  ;  and  for  every  knight's 
fee  a  knight  or  soldier  (miles]  was  bound  to  attend  the  king  in 
his  wars  for  forty  days  in  a  year.  This  personal  service,  in 
process  of  time,  degenerated  into  pecuniary  commutation  or 
aids.  While  these  continued  in  force,  it  was  usual  from  time 
to  time  for  our  princes  to  issue  commissions  of  array,  and  send 
into  every  county  officers  to  muster  and  array,  or  set  in  mili- 
tary order,  the  inhabitants  of  each  district.  Lieutenants  of 
counties  are  now  such  officers. 
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their  suspicion  to  the  other  side,  conceiving  that 
there  was  more  reason  for  dreading  an  excess  of  the 
king's  prerogative  than  an  abuse  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament.  Of  this  number  was  Lord  Falkland;  for 
however  he  may,  at  his  first  entrance  into  parliament, 
have  held  the  same  sound  views  as  Mr.  Hyde,  his  con- 
duct now  proves  that  he  was  less  strenuous,  for  a  time, 
in  the  defence  of  the  Church  and  Crown  than  his 
friend.  "  From  the  debates  of  the  last  short  parliament, 
which  were  managed  with  all  imaginable  gravity  and 
sobriety,  he  had  contracted  such  a  reverence  for  par- 
liaments, that  he  thought  it  really  impossible  that 
they  could  ever  produce  mischief  or  inconvenience 
to  the  kingdom  ;  or  that  the  kingdom  could  be  toler- 
ably happy  in  the  intermission  of  them.  And  from 
the  unhappy  and  unseasonable  dissolution  of  that  con- 
vention, he  harboured,  it  may  be,  some  jealousy  and 
prejudice  to  the  court,  towards  which  he  was  not  be- 
fore immoderately  inclined ;  his  father  having  wasted 
a  full  fortune  there,  on  those  offices  and  employments 
by  which  other  men  used  to  obtain  a  greater."1 

With  these  altered  views  it  was  that  Lord  Falk- 
land resumed  his  seat  for  Newport,  in  the  Long 
Parliament. 

1  Clarendon's  History,  ii.  p.  352. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Long  Parliament — Mr.  Pym's  speech — Lord  Strafford  impeached — Im- 
peachment of  Laud  —  Debate  on  Ship-money — Lord  Falkland's 
speech — Impeachment  of  Finch — Violent  parliamentary  measures 
— London  petition — Episcopacy — Lord  Falkland's  speech — Trial  of 
Strafford— His  attainder— Lord  Falkland's  conduct  herein— Straf- 
ford's  last  words— His  death— Reflections. 

No  sooner  had  the  parliament  assembled,  than  forty 
committees  were  appointed  to  examine  into  exist- 
ing grievances.  After  this  Mr.  Pym  commenced  the 
first  formal  debate  with  a  speech  of  even  greater 
violence  than  that  which  was  chiefly  instrumental 
towards  procuring  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parlia- 
ment. Still  in  this,  and  similar  debates,  no  member 
seemed  at  present  inclined  to  question  the  wholesome 
maxim,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  all  their 
attacks  being  aimed  against  those  corrupt  ministers, 
as  they  were  called,  who,  as  the  king's  councillors, 
were  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  every  evil.  Of 
these,  none  was  more  hated  than  Lord  Strafford. 
This  great  man  had  in  the  early  part  of  his  politi- 
cal career  favoured  the  popular  party,  but  detecting 
their  ulterior  designs,  he  deserted  their  ranks,1  and 
eventually  became  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  for- 
midable advocates  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
An  apostacy,  so  it  was  deemed,  like  this  from  the 

1  Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  529. 
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commonwealth,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  raise  the 
malignity  of  the  men  he  had  forsaken ;  but  as  this 
was  too  ungenerous  a  charge  to  be  openly  broached, 
other  accusations  were  invented  to  accomplish  his 
destruction.  Accordingly,  on  the  llth  November 
1640,  it  was  suddenly  resolved,  that  a  message  of 
impeachment  against  the  earl  should  be  sent  by  the 
Commons  to  the  Lords.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Falk- 
land, though  no  friend  to  Strafford,  as  the  sequel  will 
shew,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  member  present 
who  protested  against  the  indecorous  haste,  by  mo- 
destly suggesting,  "  whether  it  would  not  better  suit 
the  gravity  of  their  proceedings,  first  to  digest  many 
of  those  particulars  which  had  been  mentioned  by  a 
committee,  before  they  sent  up  to  accuse  him?"1  But 
all  remonstrance  was  in  vain.  The  Commons,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Pym,2  accused  the  earl  of  high-treason 
before  the  House  of  Lords  that  same  day,  and  he  was 
at  a  moment's  notice  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
black  rod. 

The  impeachment  of  Strafford  was  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Laud  (Dec.  18);  and  the  secretary, 
Windebank,  fearing  lest  a  similar  fate  might  await  him, 
fled:  so  that  the  Commons  had  done  much  towards 

1  Clarendon's  History. 

5  Between  Pym  and  Strafford  the  closest  intimacy  had  once 
existed  ;  and  they  long  advocated  the  same  political  views.  But 
when  the  latter  was  upon  making  his  peace  with  the  court,  he 
sent  for  Pym  to  meet  him  alone  at  Greenwich,  where  he  began 
to  sound  Pym  about  the  dangers  they  were  like  to  run  by  the 
courses  they  were  in,  and  what  advantages  they  might  have,  if 
they  would  listen  to  some  offers  which  would  probably  be  made 
them  from  the  court.  Pym,  understanding  his  drift,  stopt  him 
short  with  this  expression,  "  You  need  not  use  all  this  art  to 
tell  me  that  you  have  a  mind  to  leave  us  ;  but  remember  what 
I  tell  you — you  are  going  to  be  undone.  But  remember,  that 
though  you  leave  us  now,  I  will  never  leave  you  while  your 
head  is  upon  your  shoulders."  It  will  be  seen  that  Pym  was 
true  to  his  word.  See  Welwood's  Memoirs,  p.  47. 
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ridding  the  crown  of  those  advisers  whose  counsel 
and  opposition  they  most  dreaded.  Still  was  there 
one  remaining  who  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
popular  party — the  Lord-keeper  Finch.  His  opening 
speech  and  subsequent  conduct  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  above  all,  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  ship- 
money,  of  the  general  exaction  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  as  well  as  of  the  extrajudicial  opinion  of 
the  judges, — these  delinquencies  were  quite  sufficient 
to  justify  the  suspicion,  that  no  measure  for  good 
could  be  effected,  so  long  as  he  retained  his  seat 
at  the  council-board.  As  a  preliminary  measure  for 
accusing  this  obnoxious  minister,  a  motion  had  been 
made  on  the  subject  of  ship-money;  when  Lord 
Falkland  delivered  a  speech  of  considerable  length 
and  power  (Dec.  7).  The  reader,  therefore,  cannot 
have  a  better  notion  of  his  opinion  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  than  by  reading  the  speech  itself,  which, 
as  being  a  fair  specimen  of  the  parliamentary  elo- 
quence of  the  times,  is  inserted  entire.1 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rejoice  very  much  to  see  this 
day ;  and  the  want  hath  not  lain  in  my  affections, 
but  my  lungs,  if  to  all  that  hath  been  past  I  have 
not  been  as  loud  with  my  voice  as  any  man  in  the 
house;  yet  truly  my  opinion  is,  we  have  yet  done 
nothing,  if  we  do  no  more.  I  shall  add  what  I 
humbly  conceive  ought  to  be  added,  as  soon  as 
I  have  said  something  with  reference  to  him  that 
says  it. 

"  I  will  first  desire  the  forgiveness  of  the  house, 
if  aught  I  say  seem  to  intrench  upon  another's  pro- 
fession, and  enter  upon  the  work  of  another  robe; 
since  I  have  been  entrusted  by  the  report  of  a  learned 
committee,  and  confirmed  by  the  uncontradicted  rule 
of  the  house ;  since  I  shall  say  nothing  of  this  kind 

1  Rushworth,  part  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  86. 
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but  in  order  to  something  further ;  and,  which  moves 
me  most  to  venture  my  opinion,  and  to  expect  your 
pardon,  since  I  am  confident  that  history  alone  is 
sufficient  to  shew  this  judgment  contrary  to  our  laws, 
and  logic  alone  sufficient  to  prove  it  destructive  to 
our  propriety,  which  every  free  and  noble  person 
values  more  than  his  profession.  I  will  not  profess 
I  know  myself;  but  all  those  who  know  me,  know 
that  my  natural  disposition  is  to  decline  from  seve- 
rity, much  more  from  cruelty. 

"  That  I  have  no  particular  provocation  from 
their  persons,  and  have  particular  obligations  to  their 
calling,  against  whom  I  am  to  speak ;  and  though  I 
have  not  so  much  knowledge  in  law,  yet  far  more 
than  I  have  use  for ;  so  I  hope  it  will  be  believed, 
that  only  public  interest  hath  extorted  this  from  me, 
and  that  which  I  would  not  say,  if  I  conceived  it  not 
so  true,  and  so  necessary,  that  no  undigested  meat  can 
lie  heavier  upon  the  stomach,  than  this  unsaid  would 
have  lain  upon  my  conscience. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  the  constitution  of  this  common- 
wealth hath  established,  or  rather  endeavoured  to 
establish  to  us  the  security  of  our  goods,  and  the 
security  of  those  laws  which  would  secure  us  and 
our  goods,  by  appointing  for  us  judges  so  settled,  so 
sworn,  that  there  can  be  no  oppression,  but  they  of 
necessity  must  be  accessary  ;  since,  if  they  neither 
deny,  nor  delay  us  justice,  which  neither  for  the 
great  nor  little  seal  they  ought  to  do,  the  greatest 
person  in  this  kingdom  cannot  continue  the  least 
violence  upon  the  meanest.  But  this  security,  Mr, 
Speaker,  hath  been  almost  our  ruin ;  for  it  hath  been 
turned,  or  rather  turned  itself,  into  a  battery  against 
us :  and  those  persons  who  should  have  been  as  dogs 
to  defend  the  sheep,  have  been  as  wolves  to  worry 
them. 

"  These  judges,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  instance   not 
F  2 
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them  only,  but  their  greatest  crime,  have  delivered 
an  opinion  and  judgment  in  an  extrajudicial  manner; 
that  is,  such  as  came  not  within  their  cognizance, 
they  being  judges,  and  neither  philosophers  nor  poli- 
ticians ;  in  which,  when  that  which  they  would  have 
so  absolute  and  evident  taketh  place,  the  law  of  the 
land  ceases,  and  that  of  general  reason  and  equity, 
by  which  particular  laws  at  first  ware  framed,  returns 
to  his  throne  and  government,  where  safois  populi 
becomes  not  only  suprema,  but  sola  lex  ;  at  which, 
and  to  which  end,  whatsoever  should  dispense  with 
the  king,  to  make  use  of  any  money,  dispenses  with 
us,  to  make  use  of  his,  and  one  another's.  In  this 
judgment  they  contradicted  both  many  and  learned 
acts  and  declarations  of  parliament;  and  those  in 
this  very  case,  in  this  very  reign ;  so  that  for  them 
they  needed  to  have  consulted  with  no  other  record 
but  with  their  memories. 

"  They  have  contradicted  apparent  evidences, 
by  supposing  mighty  and  eminent  dangers,  in  the 
most  serene,  quiet,  and  halcyon  days  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  imagined,  a  few  contemptible  pirates  being 
our  most  formidable  enemies,  and  there  being  nei- 
ther prince  nor  state  with  whom  we  had  not  either 
alliance  or  amity,  or  both. 

"  They  contradict  the  writ  itself,  by  supposing 
that  supposed  danger  to  be  so  sudden,  that  it  would 
not  stay  for  a  parliament,  which  required  but  forty 
days'  stay,  and  the  writ  being  in  no  such  haste, 
but  being  content  to  stay  forty  days'  seven  times 
over. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seemed  generally  strange  that 
they  saw  not  the  law,  which  all  men  else  saw,  but 
themselves.  Yet  though  this  begot  the  more  general 
wonder,  three  other  particulars  begot  the  more  gene- 
ral indignation.  The  first  of  all  the  reasons  for  this 
judgment  was  such,  that  there  needed  not  any  from 
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the  adverse  party  to  help  them  to  convert  those  few, 
who  before  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  lega- 
lity of  that  most  illegal  writ,  there  being  fewer  that 
approved  of  the  judgment  than  there  were  that 
judged  it  legal — for  I  am  confident  they  did  not 
that  themselves. 

"  Secondly,  when  they  had  allowed  to  the  king 
the  sole  power  in  necessity,  the  sole  judgment  of  ne- 
cessity, and  by  that  enabled  him  to  take  both  from 
us,  what  he  would,  when  he  would,  and  how  he 
would,  they  yet  continue  to  persuade  us  that  they 
had  left  us  our  liberties  and  properties. 

"  The  third  and  last  is,  and  which  I  confess 
moved  most,  that  by  the  transformation  of  us  from 
the  state  of  free  subjects  (a  good  phrase,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  Dr.  Heylin's  favour)  unto  that  of  villains,  they 
disable  us  by  legal  and  voluntary  supplies  to  express 
our  affections  to  his  majesty,  and  by  that  to  cherish 
his  to  us;  that  is,  by  parliaments. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause  of  all  the  miseries  we 
have  suffered,  and  the  cause  of  all  our  jealousies  we 
have  had,  that  we  should  yet  suffer,  is,  that  a  most 
excellent  prince  hath  been  most  infinitely  abused  by 
his  judges,  telling  him  that  by  policy  he  might  do 
what  he  pleased :  with  the  first  of  these  we  are  now 
to  deal,  which  may  be  a  leading  to  the  rest.  And 
since,  in  providing  of  these  laws,  upon  which  these 
men  have  trampled,  our  ancestors  have  shewed  their 
utmost  care  and  wisdom,  for  our  undoubted  security, 
words  having  done  nothing,  and  yet  they  have  done 
all  that  words  can  do,  we  must  now  be  forced  to 
think  of  abolishing  of  our  grievances,  and  of  taking 
away  this  judgment  and  these  judges  together,  and 
of  regulating  their  successors  by  their  exemplary 
punishment. 

"  I  will  not  speak  much ;  I  will  only  say  we  have 
accused  a  great  person  of  high-treason  for  intending 
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to  subvert  our  fundamental  laws,  and  to  introduce 
arbitrary  government,  which  we  suppose  he  meant 
to  do  ;  we  are  sure  these  have  done  it,  there  being 
no  law  more  fundamental  than  they  have  already 
subverted,  and  no  government  more  absolute  than 
they  have  really  introduced.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
the  severe  punishment,  but  the  sudden  removal  of 
these  men,  will  have  a  sudden  effect  in  one  very  con- 
siderable consideration. 

"  We  only  accuse,  and  the  House  of  Lords  con- 
demn, in  which  condemnation  they  usually  receive 
advice  (though  not  direction)  from  the  judges;  and 
I  leave  it  to  every  man  to  imagine  how  prejudicial  to 
us, — that  is,  to  the  commonwealth, — and  how  partial 
to  their  fellow-malefactors,  the  advice  of  such  judges 
is  like  to  be.  How  undoubtedly,  for  their  own  sakes, 
they  will  think  it  may  conduce  to  their  power,  that 
every  action  be  judged  to  be  a  less  fault,  and  every 
person  to  be  less  faulty  than  in  justice  they  ought  to 
do.  Amongst  these,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  that 
I  must  not  lose  in  the  crowd,  whom  I  doubt  not  but 
we  shall  find,  when  we  examine  the  rest  of  them, 
with  what  hopes  they  have  been  tempted,  by  what 
fears  they  have  been  essayed,  and  by  what  and  by 
whose  importunity  they  have  been  pursued,  before 
they  consented  to  what  they  did ; — I  doubt  not,  I 
say,  but  we  shall  then  find  him  to  have  been  a  most 
admirable  solicitor,  but  a  most  abominable  judge ; 
he  it  is,  who  not  only  gave  away  with  his  breath  what 
our  ancestors  had  purchased  for  us  by  so  large  an  ex- 
pense of  their  time,  their  care,  their  treasure,  and  their 
blood,  and  employed  his  industry,  as  great  as  his  un- 
justice,  to  persuade  others  to  join  with  him  in  that 
deed  of  gift,  but  strove  to  root  up  those  liberties 
which  they  had  cut  down ;  and  to  make  our  griev- 
ances immortal,  and  our  slavery  irreparable,  lest  any 
part  of  our  posterity  might  want  occasion  to  curse 
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him,  he  declared  that  power  to  be  so  inherent  to 
the  crown,  as  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  even  of 
parliaments  to  divide  them. 

"  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Speaker, — and  I  think  here 
that  common  fame  is  ground  enough  for  this  house 
to  accuse  upon ;  and  then  undoubtedly  there  is  enough 
to  be  accused  upon  in  this  house, — he  hath  reported 
this  so  generally,  that  I  expect  not  that  you  shall 
bid  me  name  him  whom  you  all  know,  nor  do  I  look 
to  tell  you  news,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  my  lord-keeper. 
But  this  I  think  fit  to  put  you  in  mind  of,  that  his 
place  admits  him  to  his  majesty,  and  trusts  him  with 
his  majesty's  conscience;  and  how  pernicious  every 
moment  must  be,  which  gives  him  means  to  infuse 
such  unjust  opinions  of  this  house,  as  are  expressed 
in  a  libel,  rather  than  a  declaration,  of  which  many 
believe  him  to  be  the  principal  secretary ;  and  the 
other  puts  the  most  vast  and  unlimited  power  of  the 
chancery  into  his  hands,  the  safest  of  which  will  be 
dangerous ;  for  my  part  I  think  no  man  secure,  that 
he  shall  think  himself  worth  any  thing  when  he  rises, 
whilst  all  our  estates  are  in  his  breast  who  hath  sa- 
crificed his  country  to  his  ambition ;  whilst  he  who 
hath  prostrated  his  own  conscience  hath  the  keeping 
of  the  king's ;  and  he  who  hath  undone  us  already 
by  wholesale  hath  a  power  left  in  him  by  retail. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament 
he  told  us,  and  I  am  confident  every  man  here  be- 
lieves it  before  he  told  it,  and  never  the  more  for  his 
telling,  though  a  sorry  witness  is  a  good  testimony 
against  himself, — that  his  majesty  never  required  any 
thing  from  any  of  his  ministers  but  justice  and  inte- 
grity :  against  which,  if  any  of  them  have  trans- 
gressed, upon  their  heads,  and  that  deservedly,  it  all 
ought  to  fall.  It  was  full  and  truly  said ;  but  he  hath 
in  this  saying  pronounced  his  own  condemnation:  we 
shall  be  more  partial  to  him  than  he  is  to  himself,  if 
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we  be  slow  to  pursue  it.  It  is  therefore  my  just 
and  humble  motion,  that  we  may  choose  a  select 
committee  to  draw  up  his  and  their  charge,  and  to 
examine  their  carriage  in  this  particular,  to  make 
use  of  it  in  the  charge ;  and  if  he  shall  be  found 
guilty  of  tampering  with  judges  against  the  public 
security,  who  thought  tampering  with  witnesses  in  a 
private  cause  worthy  of  so  great  a  fine ;  if  he  should 
be  found  to  have  gone  before  the  rest  to  this  judg- 
ment, and  to  have  gone  beyond  the  rest  in  this  judg- 
ment,—that  in  the  punishment  of  it  the  justice  of 
this  house  may  not  deny  him  the  due  honour  both 
to  precede  and  exceed  the  rest." 

This  speech  was  doubtless  mainly  conducive  to 
the  consequent  decision  of  the  house,  which  voted 
the  tax  in  question  to  be  illegal,  as  being  levied 
against  the  rights  of  property  and  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  in  direct  opposition  to  former  acts  of 
parliament,  and  the  petition  of  right.1  A  commit- 
tee2 was  also  appointed,  • — in  which  Lord  Falkland's 
name  stands  first,  —  to  go  forthwith  to  the  judges  to 
know  how  they  were  solicited  or  threatened,  and  in 
what  manner,  and  by  whom,  to  give  any  opinion  or 
judgment  concerning  ship-money.  The  result  of  this 
conference  was,  that  Finch,  who  had  been  so  severely 
alluded  to  in  Lord  Falkland's  speech,  was  selected 
as  a  fit  object  of  vengeance.  On  being  informed 
that  the  commons  were  preparing  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  him,  the  lord-keeper  desired  to  be 

1  The  petition  of  right  was  a  parliamentary  declaration  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  extorted  by  the  commons  from  the 
king,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  infringing  upon  those  liber- 
ties by  an  undue  exercise  of  his  prerogative.    The  demand  was 
founded  on  the  grant  by  King  John  of  magna  carta,  of  the 
confirmatio  cartarum  by  Edward,  and  various  subsequent  acts 
of  parliament.    This,  of  course,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  bill  of 
rights  passed  at  the  Revolution. 

2  Rushworth's  Historical  Collections,  part  iii.  vol.  i  p.  88. 
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heard  before  the  house  in  his  own  defence ;  and  al- 
though the  request  was  granted  (Dec.  21),  and  a 
powerful  apology  made,  seeing  his  doom  to  be  in- 
evitable, he  immediately  escaped  from  England ;  so 
that  when  the  articles  were  exhibited  against  him 
before  the  houses,  Finch  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  influence.  After  they  were  read  (Jan.  14), 
Lord  Falkland,  who  appears  to  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  business,  addressed  the 
lords  in  a  speech,  which,  being  little  more  than  an 
echo  of  the  preceding  one,  need  not  be  quoted.1 

Emboldened  by  their  successful  efforts  against  the 
obnoxious  ministers,  the  parliament  now  advanced 
to  deeds  whose  injustice  was  only  exceeded  by  their 
cruelty.  Whoever  were  implicated  in  furthering  any 
unpopular  measure  were  branded  with  the  name  of 
delinquents.  All  farmers  and  officers  of  customs  who 
had  been  employed  in  collecting  tonnage  and  pound- 
age were  voted  criminals,  and  only  obtained  their 
pardon  at  the  price  of  150,000/.  Whoever  had  passed 
sentence  in  the  high-commission  court  or  star-cham- 
ber was  condemned.  The  consent  of  parliament,  as 
well  as  of  the  king,  was  declared  necessary  for  the 
confirmation  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  though  pro- 
mulged  by  convocation.  All  the  bishops  and  clergy 
who  had  voted  in  the  late  convocation  were  voted 
delinquents,  and  most  heavily  amerced.  Indeed,  as 
Hume  truly  says,  such  were  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  parliament,  that  the  government  seemed  changed 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  pure  democracy. 

It  will  easily  be  supposed,  that  the  discontented 
and  fanatical  spirit  which  had  before  manifested  itself 
throughout  the  nation,  would  be  aggravated,  rather 
than  appeased,  by  such  enactments.  Tumults  were 
daily  raised,  seditious  assemblies  encouraged,  and 

1  It  will  be  found  in  Rushworth,  part  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  139. 
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every  man,  neglecting  his  own  business,  was  wholly 
intent  upon  what  was  called  the  defence  of  religion 
and  liberty.  The  hierarchy  was  the  grand  object  of 
misrepresentation  ;  and  this  opposition  against  it  was 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  Scotch 
army  still  in  England,  and  burning  with  all  the  zeal 
of  their  covenant.  Numerous  petitions  were  pre- 
sented against  Episcopacv,  of  which  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  London  petition  was  the  most 
abusive  in  its  tone,  and  the  most  excessive  in  its 
demands ;  its  prayer  being,  that  "  whereas  the  go- 
vernment of  archbishops  and  lord  bishops,  deans  and 
archdeacons,  &C.,1  with  their  courts  and  ministrations 
in  them,  have  proved  prejudicial  and  very  dangerous 
to  the  Church  and  commonwealth;  and  whereas  they 
claim  their  calling  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  that 
the  said  government,  with  all  its  dependencies,  roots, 
and  branches,  may  be  abolished,  and  all  laws  in  their 
behalf  made  void." 

But  little  favourable  as  the  house  generally  was 
to  Episcopacy,  there  were  some  of  its  members  some- 
what startled  by  this  unceremonious  proposal  for  the 
demolition  of  an  order,  which,  from  its  long  con- 
nexion with  the  British  constitution,  deserved  at 
least  a  fair  hearing,  before  the  verdict  of  "  guilty" 
to  all  the  counts  in  the  indictment  now  read  against 
it,  was  pronounced.  There  were  also,  perhaps,  one 
or  two  besides  Hyde,  who,  believing  in  the  divine 
origin  of  the  order,  felt  a  becoming  awe  at  doing 
any  thing  which  might  diminish  its  due  influence. 
Others  were  prepared  to  abridge,  but  not  destroy 
its  authority  ;  while  the  majority,  doubtless,  took  the 
same  view  of  it  as  the  petitioners  did,  and  considered 
it  as  nothing  less  than  the  relic  of  popery  and  the 
badge  of  antichrist.  Painful  as  it  is  to  see  such 
diversity  of  opinion  on  a  subject  on  which  all  rightly 
1  This  is  a  fling  at  the  "  et-ccetera"  oath. 
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informed  Christians  must  be  unanimous,  these  oppo- 
site sentiments  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  imme- 
diate adoption  of  the  petition,  which,  after  several 
adjourned  debates,  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
February  9,  1640.  On  the  same  day  it  was  that 
Lord  Falkland  pronounced  his  celebrated  philippic 
against  the  English  prelates,  from  which  will  best 
appear  what  were  his  views  on  the  subject.1 

After  bringing  various  charges,  perhaps  inten- 
tionally aggravated,  in  the  hope  of  giving  greater 
force  to  his  conclusion — such  as  their  abusing  his 
majesty  as  well  as  the  people,  their  endeavour  to 
restore  popery,  kindling  and  blowing  the  common 
fire  of  both  nations,  —  after  denouncing  them  as  the 
betrayers  of  English  liberties,  and  the  abettors  of 
Lord  Strafford,  he  thus  proceeds  to  state  his  views, 
in  a  passage  which,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
opinion  of  particular  bishops,  shews  that  he  held 
"  the  sacred  regimen "  itself  in  some  reverence. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  represented  no  small  quantity 
and  no  mean  degree  of  guilt ;  and  truly  I  believe  that 
we  shall  make  no  little  compliment  to  those,  and  no 
little  apology  for  those,  to  whom  this  charge  belrngs, 
if  we  shall  lay  the  faults  of  these  men  upon  the  order  of 
the  bishops,  upon  the  Episcopacy.  I  wish  we  may  dis- 
tinguish between  those  who  have  been  carried  away 
with  the  stream,  and  those  who  have  been  the  stream 
that  carried  them ;  between  those  whose  proper  and 
natural  motion  was  towards  our  ruin  and  destruction, 
and  those  who  have  been  whirled  about  to  it,  con- 
trary to  their  natural  motion,  by  the  force  and  swing 
of  superior  orbs.  And  as  I  wish  we  may  distinguish 
between  the  more  and  less  guilty,  so  I  yet  more 

1  Rushworth,  part  in.  vol.  i.  p.  184.     This  is  one  of  the 
speeches  which  Andrew  Marvell  quotes  in  his  Rehearsal  Trans- 
posed, in  answer  to  Parker's  assertion  that  there  was  no  elo- 
quence in  the  long  parliament. 
G 
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wish  we  may  distinguish  between  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt,  if  we  consider  that,  if  not 
the  first  planters,  yet  the  first  spreaders  of  Christia- 
nity, and  the  first  and  chief  defenders  of  Christianity 
against  heresy  within  and  paganism  without,  not  only 
with  their  ink,  but  with  their  blood,  and  the  main 
conducers  to  the  resurrection  of  Christianity,  at  least 
here  in  the  Reformation — and  that  we  owe  the  light 
of  the  gospel  we  now  enjoy  to  the  fire  they  endured 
for  it,  —  were  all  bishops;  and  that  even  now,  in  the 
greatest  defection  of  that  order,  there  are  yet  some 
who  have  conduced  in  nothing  to  our  late  innova- 
tions; but  in  their  silence  some  who,  in  an  unex- 
pected and  mighty  place  and  power,  have  expressed 
an  equal  moderation  and  humility,  being  neither  am- 
bitious before,  nor  proud  after  either  of  the  crosier's 
staff  or  white  staff ;  some  who  have  been  learned  op- 
posers  of  Popery,  and  zealous  suppressors  of  Armi- 
nianism — between  whom  and  their  inferior  clergy, 
in  frequency  of  preaching,  hath  been  no  distinction 
—  whose  lives  are  untouched,  not  only  by  guilt,  but 
by  malice, — scarce  to  be  equalled  by  those  of  any 
condition,  or  to  be  excelled  by  those  in  any  calen- 
dar. I  doubt  not,  I  say,  but  if  we  consider  this,  this 
consideration  will  bring  forth  this  conclusion,  that 
bishops  may  be  good  men ;  and  let  us  give  but  good 
men  good  rules,  we  shall  have  both  good  governors 
and  good  times. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  content  to  take  away  all  those 
things  from  them  which,  to  any  considerable  degree 
of  probability,  may  again  beget  the  like  mischiefs, 
if  they  be  not  taken  away.  If  their  temporal  title, 
power,  and  employment,  appear  likely  to  distract 
them  from  the  care  of,  or  make  them  look  down  with 
contempt  upon  their  spiritual  duty,  and  that  the  too 
great  distance  between  them  and  those  they  govern 
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will  hinder  the  free  and  fit  recourse  of  their  inferiors 
to  them,  and  occasion  insolence  from  them  to  their 
inferiors,  let  that  be  considered  and  cared  for.  I  am 
sure,  neither  their  lordships,  their  judging  of  tithes, 
wills,  and  marriages  —  no,  nor  their  voices  in  parlia- 
ment—  are  jure  divino ;  and  I  am  sure  that  these 
titles  and  this  power  are  not  necessary  to  their  au- 
thority, as  appears  by  the  little  they  have  had  with 
us  by  them,  and  the  much  that  others  have  had  with- 
out them. 

"  If  their  revenue  shall  appear  likely  to  produce 
the  same  effects — for  it  hath  been  anciently  observed, 
that  religio  peperit  divitias,  etjilia  devoravit  matrem 
— let  so  much  of  that  as  was,  in  all  probability,  in- 
tended for  an  attendant  upon  their  temporal  digni- 
ties, wait  upon  them  out  of  the  doors ;  let  us  only 
take  care  to  leave  them  such  proportions  as  may  serve 
in  some  good  degree  to  the  dignity  of  learning  and 
the  encouragement  of  students ;  and  let  us  not  invert 
that  of  Jeroboam,  and,  as  he  made  the  meanest  of 
the  people  priests,  make  the  highest  of  the  priests 
the  meanest  of  the  people.  If  it  be  feared  that  they 
will  again  employ  some  of  our  laws  with  a  severity 
beyond  the  intention  of  those  laws,  against  some  of 
their  weaker  brethren,  that  we  may  be  sure  to  take 
away  that  power,  let  us  take  away  those  laws ;  and 
let  no  ceremonies  which  any  number  counts  unlaw- 
ful, and  no  man  counts  necessary,  against  the  rules  of 
policy  and  St.  Paul,  be  imposed  upon  them.  Let 
us  consider  that  part  of  the  rule  they  have  hitherto 
gone  by — that  is,  such  canons  of  their  own  making 
as  are  not  confirmed  by  parliament,  have  been,  or 
no  doubt  shortly  will  be,  by  parliament  taken  away ; 
that  the  other  part  of  the  rule  (such  canons  as  were 
here  received  before  the  Reformation,  and  not  con- 
trary to  law,)  is  too  doubtful  to  be  a  fit  rule,  exact- 
ing an  exact  knowledge  of  the  canon-law,  of  the 
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common-law,  of  the  statute-law :  knowledges  which 
those  who  are  thus  to  govern  have  not,  and  it  is 
scarce  fit  they  should  have.  Since,  therefore,  we  are 
to  make  new  rules,  and  shall,  no  doubt,  make  those 
new  rules  strict  rules,  and  be  infallibly  certain  of  a 
triennial  parliament  to  see  those  rules  observed  as 
strictly  as  they  are  made,  and  to  increase  or  change 
them  upon  all  occasions,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to 
fear  any  innovation  from  their  tyranny,  or  to  doubt 
any  defect  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  I  am  as 
confident  they  will  not  dare  either  ordain,  suspend, 
silence,  excommunicate,  or  deprive,  otherwise  than 
we  would  have  them ;  and  if  this  be  believed,  we 
shall  not  think  it  fit  to  abolish,  upon  a  few  days' 
debate,  an  order  which  hath  lasted  (as  appears  by 
story)  in  most  Churches  these  sixteen  hundred  years, 
and  in  all  from  Christ  to  Calvin ;  or  in  an  instant 
change  the  whole  face  of  the  Church,  like  the  scene 
of  a  mask. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  them  to  be  jure 
divitio ;  nay,  I  believe  them  not  to  be  jure  divino. 
But  neither  do  I  believe  them  to  be  injurid  humand; 
I  neither  consider  them  as  necessary  nor  as  unlaw- 
ful, but  as  convenient  or  inconvenient.  But  since  all 
great  mutations  in  government  are  dangerous  (even 
where  what  is  introduced  by  that  mutation  is  such  as 
would  have  been  profitable  upon  a  primary  founda- 
tion) ;  and  since  the  greatest  danger  of  mutations  is, 
that  all  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  they  may 
bring  are  not  to  be  foreseen ;  and  since  no  wise  man 
will  undergo  great  danger  but  for  great  necessity, — 
my  opinion  is,  that  we  should  not  root  up  this  an- 
cient tree,  as  dead  as  it  appears,  till  we  have  tried 
whether  by  this  or  the  like  lopping  of  the  branches, 
the  sap  which  was  unable  to  feed  the  whole  may  not 
serve  to  make  what  is  left  both  grow  and  flourish. 
And,  certainly,  if  we  may  at  once  take  away  both 
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the  inconveniences  of  bishops  and  the  inconveni- 
ences of  no  bishops  —  that  is,  of  an  almost  universal 
mutation  —  this  course  can  only  be  opposed  by  those 
who  love  mutation  for  mutation-sake. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  short  (as  I  have  reason  to 
be,  after  having  been  so  long),  this  trial  may  be  sud- 
denly made :  let  us  commit  as  much  of  the  ministers' 
remonstrance  as  we  have  read,  that  those  heads, 
both  of  abuses  and  grievances,  which  are  there  fully 
collected,  may  be  marshalled  and  ordered  for  our 
debate.  If,  upon  the  debate,  it  shall  appear  that 
those  may  be  taken  away,  and  yet  the  order  stand, 
we  shall  not  need  to  commit  the  London  petition  at 
all;  for  the  cause  of  it  will  be  ended.  If  it  shall 
appear  that  the  abolition  of  the  one  cannot  be  but 
by  the  destruction  of  the  other,  then  let  us  not  com- 
mit the  London  petition,  but  let  us  grant  it." 

After  reading  this  speech,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  Lord  Falkland  giving  his  support  to 
a  bill,  soon  after  introduced  into  the  house,  to  take 
away  bishops'  votes  in  parliament,  and  leave  them 
out  in  all  commissions  of  the  peace,  or  that  had  any 
relation  to  temporal  affairs.  When  his  friend  Hyde 
(May  1,  164-1)  had  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
the  proposed  measure,  Lord  Falkland,  who  always  sat 
next  him, — a  circumstance  so  noticed,  that  if  they 
happened  not  to  come  into  the  house  together,  every 
body  left  that  place  for  him  that  was  absent,  —  rose 
and  declared  himself  to  be  of  another  opinion  ;  and 
that,  as  he  thought  the  thing  itself  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  which  was  in 
so  great  danger,  so  he  had  never  heard  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  would  be  violated  by  passing 
that  act ;  and  that  he  had  heard  many  of  the  clergy 
protest  that  they  would  not  acknowledge  they  were 
represented  by  the  bishops  (this  was  said  in  reference 
to  Hyde's  speech,  in  which  he  had  taken  that  view 
G  2 
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of  the  subject).  However,  it  might  be  presumed, 
that  if  they  could  make  it  appear  that  they  were  a 
third  estate,  the  house  of  peers,  amongst  whom  they 
sat  and  yet  had  their  votes,  would  reject  the  measure; 
and  so,  with  some  facetiousness  answering  some  other 
particulars,  he  concluded  for  the  passing  the  act.1 

Sad  as  it  is  to  see  Lord  Falkland  give  the  weight 
of  his  high  character  to  a  measure  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  injurious  to  those  \\ho  were  the  objects  of 
it,  the  reader  will  feel  still  greater  regret  when  he 
finds  him  concerned  in  a  proceeding  which  must  ever 
be  a  blot  upon  the  page  of  English  history. 

The  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  StrafFord  has 
been  before  noticed.  After  remaining  about  four 
months  in  the  Tower,  during  which  time  twenty-eight 
charges  were  prepared  against  him,  the  trial  of  the 
noble  prisoner  had  commenced,  with  great  pomp,  in 
Westminster  Hall  (Mar.  22, 1640).  It  lasted  eighteen 
days  ;  and  the  meanest  tricks  were  resorted  to  by  his 
accusers  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  producing 
witnesses.  Yet  so  conscious  were  his  enemies  of  the 
impression  produced  in  his  favour,  upon  all  honest 
men  by  his  unanswerable  defence;  so  convinced  were 
they  of  the  want  of  legal  evidence  to  support  their  ac- 
cusation,— that,  fearing  to  trust  the  issue  to  the  judi- 
cial mode  of  proceeding,  the  verdict  of  his  peers,  the 
commons  resorted  to  the  cowardly  expedient  of  in- 
troducing a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  earl;  which, 
being  with  the  most  indecent  haste  hurried  through 
the  house,  appeared  to  have  obviated  every  difficulty. 
This  bill,  to  whose  enactment  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Lord  Falkland  was  accessary,2  eventually  ob- 

1  Clarendon's  History. 

2  Mr.  Hallam  has  seen  a  MS.  account  of  the  debate  on  the 
bill  of  attainder,  where  Falkland  appears  to  have  spoken  for  it. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  148,  note.    Baxter,  however,  says  that  he  was  among 
those  who,  with  the  king,  wished  to  spare  Strafford's  life,  and 
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taining,  by  intimidation,1  the  consent  of  the  lords, 
and  the  king's  signature  by  commission  (May  10, 
1641) — not,  indeed,  until  he  had  made  several  un- 
successful appeals  in  the  earl's  behalf,2  who  himself 
at  last  generously  urged  the  king's  assent, — the  de- 
signs of  the  commons  were  consummated ;  of  which, 
as  Clarendon  well  observes,  in  allusion  to  Mr.  St. 
John's  defence  of  the  bill  of  attainder  before  the 
lords,  the  law  and  humanity  were  alike ;  the  one 
being  more  fallacious,  and  the  other  more  barbarous, 
than  in  any  age  had  been  visible  in  such  an  audi- 
tory.3 

Such  was  the  prelude  to  Strafford's  martyrdom;4 
for  it  were  unjust  to  give  such  a  death  a  lower  appel- 
lation. Indeed,  it  is  known,  on  the  authority  of  Laud, 
that  he  had  the  promise  of  his  life  being  spared,  if  he 
would  use  his  influence  with  the  king  Tor  the  aboli- 
tion of  Episcopacy  ;  a  bribe  which  he  indignantly  re- 
jected, disdaining  to  buy  his  life  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
He  may,  therefore,  truly  be  said  to  have  died  for 
that  Church  which  every  action  of  his  life  shewed  he 
so  dearly  loved.  While  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  he 
had  not  only  "  brought  that  wild  and  loose  people 
to  such  a  degree  of  peace,  plenty,  and  security,  as  it 
never  had  been  since  it  was  annexed  to  the  English 

that  thus  began  the  first  breach  among  the  popular  party.    See 
Reliquiae  Baxteriance,  p.  19. 

1  See  Phillips'  State  Trials. 

2  See  the  king's  speech  in  favour  of  Strafford,  in  Rush- 
worth,  part  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  239  ;  and  also  a  letter  written  by  the 
king  to  the  lords  in  his  behalf,  the  day  after  he  had  signed  the 
attainder,  ibid.  p.  264.      The  regret  which  he  felt  at  having 
consented  to  the  bill  of  attainder  is  evident  from  a  conversation 
between  the  king  and  Dr.  Morley  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  recorded 
by  Izaak  Walton  in  Sanderson's  Life.     See  Zouch's  ed.  ii. 
p".  215. 

3  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

4  Lloyd  designates  Strafford  "  the  proto-martyr  for  religion 
and  allegiance." 
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crown  ;"1  but  he  had  also  done  much  to  strengthen 
the  stakes,  and  heal  the  divisions,  of  the  Irish 
Church ;  the  principle  of  his  government  in  this  re- 
spect being  "  to  enforce  religious  unity  by  Church- 
discipline,  and  to  invigorate  Church-discipline  with 
the  secular  arm."  Through  his  influence,  the  articles 
of  the  English  Church  were  adopted  in  Ireland,  and 
40,000/.  a  year  restored  to  her  Church ;  of  which, 
through  the  supineness,  or  something  worse,  of  for- 
mer lieutenants,  it  had  been  plundered.  To  these 
noble  testimonies  of  his  churchmanship  Laud  is  evi- 
dently alluding,  when  he  thus  writes,  in  a  letter  to 
Strafford :  "  I  am  most  confident,  and  I  protest  my 
heart  and  pen  go  together,  that  since  the  Reforma- 
tion there  never  were  any  deputy  in  that  kingdom 
intended  the  good  of  the  Church  so  much  as  your 
lordship  doth."  With  good  reason,  therefore,  might 
the  earl,  in  his  last  manly  and  soul-stirring  speech — 
than  which  never  was  purer  patriotism,  more  pious 
resignation,  or  more  Christian  charity  breathed  from 
mortal  lips, — which  he  delivered  from  the  scaffold 
on  Tower  Hill  (May  12,  1641),  declare,  in  answer 
to  the  false  charge  of  popery  urged  against  him,  to 
his  sorrowing  friend,  the  celebrated  primate  Usher, 
who  had  attended  him  as  confessor  in  the  Tower, 
"  My  lord  of  Armagh,  I  do  profess  myself  seriously, 
faithfully,  and  truly,  to  be  an  obedient  son  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  that  Church  I  was  born 
and  bred ;  in  that  religion  I  have  lived,  and  now  in 
that  I  die.  Prosperity  and  happiness  be  ever  to  it !" 
After  this  declaration,  —  for  often  as  the  particulars 

1  Lloyd's  English  Worthies ;  and  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  438. 
The  same  fact  is  also  attested  by  the  king's  speech,  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  parliament  in  1640.  Rushworth,  part  ii. 
voL  ii.  p.  117.  An  interesting  account  of  Lord  Strafford,  during 
his  viceroyship  in  Ireland,  may  be  seen  in  Mant's  History  of 
the  Irish  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  470. 
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connected  with  the  last  moments  of  Stratford's  life 
have  been  detailed,  they  are  too  touching  and  in- 
structive not  to  be  repeated  here, — he  said,  "Gentle- 
men, I  would  say  my  prayers ;  and  I  entreat  you  all 
to  pray  with  me  and  for  me."  Then  his  chaplain 
laid  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  solace  of  many 
others  in  like  circumstances,  upon  the  chair  before 
him  as  he  knelt  down  ;  on  which  he  prayed  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  concluding  with  the  Lord's 
prayer.  He  then  stood  up  ;  and  observing  his  bro- 
ther, Sir  George  Wentworth,  he  called  him  to  him, 
and  said,  "  Brother,  we  must  part :  remember  me  to 
my  sister  and  to  my  wife ;  and  carry  my  blessing  to 
my  eldest  son,  and  charge  him,  from  me,  that  he  fear 
God,  and  continue  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  he  approve  himself  a  faithful  sub- 
ject to  the  king ;  and  tell  him  that  he  should  not  have 
any  private  grudge  or  revenge  towards  any  concern- 
ing me  ;  and  let  him  beware  to  meddle  with  Church- 
livings,  for  that  they  will  prove  a  moth  and  canker 
to  him  in  his  estate ;  and  wish  him  to  content  him- 
self to  be  a  servant  to  his  country,  or  a  justice  of 
peace  in  his  county,  not  aiming  at  higher  prefer- 
ments. Carry  my  blessing,  also,  to  my  daughters 
Ann  and  Arabella ;  charge  them  to  fear  and  serve 
God,  and  He  will  bless  them  ;  not  forgetting  my  little 
infant,  that  knows  neither  good  nor  evil,  and  cannot 
speak  for  itself.  God  speak  for  it,  and  bless  it !  I 
have  now  nigh  done,"  he  added  ;  "  one  stroke  will 
make  my  wife  husbandless,  my  dear  children  father- 
less, and  my  poor  servants  masterless,  and  separate 
me  from  my  dear  brother  and  all  my  friends ;  but 
let  God  be  to  you  and  them  all  in  all." 

He  then  proceeded  to  take  off  his  doublet,  and 
said,  "  I  thank  God  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  death 
nor  daunted  with  any  discouragements  arising  from 
any  fears  ;  but  do  as  cheerfully  put  off  my  doublet  at 
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this  time,  as  ever  I  did  when  I  went  to  bed."  Hav- 
ing bound  up  his  hair,  and  put  on  a  white  cap,  he 
inquired  for  the  man  who  should  do  that  last  office ; 
and  when  the  executioner  came  and  asked  him  for- 
giveness, he  told  him  that  he  forgave  him  and  all 
the  world.  Afterwards  kneeling  down  by  the  block, 
he  again  went  to  prayer,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
kneeling  on  the  one  side,  and  his  chaplain  on  the 
other ;  to  whom,  after  prayer,  he  turned,  and  spake 
some  few  words  softly;  and  having  his  hands  lifted 
up,  the  chaplain  closed  his  hands  with  Stratford's. 
He  then  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  telling  the  exe- 
cutioner that  he  would  first  lay  down  his  head  to 
try  the  fitness  of  the  block,  and  take  it  up  again,  be- 
fore he  laid  it  down  for  good.  Before  he  laid  it 
down  again,  he  told  the  executioner  that  he  would 
give  him  warning  when  to  strike,  by  stretching  out 
his  hands.  He  did  so ;  and  the  executioner  instantly 
struck  the  fatal  blow  which  severed  his  head  from 
his  body.  He  then  took  the  head  up  in  his  hand, 
and  shewing  it  to  all  the  people,  said,  "  God  save 
the  king !" 

Thus,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  fell  the 
illustrious  Earl  of  Strafford  ;  "  who,"  to  describe  him 
in  the  language  of  one  of  his  opponents,  "  for  na- 
tural parts  and  abilities ;  for  improvement  of  know- 
ledge, by  experience  in  the  greatest  affairs ;  for  wis- 
dom, faithfulness,  and  gallantry  of  mind, — hath  left 
few  behind  him  that  may  be  ranked  equal  wtih  him."1 
Happy  will  it  be,  should  the  hour  of  physical  suffer- 
ing succeed  to  the  moral  persecution  which  the 
Church  is  now  enduring,  if  there  may  be  found 
statesmen  among  us  who  will  defend  her  cause  as 
nobly  while  they  live ;  and,  rather  than  betray  her, 
die  as  willingly  for  her  sake.2 

1  Whitelock's  Memorials,  p  46. 

2  Though  inclined  to  think,  with  Hume,  whose  character  of 
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Lord  Strafford  is  perhaps  the  fairest  which  has  been  drawn,  that 
the  conduct  of  this  ill-fated  man,  making  allowance  for  human 
infirmities,  was  innocent,  and  even  laudable,  I  have  no  wish  to 
defend  those  infirmities,  which  were  neither  few  nor  trivial.  The 
real  question,  however,  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  twenty- 
eight  charges  preferred  against  him  were  legally  substantiated  ; 
and  if  so  substantiated,  whether  they  legally  amounted  to  trea- 
son, and  therefore  to  be  expiated  only  by  his  death.  Mr. 
Phillips,  to  whose  able  remarks  on  the  trial  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred, declares  that  not  one  of  the  charges  was  of  a  treasonable 
nature.  This  few  writers  have  ventured  to  affirm — not  even  Mr. 
Hallam ;  who,  in  his  hatred  of  Strafford,  palliates  the  bill  of 
attainder,  which  he  nevertheless  elsewhere  describes  as  "  cer- 
tainly severe  and  sanguinary  ;"  on  the  ground  that  in  that  age 
the  rules  of  evidence,  so  scrupulously  defined  since,  were  either 
very  imperfectly  recognised  or  continually  transgressed.  But 
while  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  this  consideration,  which  might  be 
used  to  justify  any  act  of  tyranny  or  oppression,  should  at  least 
restrain  us  from  passing  unqualified  censure  upon  those  who 
voted  against  Strafford,  he  allows  no  indulgence  to  those  who 
vote  for  him.  So  far  from  this,  he  scruples  not  to  affirm, 
"  that  it  may  be  reckoned  a  sufficient  ground  for  distrusting 
any  one's  attachment  to  the  English  constitution,  that  he  re- 
veres the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford."  Constitutional  Hist. 
vol.  ii.  p.  75.  This  most  uncharitable  assumption  reminds  one 
of  the  treatment  received  by  those  who  had  voted  against  Straf- 
ford's  attainder.  In  order  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  the 
rabble,  their  names  were  written  on  pieces  of  paper  or  par- 
chment, under  this  superscription,  "  Straffordians,  or  enemies 
to  their  country."  Clarendon's  Hist. 


[LORD  CLARENDON.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Lord  Falkland  secedes  from  the  popular  party — Votes  against  the  abo- 
lition of  Episcopacy,  and  recants  a  former  vote — Anecdote — Con- 
duct in  the  remonstrance  presented  to  the  King  on  his  return  from 
Scotland — Dismissal  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  from  the  secretaryship  of 
state— Lord  Falkland  his  successor  — Good  effect  thereby  to  the 
royal  cause — Sir  Edward  Bering — St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
— Lord  Falkland's  letter  to  Dr.  Beale — Conduct  as  secretary— Joins 
the  King  at  York — Writes  the  King's  answers  to  the  Parliament — 
Character  of  these  productions— His  answer  to  the  Hertford  peti- 
tion—Anecdotes of  Lord  Falkland— Rebukes  Prince  Rupert— Re- 
fuses to  employ  spies— Horace  Walpole — Wins  an  angel  from  the 
King — Accompanies  the  King  to  Oxford — Sortes  Virgilianaj. 

IN  the  facts  just  recorded  there  is  abundant  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Hume's  observation,  that,  when  called 
into  public  life,  Lord  Falkland  stood  foremost  in  all 
attacks  upon  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  conduct  on  the 
London  petition,  and  above  all,  in  that  complication 
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of  cruelty,  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  has  thrown  a 
shade  over  a  character  otherwise  spotless.  Deferring, 
however,  the  investigation  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  such  conduct,  as  well  as  of  the  consideration  of  the 
important  moral  connected  with  it,  till  the  following 
chapter,  we  shall  now  hasten  to  the  more  pleasing 
task  of  representing  him  the  boldest  opposer  of  the 
men  whose  dangerous  and  subtle  schemes  he  had  for 
a  time  supported,  and  the  unflinching  defender  of 
the  kingly  prerogative  he  had  before  assailed. 

There  is  no  deception  which  generous  natures  re- 
sent more  indignantly,  than  that  by  which  they  have 
been  seduced  into  the  support  of  measures  which, 
while  not  exactly  satisfactory  to  themselves,  are  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  usually  acted.  For,  apart  from  the  morti- 
fication of  wounded  pride  at  finding  themselves  im- 
posed upon  by  a  duplicity  which  a  little  keener  saga- 
city might  have  detected,  a  still  more  painful  feeling 
arises  from  the  consciousness  of  having  given  just 
cause  for  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  or,  something 
worse,  for  a  mere  chimera.  Hence,  the  recoil  from 
misplaced  confidence  is  usually  determined  opposi- 
tion to  those  of  whom  we  have  been  the  dupes. 

When  Lord  Falkland  found,  that  although  the 
support  given  by  him  to  the  bill  for  excluding  bishops 
from  parliament  had  been  rendered  on  the  express 
promise  of  Hampden,  that  no  further  attempts  would 
be  made  against  the  Church,  there  was,  neverthe- 
less, another  bill  introduced  for  the  abolition  of  Epis- 
copacy altogether  (May  21,  1641), — he  lost  no  time 
in  testifying  his  indignation  and  regret  at  his  former 
conduct.  Most  zealous  also  was  he  in  opposing  the 
iniquitous  measure  itself;  and  while  too  many,  with 
a  most  culpable  indifference,  becoming  wearied  of 
attending  the  committee,  left  the  measure  to  its  fate, 
Lord  Falkland  remained  to  the  very  last,  and  was 
H 
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Doubtless  considerably  instrumental  to  its  present 
failure.  It  was  this  circumstance  which  gave  rise 
to  his  well-known  sarcasm,  that  they  who  hated  the 
bishopft  hated  them  worse  than  the  devil ;  and  they 
who  loved  them  did  not  love  them  so  well  as  their 
dinners. 

Infuriated  by  disappointment,  the  clamour  of 
the  disaffected  raged  with  still  greater  violence,  and 
unhappily  with  more  success,  against  the  Church. 
Deans  and  chapters—despite  of  Dr.  Hackett's  noble 
defence  of  them,  and  the  petitions  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  their  favour  —  were  abolished  (June 
15);  and  those  bishops  who  had  acted  in  convo- 
cation were  impeached.  Amid  such  proceedings  as 
these,  it  was  scarcely  likely  that,  when  Charles,  while 
in  Scotland  —  whither  he  had  gone  in  August,  after 
the  disbanding  of  the  army — nominated  to  several 
bishoprics  which  had  become  vacant  in  England,  the 
commons  would  view  with  any  thing  but  alarm,  what 
seemed  to  be  giving  increased  energy  to  an  order 
whose  destruction  they  were  so  anxious  to  accom- 
plish. They  accordingly  affected  the  greatest  indig- 
nation at  the  king's  conduct  in  the  matter,  and  urged 
that  the  lords  ought  to  be  moved  to  join  with  them 
in  requesting  the  king  to  make  no  new  bishops  till 
the  controversy  should  be  ended  respecting  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Church.  The  lords  wisely  refusing 
to  accede  to  such  a  proposal,  the  commons  still  per- 
sisted that  a  committee  should  be  formed  to  draw 
up  reasons  to  urge  the  lords  to  concur  with  them 
in  the  request.  Of  this  committee  Lord  Falk- 
land, who  had  strongly  argued  against  its  forma- 
tion, was  desired  to  become  a  member;  but,  fore- 
seeing the  end  at  which  the  majority  were  aiming, 
and  how  surely  one  concession  became  an  argument 
for  another,  he  refused  the  invitation,  in  a  tone 
which  evidently  shewed  that  he  had  ceased  to  regard 
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their  proceedings  with  favour.  He  rose,  and  said, 
"  that  he  desired  to  be  excused  from  that  service 
where  he  could  be  of  no  use  ;  having  given  so  many 
reasons  against  it,  that  he  could  not  apprehend  any 
could  be  given  for  it;  therefore  he  thought  the  work 
would  be  better  done,  if  those  who  had  satisfied  them- 
selves with  the  reasonableness  of  what  they  wished, 
would  undertake  the  conversion  and  disposing  of 
other  men."  Upon  this  declaration,  another  mem- 
ber, a  violent  opposer  of  the  Church  and  court,  ex- 
claimed with  great  vehemence,  "  For  God's  sake  be 
of  the  committee;  you  know  none  of  our  side  can 
give  reasons," — a  confession  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  imbecility  of  democrats.  But  Lord  Falkland 
was  inexorable.  He  now  understood  how  little  mis- 
chief would  ordinarily  be  done  by  malcontents,  if 
persons  of  better  talent  did  not,  for  the  sake  of 
power,  lend  themselves  to  head  those  who  have  no- 
thing but  prejudice  to  govern  them  ! 

An  incident  the  result  of  similar  feelings,  and 
which  probably  took  place  about  this  time,  may  be 
here  appropriately  mentioned.  It  was  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  reference  to  a  member  who 
was  thought  to  have  done  the  state  some  service, 
that,  the  member  being  present,  the  speaker  should, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  house,  give  him  thanks,  and 
every  member,  in  testimony  of  his  particular  acknow- 
ledgment, should  stand  up  and  move  his  hat  to  him. 
When  most  of  the  members  had  voluntarily  paid  this 
compliment,  Lord  Falkland,  believing  the  deed  com- 
mended to  be  worthy  of  reprehension,  instead  of 
rising  and  moving  his  hat,  retained  his  seat,  and  held 
his  hat  tight  upon  his  head  with  both  hands,  in  proof 
of  his  contempt  for  services  which,  though  very  po- 
pular, he  conceived  to  be  highly  pernicious  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  constitution.  The  words  of  the 
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indignant  Coriolanus  may  probably  have  occurred  to 

him  : 

"  I  will  not  do't, 

Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth, 
And  by  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness." 

When,  again,  a  remonstrance  was  proposed  to  be 
presented  by  the  parliament  to  the  king  on  his  return 
from  Scotland,  Lord  Falkland  did  not  fail  to  use  his 
endeavour  to  protect  his  sovereign  from  such  a  dis- 
loyal welcome.  This  document,  for  whose  origin  a 
recent  rebellion  in  Ireland1  was  the  pretext,  con- 
tained a  very  bitter  representation  of  all  the  illegal 
things  which  had  been  done  from  the  first  hour  of 
the  king's  coming  to  the  crown,  with  all  the  sharp 
reflections  which  could  be  made  upon  the  king  him- 
self, the  queen,  and  council,  and  published  all  the 
unreasonable  jealousies  of  the  present  government — 
of  the  introducing  popery,  and  all  other  particulars 
that  might  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people.  When 
the  committee-day  arrived  for  discussing  the  mea- 
sure, the  proposers  of  it  felt  so  certain  of  its  general 
adoption,  that,  occupying  the  attention  of  the  house 
with  other  matters,  they  did  not  enter  upon  the  de- 
bate till  just  before  the  usual  time  of  rising.  To  this 
course  Lord  Falkland  objected,  observing,  that  a 
measure  which,  besides  other  most  serious  charges, 
"  involved  a  charge  of  a  high  crime  against  all  the 
bishops  of  the  land,  and  that  beyond  all  proof,"  should 
not  be  so  hastily  disposed  of;  and  proposed  that  it 
should  be  entered  upon  the  next  morning  (Nov.  22) 

1  Laurence  Falkland,  Lord  Falkland's  brother,  was  killed 
during  this  insurrection  while  fighting  under  Sir  Charles  Coote, 
when  he  defeated  the  rebels  at  Swords,  1642.  The  dreadful 
massacre  and  barbarity  of  this  outbreak  is  graphically  portrayed 
by  Hume  (vi.  p.  383).  Compare  this  with  the  article  on  "  the 
Irish  Peasantry"  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  cxxxvi. 
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at  nine  o'clock — the  house  at  this  time  usually  meet- 
ing at  eight,  and  adjourning  at  twelve  for  the  purpose 
of  devoting  the  afternoon  to  committee -business, — 
and  that  every  clause  should  be  debated,  the  speaker 
being  in  the  chair.  This  reasonable  request,  after 
considerable  discussion  being  acceded  to,  Cromwell1 
asked  Lord  Falkland  why  he  would  have  the  debate1 
postponed,  since  that  day  would  have  quickly  deter- 
mined it?  And  when  his  lordship  replied,  thai 
there  would  not  have  been  time  enough,  for  sure  it 
would  take  some  debate,  the  future  usurper  re- 
joined, "  that  the  reason  was  a  very  sorry  one."  But 
it  proved  otherwise.  The  debate  continued  seventeen 
hours;  so,  when  leaving  the  house,  Lord  Falkland 
quietly  asked  Cromwell,  whether  there  had  been  a 
debate  ?  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  would  take  his 
word  another  time  ;  whispering  also,  that  if  the  remon- 
strance had  been  rejected — and  it  was  only  carried 
by  a  majority  of  nine,  or,  according  to  some,  of  eleven 
— he  would  have  sold  all  he  had  the  next  morning, 
and  left  England ;  and  he  knew  that  there  were  other 
honest  men — so  he  called  them — of  the  same  resolu- 
tion. So  near,  as  Clarendon  observes,  was  this  poor 
kingdom  her  deliverance  at  that  time.2 

1  The  first  notice  we  have  of  Cromwell  is  in  parliament  in 
1629,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  complaining  of  one  who,  he 
was  told,  preached  flat  popery.  It  is  amusing,  adds  Hume,  to 
observe  the  first  words  of  this  fanatical  hypocrite  correspond 
so  exactly  to  his  character.  History  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p. 
274. 

2.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  some  time  before  this 
the  Lords  Brook  and  Say,  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  Hampden,  and 
Cromwell,  had  made  arrangements  for  going  to  New  England, 
but  were  prevented  by  a  proclamation  from  the  king  prohi- 
biting such  emigration  (1638).  So  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of 
Providence!  Though  most  of  our  historians  allude  to  this 
as  a  fact,  it  would  appear  that  its  truth  is  somewhat  du- 
bious. See  Professor  Smyth's  Lectures  on  Modern  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  308. 

H  2 
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The  king  returned  to  England  on  the  25th  No- 
vember, when  the  citizens  of  London  received  their 
sovereign  with  every  appearance  of  loyalty ;  but 
the  commons  still  persisted  in  the  presenting  the 
remonstrance  on  the  first  of  December  following. 
His  majesty's  answer  was  such  as  became  a  king, 
conscious  of  no  other  desire  than  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  people.  The  remonstrance,  how- 
ever, was  immediately  printed,  and  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  country,  with  every  calumny  which 
could  exasperate  the  injured,  arouse  the  discontented, 
or  overawe  the  timid.  Innumerable  petitions  against 
whatever  was  most  sacred  in  Church  and  State  were' 
daily  presented,  from  apprentices,  porters,  beggars, 
and  even  women.  The  disposal  of  the  militia  was 
attempted  to  be  wrested  from  the  crown.  The  peers, 
especially  the  Strqffbrdians,  were  insulted  as  they 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  were  also  the  bishops, 
who  were  eventually  compelled  to  cease  from  attend- 
ing, and  afterwards  were  impeached  and  imprisoned 
for  protesting  against  the  violence  offered  to  them 
(Dec.  30th;. 

At  this  crisis  of  affairs  was  Lord  Falkland  unex- 
pectedly summoned  to  a  high  place  in  his  majesty's 
counsels.  In  the  most  practised  diplomatist  the  pro- 
spect of  having  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  state  through 
such  a  storm  as  she  was  evidently  doomed  to  experi- 
ence, might  have  excused  some  hesitation  before  he 
voluntarily  became  its  pilot.  But  a  man  like  Lord 
Falkland,  whose  life  had  been  passed  mostly  in  re- 
tirement— where  he  had  indulged  undisturbed  his 
passion  for  literature — would  be  still  less  disposed  to 
hazard  the  danger  of  such  an  enterprise.  He  had, 
moreover,  little  sympathy  for  courts,  having  heard 
too  much  of  the  petty  jealousies  and  favouritism, 
which,  unfortunately  infecting  that  of  Charles's,  had 
been  the  source  of  most  of  those  measures  which  had 
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made  his  cause  so  unpopular.  He  was  also  consti- 
tutionally reserved  and  proud, — a  disposition  which 
fitted  him  for  any  thing  rather  than  a  successful 
courtier.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  most  unfit  for  it ;  and 
I  must  either  do  that  which  will  be  great  disquiet  to 
my  own  nature,  or  leave  that  undone  which  is  most 
necessary  to  be  done,  by  one  that  is  honoured  with 
that  place ;  for  the  most  just  and  honest  men  do 
every  day  that  which  I  could  not  give  myself  leave 
to  do."  Above  all,  he  was  afraid  lest  he  should  give 
rise  to  the  suspicion,  which  all  who  change  their  poli- 
tical sentiments  render  themselves  liable  to,  of  being 
influenced  by  interested  motives,  or,  to  use  his  own 
words,  of  looking  for  a  reward  for  being  honest.  Un- 
der such  impressions  as  these,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  be  anxious  to  avoid  the  chief  secretaryship. 
When,  however,  he  calmly  reflected  on  the  subject, 
and  found  that  his  refusal  might  bring  some  blemish 
upon  the  king's  affairs,  and  that  men  would  believe 
that  he  had  refused  so  great  an  honour  and  trust  be- 
cause he  must  have  been  with  it  allied  to  do  somewhat 
else  unjustifiable;  when,  too,  he  considered  that 
he  might  be  thought  to  avoid  it  out  of  fear  to  do 
an  ungracious  thing  to  the  House  of  Commons,1  he 
generously  overcame  all  his  scruples,  and  was  duly 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  in  the  place  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  the  elder,  whom  the  king  had  dismissed  from 
his  service  the  day  after  he  had  returned  from  Scot- 
land, on  account  of  the  treacherous  part  which  he 
had  taken  against  him  in  the  Commons. 

And  on  none  more  worthy,  whatever  he  himself 
might  modestly  think  to  the  contrary,  could  the  seals 
of  this  high  office  have  fallen  than  on  Lord  Falkland; 
who,  apart  from  adorning  the  purest  virtue  with  the 
richest  gifts  of  nature  and  the  most  valuable  acqui- 

1  Clarendon's  Hist.  iii.  p.  532. 
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sitions  of  learning,1  was,  from  another  circumstance, 
Jikely  to  be  a  most  powerful  ally  to  the  cause  of 
loyalty  and  order.  Whenever  he  appeared  in  the 
house,  the  commons  would  behold  a  man  whom  all 
respected,  and  whom  the  most  factious  once  hoped 
to  possess  as  their  chief  ornament,  witnessing  against 
their  proceedings,  and  testifying  his  own  repentance 
for  his  former  conduct.  His  presence  as  the  king's 
minister,  and  the  foremost  advocate  of  the  crown, 
would  doubtless  excite  a  suspicion  in  all  sober-minded 
men  that  the  objects  of  the  parliament  were  not  so  pa- 
triotic as  they  professed  to  be.  But  the  most  import- 
ant service  rendered  by  Lord  Falkland's  position,  was 
the  solemn  warning  which  it  afforded  to  all  those, — 
and  how  many  such  were  there ! — who,  like  himself, 
had  been  deluded  into  the  support  of  pernicious  mea- 
sures, to  recant,  like  him,  without  delay,  their  errors, 
and  rally  round  the  altar  and  throne  before  it  was 
too  late  to  do  so.  But,  alas  !  it  was  otherwise  ;  fear 
in  some,  indifference  in  others,  and  selfishness  in  most, 
confined  them  to  paths,  at  every  step  of  which  they 
were  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged  in  faction,  and 
eventually  in  blood. 

His  example,  however,  was  followed  by  a  few,  and 
of  these,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  Sir  Edward  Bering,2 
who,  uniting  to  many  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  make  a  man  amiable,  a  most  excessive 
vanity,  the  source  of  every  moral  delinquency,  had 
become  the  ready  dupe  of  such  men  as  Pym  and 
Hampden.  Possessing  also  a  most  unfortunate  fa- 
cility of  speech,  which  he  was  too  fond  of  display- 
ing, he  was  willingly  put  forward  as  a  leader,  espe- 
cially in  Church-matters,  in  the  knowledge  of  which 

1  Hume. 

2  Bering  spoke  against  the  remonstrance  before  alluded  to, 
and  in  his  speech  quoted  an  observation  of  Lord  Falkland's, 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  debate.     (Rushworth.) 
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he  fancied  himself  eminently  learned.  Hence  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  all  committees  respecting 
religion,  and  pronounced  several  long  and  bitter 
speeches  against  what  he  called  innovations,  assailing 
with  great  rancour  cathedral  and  other  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  for  whose  destruction  he  brought  for- 
ward various  measures.  Intoxicated  with  the  fumes 
of  flattery  which  this  conduct  raised  around  him,  he 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  foresee  the  end  whi- 
ther he  was  being  led.  Not  understanding  that  the  in- 
stitutions which  he  would  annihilate  were  the  fences  of 
orthodoxy,  he  was  alarmed  beyond  measure  when  the 
root-and-branch  men  proceeded  from  what  he  con- 
sidered matters  of  mere  discipline  to  attack  the  vital 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  by  interdicting  any  outward  re- 
verence at  the  name  of  Jesus  when  it  occurred  in 
the  services  of  the  Church, — a  custom  founded  on 
the  express  command  of  Scripture,  the  practice  of 
the  most  primitive  ages,  and  strictly  enjoined  by 
the  canons  of  the  English  Church.1  When,  there- 
fore, the  parliament  proposed  the  abolition  of  this 
custom,  Sir  Edward,  who  had  for  some  time  past 
been  less  zealous  in  advocating  measures  naturally 
resulting  from  those  which  he  himself  had  originated, 
made  a  passionate  protest  against  this  prohibition. 
•"  Must  I,  sir/'  he  exclaimed,  "  hereafter  do  no  exter- 
nal reverence — none  at  all  to  God  my  Saviour  at  his 
saving  name  Jesus  ?  Take  heed,  sirs;  God  will  never 

1  Canon  18.  "When  in  the  time  of  divine  service  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly  reverence  shall  be  done 
by  all  persons  present,  as  it  hath  been  accustomed."  While 
such  is  the  law  of  the  Church,  the  neglect  of  the  practice  here 
enjoined  by  those  who  profess  to  be  her  children,  is  surely  un- 
dutiful.  And  yet,  as  it  was  in  the  very  zenith  of  puritanical 
irreverence,  so  it  is  now — "many  men  and  women  have  that 
most  holy  custom  in  open  defiance,  so  as  it  is  not  meet  for 
mention."  See  the  History  of  Pews,  a  paper  read  before  the 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  p.  29. 
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own  you,  if  you  forbid  His  honour.  Truly,  sir,  it 
horrors  me  to  think  of  this.  For  my  part,  I  do  hum- 
bly ask  pardon  of  this  house,  and  thereupon  I  take 
leave  to  give  you  my  resolute  resolution.  I  may,  I 
must,  I  will  do  bodily  reverence  unto  my  Saviour, 
and  that  upon  occasion  taken  at  the  mention  of  His 
holy  name.  Take  heed,  sir, — and  let  us  all  take 
heed,  sir,  —  whither  we  are  going.  If  Christ  be 
Jesus,  and  Jesus  be  God,  all  reverence,  exterior  as 
well  as  interior,  is  too  little  for  Him.  I  hope  we  are 
not  going  up  the  back-stairs  to  Socinianism."1 

There  was  something  far  too  plain  and  serious  in 
such  an  expostulation  as  this  to  be  long  tolerated  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  However  the  par- 
liament might  have  applauded  Sir  Edward's  eloquent 
periods  when  he  was  aiding  their  iniquitous  designs, 
no  sooner  did  he  begin  to  expose  their  danger  and 
frustrate  their  accomplishment,  than  his  former  flat- 
terers became  his  accusers.  In  vain  did  he  publish 
his  speeches  to  shew  the  falsehood  of  many  of  their 
charges ;  the  tide  of  popular  indignation  being  too 
strong  to  be  stemmed  by  reason,  his  speeches  were 
ordered  to  be  burnt ;  and  he  was  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons  (Feb.  2).  He  afterwards  joined  the  king ; 
but  being  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  the  deanery 
of  Canterbury,  which  he  could  have  desired  only 
in  a  fit  of  insanity,  he  revolted  to  the  rebels.  Hav- 
ing given  too  many  instances  of  vacillation,  he  was 
not  received  into  their  confidence ;  and  although  he 
was,  on  the  most  disgraceful  conditions,  spared  the 
extreme  penalty  of  his  delinquency,  he  ended  his  life 
in  shame,  sorrow,  and  remorse. 

"  For  moral  dignity  and  strength  of  mind 
Were  wanting  ;  and  simplicity  of  life  ; 
And  reverence  for  himself;  and,  last  and  best, 
Confiding  thoughts,  through  love  and  fear  of  Him, 

1  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
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Before  whose  sight  the  troubles  of  this  world 
Are  vain  as  billows  in  a  tossing  sea." 

But  it  was  happily  otherwise  with  Lord  Falkland. 
He  not  only  renounced,  before  it  was  too  lute,  his 
former  associates,  for  a  position  for  which  he  was  so 
eminently  qualified  by  birth  and  education,  but  he 
quitted  it  only  with  his  life.  This  most  seasonable 
conversion,  however  galling  to  the  disloyal,  must 
have  been  peculiarly  animating  to  all  the  right- 
minded  men  of  the  nation.  And  if  satisfaction  were 
felt  in  one  place  more  than  another,  it  must  have 
been  in  that  learned  and  loyal  college,  where  in  early 
years  he  had  imbibed  principles  so  accordant  with 
those  which  he  had  now  espoused.  Accordingly  the 
master  and  fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
were  among  the  first  to  offer  their  congratulations 
to  the  new  chief  secretary.  What  were  the  exact 
terms  of  their  address  is  unknown ;  but  it  must  have 
been  esteemed  no  ordinary  compliment  to  have 
drawn  from  his  lordship  such  a  reply  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  For  the  President  [Dr.  Beale1]  of  St.  John's  College  in 
Cambridge,  with  my  humble  service. 

"  SIR, — I  lately  received  a  letter  from  yourself  and 
others  of  your  noble  society,  wherein  as  many  titles 
were  given  me,  to  which  I  had  none,  so  that  which  I 
should  most  willingly  have  acknowledged,  and  might 
with  most  justice  claim,  you  were  not  pleased  to 
vouchsafe  me,  that  is,  that  of  a  St.  John's  man.  I 
confess  I  am  both  proud  and  ashamed  of  that ;  and 

1  Dr.  Beale  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  revolutionists.  Even 
Lord  Falkland,  in  his  speech  about  Episcopacy,  had  made  one 
of  the  charges  against  the  bishops  to  be,  their  "  encouraging  of 
Dr.  Beale."  And  a  short  time  previous  to  the  date  of  this 
letter  (Aug.  6,  1(54!),  articles  had  been  exhibited  against  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  fourth  of  these  related  to 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
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the  latter  in  respect  that  the  fruits  are  unproportion- 
able  to  the  seed-plot.  Yet,  sir,  as  little  learning  as  I 
brought  from  you,  and  as  little  as  I  have  since  in- 
creased and  watered  what  I  did  bring,  I  am  sure  I 
still  carry  about  with  me  an  indelible  character  of 
affection  and  duty  to  that  society,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary longing  for  some  occasion  of  expressing  that 
affection  and  that  duty.  I  shall  desire  you  to  express 
this  to  them,  and  to  add  this,  that  as  I  never  shall  for- 
get myself  to  be  a  member  of  your  body,  so  I  shall 
be  ready  to  catch  at  all  means  of  declaring  myself, 
not  only  to  the  body,  but  every  member  of  it, 

"  Sir,  a  very  humble  servant, 
"  Jan.  16,  1641.  FALKLAND."' 

This  letter,  in  delightful  contrast  to  the  base  in- 
gratitude of  such  men  as  Locke,  Gibbon,  and  Byron, 
towards  their  alma  mater)  is  still  carefully  preserved 
among  the  records  of  St.  John's :  for  although  it  is  a 
college  which  can  boast  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  names, 
— having  one  of  the  holiest  of  her  sex  for  a  founder, 
Bishop  Fisher  for  a  nurse,  Beveridge  and  Cave  among 
its  divines,  Burleigh  and  Strafford  among  its  states- 
men, Jonson  and  Wordsworth,  the  glory  and  blessing 
of  his  age,  among  her  poets, — it  may  still  feel  an 
honest  pride  in  the  possession  of  such  an  unhesitating 
testimony  to  its  worth  from  a  man  like  Lord  Falk- 
land. Who  can  realise  the  conflicting  emotions  which 
must  have  agitated  the  writer's  bosom,  as  he  recalled, 
amid  the  lawless  scenes  in  which  he  was  then  placed, 
those  innocent  and  instructive  hours  which  he  had 
passed  in  his  beloved  college!  How  gladly  would 
he  have  exchanged  the  society  of  the  "  bold  bad  men" 

1     See  the  Book  Rarities  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
by  Hartshorne,  p.  340. 
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who  now  crossed  his  path,  for  those  generous  com- 
panions of  bygone  days  I 

"  Vigorous  in  health,  of  hopeful  spirits,  undamped 
By  worldly-mindedness  or  anxious  care  ; 
Observant,  studious,  thoughtful,  and  refreshed 
By  knowledge  gathered  up  from  day  to  day." 

The  only  letter  of  Falkland's  extant,  besides  the 
above,  is  the  following,  which  he  addressed  to  his 
friend  Hyde  about  the  same  time. 

"  DEAR  SWEETHEART, — The  lords  sent  to  us 
to-day  to  desire  that  we  would  make  haste  to  proceed 
with  the  charges  of  my  lord  of  Canterbury  and  the 
other  delinquents  accused  before  them.  Among  the 
rest,  the  judges  were  named,  in  particular  Judge 
Berkly.  And  Mr.  Peard  then  named  you,  as  having 
been  in  that  chair,  and  so  fittest  to  attend  that  busi- 
ness, both  to  inform  us  and  be  employed  by  us.  He 
added,  that  he  doubted  not  you  were  very  perfect  in 
it :  for  though  you  were  sometimes  at  a  committee  in 
the  morning,  yet  the  afternoons  he  supposed  you  spent 
about  that,  because  you  were  never  in  the  house.  To 
this  I  replied,  that  in  the  charge  against  Judge  Berkly 
(which  was  to  precede  the  rest,  because  he  stands 
committed,  and  none  of  the  rest,  and  the  lords  had 
once  set  him  a  day  for  his  trial,  and  we  had  deferred 
it)  you  were  not  engaged  by  the  house,  but  reserved 
for  those  judges  whose  charge  you  had  yourself  carried 
up.  I  told  them  that  you  had  this  good  while  great 
inclinations  to  the  stone,  so  that  if  you  sat  above  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time,  it  put  you  to  much  pain,  which 
had  made  you  attend  the  house  so  seldom,  and  yet  al- 
lowed you  to  be  at  a  committee  sometimes,  which  sits 
but  a  little  at  a  time;  and  which  had  carried  you  now 
for  a  turn  into  the  country,  to  try  how  air  and  riding 
would  mend  you.  Mr.  Hunt  replied,  that  having  been 
in  that  chair,  you  would  be  necessary  as  well  to  Judge 
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Berkly's  business  as  to  that  of  the  chequer  judges; 
and  Mr.  Morley  fell  again  upon  you  for  not  waiting 
upon  the  house,  and  yet  attending  the  Dover  com- 
mittee so  duly  ;  and  said  the  house  was  not  to  take 
notice  of  any  man's  being  out  of  town  who  had  not 
leave  to  go ;  and  so  moved  (which  was  ordered  ac- 
cordingly), that  the  house  should  order  you  to  at- 
tend to-morrow  morning.  I  thought  fit  to  let  you 
know  it,  that  you  may  rise  at  three  of  the  clock  to- 
morrow, and  be  here  time  enough,  if  you  please.  You 
know  I  never  take  upon  me  to  counsel,  nor  will  add 
any  more  than  that  I  am, 

"  Sweetheart,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  March  23,  164-1.  FALKLAND.1 

"  The  house  sits  more  early  in  the  morning  to- 
morrow, and  no  more  in  the  afternoon." 

After  Lord  Falkland  had  been  called  to  the  coun- 
sels of  his  sovereign,  he  left  no  means  untried  to  per- 
plex and  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  rebellious  faction 
in  parliament ;  but  its  violence  was  too  great  for  the 
secretary's  arm  to  quell,  and  ha  was  compelled  to 
watch  measure  after  measure,  each  exceeding  the 
other  in  danger  and  atrocity,  proposed  and  sanc- 
tioned. The  spirit  of  the  commons  quickly  infected 
the  rabble  of  the  metropolis,  who  daily  thronged 
around  the  royal  residence,  insolently  demanding  re- 
dress of  their  fancied  grievances.  In  order  to  avoid 
their  fury,  the  queen  fled  into  Holland;  and  the  king, 
after  being  pursued  from  one  place  of  refuge  to  an- 
other, was  eventually  compelled  to  take  up  his  abode 
at  York,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1641.  Here  a  large 
body  of  influential  nobility  and  gentry  dutifully  wel- 
comed their  sovereign  ;  and  the  security,  as  well  as 
the  splendour  of  a  court  being  in  some  degree  re- 

J  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii  p.  141. 
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stored,  the  king  formed  a  council  of  peers,  whose 
first  act  was  the  removal  of  the  Earls  of  Holland  and 
Essex  from  their  high  official  station.  As,  howevei, 
these  noblemen  were  very  popular,  on  account  of  the 
support  which  they  had  lately  given  to  measures 
against  the  king,  it  was  no  easy  matter,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs,  to  find  an  agent  willing  to  carry 
the  decision  of  the  council  into  effect,  as  an  impeach- 
ment for  breach  of  parliamentary  privileges  would 
be  the  probable  consequence  of  doing  so.  The  Lord- 
keeper  Littleton,  upon  whom  the  duty  officially  de- 
volved of  requiring  the  staves  of  their  office,  trem- 
bled at  the  thought  of  performing  it,  and  earnestly 
entreated  Lord  Falkland  to  intercede  with  the  king 
to  excuse  him  from  so  invidious  a  service.  The  king, 
OH  receiving  the  keeper's  letter  through  the  hands  of 
Lord  Falkland,  wrote  to  the  chief  secretary  a  com- 
mand that  he  should  execute  the  delicate  duty  him- 
self. However  disconcerted  he  might  feel  at  the 
thought  of  being  the  agent  in  such  a  matter,  in  re- 
ference to  individuals  with  whom  he  had  always 
lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy,  he  quickly 
sacrificed  all  private  feelings  to  his  majesty's  inte- 
rests, and,  with  a  moral  courage  for  which  he  was 
so  distinguished,  required  and  received  the  staves 
of  office.  As  was  to  be  expected,  this  act  greatly 
exasperated  the  parliament,  which  immediately  de- 
nounced vengeance  against  the  evil  councillors  who 
had  advised  such  a  proceeding ;  resolving  also,  that 
whosoever  presumed  to  accept  either  of  the  vacant 
offices  should  be  reputed  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

After  this  perhaps  not  very  politic  act  on  the 
king's  part,  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  parliament  be- 
came daily  more  obvious,  and  the  very  insolence  of 
their  language,  the  more  odious  for  the  hypocritical 
professions  of  loyalty  and  piety  which  it  contained, 
shewed,  that  if  they  could  not  obtain  a  voluntary 
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concession  of  their  extravagant  demands,  they  would 
endeavour  to  extort  them  by  force.  Painful  and 
disgusting  as  such  proceedings  must  have  been  to 
Lord  Falkland,  he  still  continued  his  attendance 
there,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  either  mitigating  their 
intemperance  or  retarding  their  accomplishment. 
But  the  remonstrance  of  the  26th  May,  1642,  so  far 
exceeded  every  previous  document  in  the  insolence 
of  its  tone,  and  the  violence  of  its  demands,  that  no 
one  who  opposed  it  could  expect  even  personal  se- 
curity in  the  presence  of  its  lawless  advocates.  And 
more  than  this ;  it  was  thought  that  no  loyal  sub- 
ject should  longer  defer  hastening  to  the  protection 
of  a  sovereign,  whose  prerogative,  liberty,  and  even 
life,  it  placed  in  such  exceeding  peril.  Accordingly 
the  chief  secretary,  with  most  of  the  loyal  members 
of  either  house,  retired  to  the  king  at  York.  Of 
the  sincerity  of  the  motive  which  led  to  this  step 
none  can  doubt;  but  its  policy  is  very  questionable ; 
for  it  left  the  violent  faction  to  themselves,  who  were 
thus  enabled  to  proceed  in  their  iniquitous  course 
without  control,  and,  what  was  most  fatal,  to  promul- 
gate their  measures  in  the  name  of  a  unanimous  par- 
liament. 

From  the  time  of  Lord  Falkland  taking  up  his 
residence  with  the  king,  not  many  particulars  are 
known  concerning  him.  When  the  parliament,  by 
seizing  garrisons,  levying  troops,  and  other  offensive 
preparations,  shewed  that  they  really  intended  to  en- 
force their  demands  with  the  sword,  the  king  made 
a  declaration  to  the  lords  attending  him,  and  others 
of  his  privy-council,  of  the  course  he  intended  to 
pursue.  These  in  return,  of  whom  Lord  Falkland1 
was  one,  promised  to  defend  his  majesty,  the  Church, 
and  the  people,  against  all  persons  and  powers 
whatsoever  (June  13).  He  also  subscribed  towards 
1  Rushworth,  part  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  627. 
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levying  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  king ;  but  generally 
his  office  as  secretary  imposing  upon  him  the  duty  of 
writing  the  answers  which  the  king  sent  to  the  innu- 
merable remonstrances,  declarations,  and  other  docu- 
ments received  from  the  parliament,  left  him  little 
time  for  any  other  employment,  particularly  if  what 
Lloyd  says  be  true,1  that  he  wrote  thirty  printed 
sheets  a  week  with  incredible  despatch.     And  never 
did  such  efforts  do  more  essential  service  to  the  cause 
of  the  Church  and  monarchy  than  his.  There  is  found 
the  first  regular  definition  of  the  constitution,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  ideas  of  it,  that  occurs  in  any 
English  composition.     The  three  species  of  govern- 
ment, monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  democratical, 
being  there  plainly  distinguished;  and  the  English 
government  expressly  said  to  be  none  of  them  pure, 
but  all  of  them  mixed  and  tempered  together.2     But 
in  whatever  point  of  view  these  writings,  especially 
his  voluminous  reply  to  the  famous  nineteen  proposi- 
tions, are  considered, — whether  in  respect  of  style, 
at  once  clear  and  eloquent,  and  with  all  the  want 
of  the  usual  "  imperial  brevity"  of  such  documents, 
never  sinking  below  the  dignity  of  expression  which 
became  a  king  to  his  people — whether,  again,  they  are 
taken  as  tests  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  writer,  as 
being  imbued  with  the  purest  patriotism,  and  combin- 
ing the  most  devoted  loyalty  with  a  passionate  fondness 
for  the  people, — in  a  word,  whether  these  documents 
are  considered  in  reference  to  style  or  sentiment,  they 
prove  the  chief  secretary  to  have  been  a  man  learned, 
loyal,  and  patriotic;  as  deeply  versed  in  the  study 
of  human  kind3  as  of  jurisprudence;  uniting  to  the 

1  It  should  be  remembered  that  Hyde  rendered  considerable 
assistance  in  this  way.     See  his  Life,  part  ii.  p.  107. 

2  Hume  s  History,  vol.  vi.  note  EE,  p.  584,  ed.  1791. 

3  The  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  Lord  Falkland's 
accurate  perception  of  character.     "  Being  with  my  lord  in 
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highest  moral  courage  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing ;  and,  while  charitable  to  the  religious  opinions 
of  others,  a  most  unflinching  defender  of  his  own 
catholic  faith.  In  utroque  Jidelis  (faithful  in  both), 
the  motto  of  his  lordship's  family,  was  eminently 
characteristic  of  his  official  conduct. 

The  following,  though  not  among  the  best  known 
of  his  despatches,  is,  from  its  brevity,  suited  to  quo- 
tation, and  will  fully  justify  this  criticism.  It  is 
a  reply  to  the  petition  of  Hertford,  dated  7th  June, 
164-2,  in  which  the  petitioners  do  with  all  humility 
address  themselves  unto  his  royal  majesty,  earnestly 
desiring  that  all  hostility  may  cease,  and  that  some 
means  of  accommodation  may  be  obtained.  To  this 
request  the  chief  secretary  returned  the  following 
answer : — 

"  His  majesty  graciously  accepts  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  petitioners ;  and  is  very  glad  that, 
in  a  county  so  near  the  violence  which  hath  sought 
to  oppress  his  majesty,  and  where  so  great  industry 
hath  been  used  to  corrupt  his  good  subjects,  and  to 

Oxford,"  writes  Bishop  Barlow,  "  some  time  after  Dr.  Hoyle 
was,  by  the  rebellious  parliament,  invited  out  of  Ireland,  and 
by  them  designed  regius  professor  of  divinity  [it  seems  that  we 
had  not  then  amongst  all  our  English  dissenters  any  one  who 
durst  undertake  that  office,  although  it  was,  both  for  dignity 
and  revenue,  very  considerable]  ;  and  Dr.  Hoyle,  a  known 
rebel  and  presbyterian,  being  so  exceedingly  magnified  in  all 
our  Mercuries  and  news-books  for  a  most  learned  divine,  I 
asked  my  lord,  whether  Dr.  Hoyle  was  a  person  of  such  great 
parts  as  was  pretended  ?  My  good  lord  presently  told  us  (only 
Dr.  Morley,  since  bishop  of  Winton,  and  myself  were  present), 
that  he  very  well  knew  Dr.  Hoyle  in  Dublin,  and  had  him  many 
times  at  his  table,  and  that  '  he  was  a  person  of  a  few  weak 
parts,  but  of  very  many  strong  infirmities.'  The  character 
which  my  lord  gave  of  Dr.  Hoyle  is  (like  himself)  very  inge- 
nious, and  the  university  did  find  it  true." — Remains,  p.  328. 
Dr.  Hoyle  was  the  chief  of  the  presbyterian  party  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  Divines  at  Westminster.  (Collier,  ii.  p.  824). 
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infuse  into  them  thoughts  and  resolutions  of  dis- 
loyalty against  him,  there  is  yet  so  grateful  a  sense 
of  his  majesty's  justice,  and  so  true  a  sense  of  the 
calamities  of  the  kingdom.  And  his  majesty  assures 
the  petitioners,  that  he  so  far  concurs  with  them  in 
all  their  requests,  that  they  do  not  more  desire  to 
receive  than  his  majesty  doth  grant  all  they  ask  of 
him. 

"  Of  the  present  distractions  and  distempers,  in 
which  the  petitioners  express  an  honest  and  loyal 
care  of  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  person  (a  thing  so 
far  from  being  of  late  regarded,  that  God  only  pre- 
served him  from  being  destroyed  by  the  bloody  hands 
of  rebels),  his  majesty  doubts  not  but  the  petitioners 
know  from  what  fountain  they  have  sprung;  and,  by 
the  grievances  and  pressures  exercised  upon  their 
own  county,  in  which  his  majesty  cannot  be  sus- 
pected to  have  the  least  hand  so  much  as  by  acci- 
dent, will  quickly  discern,  that  when  that  part  of  the 
law  which  should  defend  his  majesty  is  easily  mas- 
tered and  trodden  down,  the  other  part,  which  should 
secure  his  subjects,  will  insensibly  moulder  away, 
and  give  them  up  to  the  same  violence ;  and  that 
when  they  shall  too  inconsiderately  look  upon  the 
public  sufferings,  they  do  but  invite  prosperous  ill 
instruments  to  bring  the  misery  home  to  their  own 
doors. 

"  That  all  hostility  may  cease,  cease  for  ever,  and 
a  blessed  and  happy  accommodation  and  peace  be 
made ;  that  God's  honour  and  the  Protestant  religion 
may  be  maintained,  and  the  just  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  laws  of  the  land  may  be  upheld  and 
put  in  execution,  that  so  his  good  people  may  be 
freed  from  their  fears,  and  secured  in  their  estates, 
is  riot,  cannot  be,  more  the  wish  and  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  than  it  is  the  earnest  and  incessant  en- 
deavour of  his  majesty.  And  that  when  the  peti- 
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tioners  remember  that  his  majesty's  compassion  of 
the  miseries  of  a  civil  war  kept  him  so  long  from 
endeavouring  to  raise  an  army,  that  he  was  almost 
swallowed  up  by  a  desperate  rebellion,  and  nothing 
but  the  immediate  hand  of  God  could  have  supplied 
him  with  men,  arms,  or  money,  for  his  defence ;  and 
when  they  consider  the  strong  license  given  or  coun- 
tenanced in  the  exercise  of  religion,  the  scorn  and 
contempt  the  Protestant  religion  itself  suffers  by 
Brownists,1  Anabaptists,  and  sectaries,  who,  in  truth, 
have  destroyed  the  civil  peace  too ;  when  they  look 
upon  the  strong  invasion  upon  the  freedom  and 
privilege  of  parliament  by  the  violence  and  faction 
of  such  men,  and  see  the  laws  of  the  land  with  a 
loud  voice  vilified  and  trampled  upon ;  they  must 
confess  it  is  no  more  in  his  majesty's  power  to 
satisfy  the  petitioners  in  their  most  just  desires,  than 
to  preserve  his  own  person,  honour,  and  estate,  from 
that  fury  which  threatens  that  and  all  the  rest ;  and 
that  what  the  petitioners  now  ask  is  the  only  argu- 
ment of  his  majesty's  taking  up  just,  necessary,  and 
defensive  arms. 

"  But  if  the  petitioners  shall  join  with  his  majesty, 
and  assist  him  to  assist  them ;  if  they  shall  resolve  to 

1  So  called  from  Robert  Brown,  their  founder,  who  appeared 
in  1583,  and  was  a  relation  of  Lord  Burleigh.  In  conjunction 
with  Richard  Harrison,  a  petty  pedagogue,  he  inveighed  against 
bishops,  ecclesiastical  courts,  ceremonies,  ordination  of  minis- 
ters, and  the  like.  Brownism,  says  Fuller,  in  his  usual  quaint 
and  expressive  way,  was  no  more  than  Donatism  vamped  with 
some  new  opinions.  Brown,  like  many  other  authors  of  schism, 
repented,  and  died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  But,  alas  ! 
"the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them."  The  Anabaptists, 
denying  the  efficacy  of  infant  baptism,  asserted  that  they  who 
had  been  baptised  in  infancy  ought  to  be  re-  baptised.  They 
had  their  origin  about  the  time  of  Luther ;  and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  first  broached  the  notion  of  what  is  now  called 
the  invisible  church.  They  were  a  seditious  and  pestilential 
sect. 
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defend  the  known  laws  of  the  land  (as  the  only  ex- 
cellent rule),  and  not  to  submit  to  any  extravagant 
arbitrary  power  whatsoever ;  if  they  shall  set  a  true 
price  upon  their  religion  (sealed  with  the  blood  of  so 
many  glorious  martyrs),  and  on  the  behalf  of  it  pro- 
test against  all  the  distempers  of  Brownists,  Anabap- 
tists, and  sectaries ;  if  they  shall  help  his  majesty  to 
reduce  the  whole  fabric  of  Church  and  State  ac- 
cording to  the  model  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  (so 
long  and  seriously  proposed  by  his  majesty),  in  which 
the  foundations  were  laid  of  all  that  happiness  and 
glory  which  the  whole  nation  enjoyed  so  many  years 
after,  and  to  which  his  majesty  hath  made  so  great 
an  addition  of  excellent  laws; — his  majesty  doubts 
not  that  any  faction  shall  prevail  against  them,  but 
that  other  counties  following  the  example  of  the 
petitioners,  in  short  time,  his  majesty,  the  petitioners, 
and  the  whole  kingdom,  will  find  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  that  is  desired  by  this  petition. 

"  FALKLAND."' 

If  the  writer  of  this  loyal  and  patriotic  reply  had 
been  spared  to  continue  these  good  services,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  rebellion  might  have  had  a 
diiferent  termination.  Most  certain  it  is,  that  dur- 
ing his  secretaryship  the  king's  cause  daily  gathered 
strength ;  and  by  his  temperate,  and  therefore  ef- 
fective, exposure  of  the  duplicity  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  influenced  by  the  purest  patriotism,  the 
rebels  lost  many  of  their  ablest  supporters.  The 
timid  were  inspired  with  courage,  and  the  indifferent 
with  energy,  when  they  saw  the  moral  strength  of 
the  royal  cause  as  portrayed  in  the  official  despatches 
of  Lord  Falkland,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  cruelty 
and  duplicity  of  the  rebels.  For  they  who  had 
founded  their  appeal  to  arms  upon  the  excessive  de- 
Rushworth,  part  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  637. 
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mands  of  the  king,  now  enforced  subsidies  far  ex- 
ceeding in  amount  the  tax  connected  with  poundage 
or  ship-money.1  They  who  were  before  so  sensitive 
of  their  own  privileges,  now  violated  those  of  others 
without  compunction,  not  unfrequently  adding  injury 
to  insult.  The  men  who  had  exclaimed  against  eccle- 
siastics intermeddling  with  civil  affairs,  now  pressed 
their  own  preachers  into  their  cause,  who  made 
every  pulpit  a  vehicle  of  sedition,  blasphemously 
perverting  the  sense  of  holy  Scripture  to  justify  their 
wickedness.  Moreover,  the  powers  of  the  high-com- 
mission court  and  star-chamber,  abolished  by  the 
king,  were  exceeded  by  the  despotism  of  parliament- 
ary committees.  The  result  is  obvious.  The  better- 
disposed  gradually  flocked  around  the  royal  standard, 
which  the  king — after  patiently  enduring  from  his 
subjects  insults  more  irritating  than  it  is  to  be  hoped 
any  sovereign  will  ever  again  experience — had  been 
compelled  to  raise ;  while  victory  after  victory  seemed 
to  prognosticate  that  the  cause  of  reason,  loyalty,  and 
religion,  was  soon  about  to  triumph  over  prejudice, 
rebellion,  and  fanaticism. 

But  the  secretary's  services  were  not  altogether 
of  a  literary  kind.  Apart  from  demanding  the  staves 
of  office  from  the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Essex,  and 

1  The  yearly  revenue  of  Charles  from  1637  to  1641,  inclu- 
sive, amounted  on  an  average  to  895, 819/.  5*.,  of  which,  how- 
ever, 210,493/.  17*.  4df.  arose  from  ship-money  and  other  illegal 
exactions,  as  they  were  considered.  The  sum  raised  annually 
in  England  during  the  rebellion,  from  1640  to  1659,  was  between 
four  and  five  millions,  Ihe  whole  sum  raised  during  this  period 
amounted  to  more  than  eighty-three  millions.  Besides  the 
items  (which  may  be  seen  in  Sinclair's  History  of  the  Public 
Revenue  of  the  British  Empires,  pp.  167,  176,  177)  included 
in  this  prodigious  sum,  we  find  that,  under  the  pretence  of  re- 
warding the  "  godly"  for  their  services,  unbounded  largesses 
were  bestowed.  So  much  for  Milton's  assertion,  that  a  re- 
public is  the  cheapest  of  governments  !  • 
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being  sent  on  one  occasion  with  a  message  of  peace 
from  Nottingham  to  London,  another  circumstance 
may  be  mentioned,  indicative  of  the  fearless  manner 
with  which  he  executed  every  duty  that  devolved 
upon  him.  Jt  was  ever  the  misfortune  of  Charles  to  be 
surrounded  by  men  who  cared  more  for  their  own  in- 
dividual importance  than  their  master's  honour.  This 
miserable  spirit,  the  prolific  source  of  the  squabbles 
of  the  court,  soon  manifested  itself  in  the  camp.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Earl  of  Lindsey  had  been 
invested  with  the  sole  command  of  the  king's  forces 
before  the  royal  standard  was  set  up.  Afterwards, 
when  Prince  Rupert  came  over  to  assist  the  royalists, 
he  was  made  general  of  the  horse ;  and  in  his  com- 
mission a  clause  was  inserted,  which  exempted  him 
from  receiving  commands  from  any  one  but  the 
king  himself.  When,  however,  just  before  the  battle 
of  Edgehill,  the  king  had  notice  at  midnight  of 
the  enemy's  march,  he  hastily  commissioned  Lord 
Falkland  to  bear  his  commands  to  the  prince.  His 
highness,  being  very  indignant  at  receiving  them 
from  a  subject,  warmly  expostulated  with  the  chief 
secretary  for  presuming  to  present  them ;  to  which 
his  lordship  quietly  replied,  "  that  it  was  his  office 
to  signify  what  the  king  commanded  him,  which  he 
should  always  do ;  and  that  his  highness,  in  neglect- 
ing it,  neglected  the  king ;"' — as  severe  and  just  a 
rebuke  as  could  well  have  been  administered  to  this 
brave  but  vain  prince. 

With  all  this  decision,  and  perhaps  even  a  little 
austerity  of  character,  Lord  Falkland  was  much  too 
generous  to  resort,  in  his  official  capacity,  to  any 
measure  which  had  the  least  appearance  of  stratagem 
or  meanness.  For  instance,  he  would  never,  during 
his  secretaryship,  employ  spies  against  the  rebels  ; 
nor  would  he  allow  any  private  letters  to  be  opened, 
1  Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  63. 
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on  the  supposition  that  they  might  contain  matter 
serviceable  for  the  state  to  be  made  acquainted  with. 
In  defence  of  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  he  was 
wont  to  argue,  with  as  much  generosity  as  wisdom 
— whatever  that  bad  coxcomb,  Horace  Walpole,1  a 
man  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  a  character  so 
immeasurably  above  his  own  as  Lord  Falkland's  was, 
may  say  to  the  contrary — "  that  such  instruments 
must  be  void  of  all  ingenuity  and  common  honesty 
before  they  could  be  of  use,  and  afterwards  they 
could  never  be  fit  to  be  credited ;  and  that  no  single 
preservation  could  be  worth  so  general  a  wound  and 
corruption  of  human  society,  as  the  cherishing  such 
would  carry  with  it."  Opening  letters,  also,  he 
thought  "  to  be  such  a  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, that  no  qualification  by  office  could  justify  him 
in  the  trespass."  And  however  Walpole  may  sneer 
at  such  delicacy  of  feeling,  "  as  evincing  debility  of 
mind,"  it  can  claim  no  less  authority  than  that  of  the 
Roman  orator ;  a  circumstance  which,  from  the  fact  of 
Cicero  being  a  heathen — for  Walpole  appears  to  have 
despised  every  thing  Christian — might  probably,  if  he 
had  known  it,  have  prevented  his  sarcasm.  Cicero, 
in  his  second  philippic,  thus  upbraids  Mark  Antony  : 
"  The  man,  void  of  humanity,  and  ignorant  of  com- 
mon life,  has  recited  even  the  letters  which  he  says  I 
have  sent  to  him  .  .  .  What  else  is  it  than  the  taking 
from  life  the  very  bond  of  life,  to  reveal  the  corre- 
spondence of  absent  friends  ?  How  many  pleasantries 
are  wont  to  be  in  letters,  which  if  revealed  appear 
follies !  How  many  serious  matters,  on  no  account 
to  be  disclosed !" 

The  following  incident  also  shews  that  Lord  Falk- 
land was  not  inaccessible  to  a  merry  jest,  and  that  the 
cheerfulness  of  other  days  occasionally  returned,  to 
relieve  the  saddening  scenes  around  him.    When  the 
1  See  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  502. 
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king  was  once  speaking  to  him  about  Mr.  Hyde — 
"  Ned  Hyde,"  as  his  majesty  used  familiarly  to  call 
him — observing  that  he  had  such  a  peculiar  style, 
that  he  was  certain  he  could  detect  whatever  was 
written  by  him,  if  it  were  brought  to  him  by  a 
stranger,  amongst  a  multitude  of  writings  by  other 
men,  his  lordship  answered,  that  he  doubted  his  ma- 
jesty could  hardly  do  that ;  for  he  himself,  who  had 
so  long  friendship  with  him,  was  often  deceived.  To 
this  the  king  replied,  "  that  he  would  lay  him  an 
angel,  that,  let  the  argument  be  what  it  would,  he 
would  never  bring  him  a  sheet  of  paper  (for  he  would 
not  undertake  to  judge  of  less  of  his  writing)  but  he 
would  discover  it  to  be  his."  Some  days  after  this 
conversation,  the  secretary  brought  several  letters, 
which  he  had  received  from  London,  to  the  king,  be- 
fore he  opened  them,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  ;  and 
after  his  majesty  had  read  them,  he  took  out  the  prints 
of  the  speeches,  which  were  every  day  printed  at  Lon- 
don, and  as  often  sent  to  Oxford,  among  which  there 
were  two  speeches — the  one  by  the  Lord  Pembroke, 
for  an  accommodation ;  the  other  made  by  Lord  Brook 
against  it.  The  king  was  very  much  pleased  with 
reading  the  speeches;  and  said  that  he  did  not  think 
that  Pembroke  could  speak  so  long  together,  though 
every  word  he  said  was  so  much  like  his  own,  that 
nobody  else  could  make  it.  And  so,  after  he  had 
pleased  himself  with  reading  the  speeches  over  again, 
and  then  passed  to  other  papers,  Lord  Falkland  whis- 
pered in  his  ear — for  there  were  many  other  persons 
present — desiring  he  would  pay  him  the  angel ;  which 
his  majesty  instantly  apprehending,  blushed,  and  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  gave  him  an  angel, 
saying  that  he  never  paid  a  wager  more  willingly, 
and  was  very  merry  upon  it.1 

There  is  another  painfully  interesting  fact  con- 
1  See  Clarendon's  Life,  p.  136. 
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nected  with  this  period,  which,  while  it  testifies  to 
the  friendly  intercourse  ever  existing  between  the 
king  and  his  minister,  proves  also  that  the  elegant 
attainments  of  the  scholar  were  not  lost  amid  their 
harassing  duties.  Whilst  the  king  was  at  Oxford,  he 
frequently  visited  the  Bodleian,  where,  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  was  shewn  a  splendid  copy  of  VirgiL  Lord 
Falkland,  who  accompanied  him,  for  the  sake  of  di- 
verting his  majesty  a  little,  persuaded  him  to  make 
trial  of  his  fortune  by  the  sortes  VtrgUiaiuB  ;  a  usual 
kind  of  divination  in  times  past,  made  by  opening  a 
VirgiL  The  king  opening  the  book,  the  passage 
which  happened  to  come  up  was  the  following  part 
of  Dido's  imprecation  against  JEneas  : 

"  At  bello  audacis  populi  veiatus  et  armis, 
Finibus  extorris,  complexu  avulsns  lull, 
Auxilium  imploret,  videatque  indigna  suorum 
Funera  :  nee,  com  se  sub  leges  pacis  iniquse 
Tradiderit,  regno  ant  optata  luce  fruatur  ; 
Sed  cadat  ante  diem."1 

"  Oppress'd  with  numbers  in  th'  unequal  field, 
His  men  discouraged  and  himself  expelTd, 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Torn  from  his  subjects'  and  his  friends'  embrace  ; 
First  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain, 
And  their  untimely  fate  lamen)  in  Tain  : 
And  when  at  length  the  cruel  war  shall  cease, 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace  ; 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  command, 
But  fall  untimely  by  some  hostile  hand," 

Lord  Falkland,  observing  the  king's  concern2  at  such 


*  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  Charles  should  be  a  little 
discomposed  at  this  circumstance,  when  we  consider  how  many 
similar  ones  had  previously  occurred,  equally  portentous, 
The  bishop  who  preached  his  coronation  sermon  had  chosen 
for  his  te*t  Rer.  ii  10,  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and 
I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  When  his  picture  was 
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an  exact  description  of  his  present,  and  so  sad  a  pre- 
diction of  his  future  condition,  tried  his  own  fortune 
in  the  same  manner,  hoping  that  he  might  fall  upon 
some  passage  that  could  have  no  relation  to  his  case, 
and  thereby  divert  the  king's  thoughts  from  any  im- 
pression the  former  passage  might  make  upon  him; 
but  the  place  Lord  Falkland  stumbled  upon  was  yet 
more  suited  to  his  destiny  than  the  other  had  been 
to  the  king's.  It  was  the  touching  lamentation  of 
Evander  upon  the  untimely  death  of  his  son  Pallas : 

"  Non  hsec,  6  Paila,  dederas  promissa  parent! : 
Cautius  ut  ssevo  velles  te  credere  Marti. 
Hand  ignarus  eram,  quantum  nova  gloria  in  annis, 
Et  prsedulce  decus  primo  certamine  posset. 
Primitiae  juvenis  miserae  bellique  propinqui 
Dura  rudimenta."1 

•'  O  Pallas,  thou  hast  failed  thy  plighted  word 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  sword 
I  warned  thee,  but  in  vain  ;  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue — 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far, 
Young  as  thou  wert  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  curst  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom, 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  come  !  "2 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
events  wherein  this  latter  prediction  was  too  soon 
fulfilled. 

taken  to  Rome  for  Bernini  to  design  a  bust  from  it,  the  sculp- 
tor on  seeing  it  observed  to  the  bearer,  that  he  hoped  it  was 
not  the  face  of  a  relative,  as  it  was  most  unfortunate,  and  ac- 
cording to  ail  the  rules  of  art,  the  person  whose  it  was  must  die 
a  violent  death.  And  on  this  very  bust,  as  it  was  brought  in 
a  boat  upon  the  Thames,  a  strange  bird  dropped  a  drop  of 
blood,  or  blood  like,  which  could  never  be  wiped  off.  During 
the  king's  trial,  also,  the  golden  head  of  his  cane,  upon  which 
he  rested,  dropped  off.  The  coincidence  of  the  lesson  for  the 
day,  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  is  well  known. 

1  Virgil,  ^Eneid,  xi.  152.        2  Welwood  s  Memoirs,  p.  93. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Lord  Falkland  as  a  soldier— Battle  of  Edgehill— His  desire  for  peace- 
Cause  of  his  despondency — Battle  of  Newbury — His  death— Cha- 
racter— His  failings  and  virtues — Example  to  statesmen  of  the  pre- 
sent day — Danger  of  Concession — Importance  of  Church-principles 
— Conclusion — Lady  Falkland — Her  youth — Marriage — Anecdote — 
Her  widowhood — Piety — Care  of  children  and  servants — Her  chari- 
ties—Illness— Death— Elegy. 

ON  several  occasions  did  Lord  Falkland,  equally 
dexterous  at  the  pen  and  sword,  as  Perenchief,  the 
king's  chaplain  and  biographer,  informs  us,  bear 
arms  in  the  royal  cause.  His  office,  he  was  wont  to 
say,  could  not  take  away  the  privilege  of  his  age ;  and 
he  thought  a  secretary  of  state  might  be  present  at 
the  greatest  scenes  of  danger.  Hence,  at  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  he  almost  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  temerity,  in 
endeavouring  to  save  a  party  of  royalists,  who,  in  a  fit 
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of  despair,  had  thrown  away  their  arms.  But  while 
his  natural  inclination  for  a  military  life,  which,  we 
have  seen,  in  earlier  days  he  had  sought  to  gratify, 
might  urge  him  to  such  exploits,  the  motive  which 
chiefly  influenced  him  arose  from  another  cause.  His 
earnest  desire  for  peace  having  been  by  some  mis- 
taken for  cowardice, — a  notion  which  perhaps  his 
diminutive  figure  might  confirm, !  —  he  was  most 
anxious  to  gainsay  so  dishonourable  a  charge.  It 
concerned  him,  he  observed,  to  be  the  more  active 
in  enterprises  of  hazard  than  other  men,  that  all  might 
see  his  impatiency  for  peace  proceeded  not  from 
pusillanimity,  or  fear  to  adventure  his  own  person. 
So  notorious  was  he  for  these  enterprises,  that  his 
friend  Hyde,  then  recently,  at  the  secretary's  sugges- 
tion, created  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  wrote  to 
inform  him  how  much  he  suffered  in  his  reputation 
with  all  discreet  men,  by  engaging  himself  unne- 
cessarily in  all  places  of  danger;  and  that  it  was  not 
the  office  of  a  privy  councillor  and  a  secretary  of 
state  to  visit  the  trenches,  as  he  usually  did.  His 
friend  further  implored  him,  out  of  his  conscience  of 
duty  to  the  king,  and  in  order  to  free  his  friends 
from  those  continual  uneasy  apprehensions,  not  to 
engage  his  person  to  those  dangers  which  were  not 
incumbent  upon  him.  Lord  Falkland's  reply  to  this 
affectionate  remonstrance  was,  that  his  case  was  dif- 
ferent from  other  men's,  and  that  he  was  so  much 
taken  notice  of  for  an  impatient  desire  of  peace, 
that  it  was  necessary  he  should  also  make  it  appear 
that  it  was  not  out  of  fear  of  the  utmost  hazard 

1  This  vras  an  age,  Clarendon  tells  us,  when  there  were 
many  great  and  wonderful  men  of  diminutive  size.  The  fa- 
mous John  Hales  was  one  of  the  least  men  in  the  kingdom; 
and  Chillingworth  was  of  a  stature  not  much  superior  to  him. 
Laud  was  also  a  very  short  man  He  was  known  at  Oxford  as 
"  the  little  haehelor,"  and  he  was  afterwards  spoken  of  as 
"  the  little  archbishop." 
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of  war.  Unnecessary  caution  !  He  who  had  evinced 
such  moral  courage,  in  withdrawing  himself  from 
a  seductive  political  party,  thus  subjecting  himself 
to  the  hatred  of  his  old,  without  gaining  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  new,  associates,  had  proved  the  pos- 
session of  a  spirit  far  above  the  reach  of  cowardice. 
But  observing,  with  a  heart  keenly  sensitive  of  the 
sufferings  of  others,  the  deplorable  condition  of  things 
around  him — the  Church  prophesying  in  sackcloth ; 
the  king  insulted  by  his  subjects ;  war  raging  among 
fellow-citizens ;  fanaticism  and  rebellion  spreading 
their  poison  throughout  the  land, — these  were  the 
scenes  which  made  him  pant  for  the  peace  which 
would  extinguish  them,  and  once  again  restore  quiet 
and  prosperity  to  the  nation. 

Indeed,  since  the  loss  of  these  national  blessings, 
his  temper,  though  naturally  cheerful,  had  become 
gloomy  and  desponding.  His  manner  towards  both 
friend  and  stranger  was  changed  ;  and  even  his  dress, 
usually  more  neat  and  expensive  than  "  became  so 
great  a  soul,"1  was,  from  its  incurious  slovenness,  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  tone  of  his  mind  and  man- 
ner. Often,  after  sitting  among  his  friends  in  deep 
and  gloomy  silence,  would  he  suddenly,  and  with 
many  sighs,  ingeminate  the  words,  Peace,  Peace ! 
And  he  was  frequently  heard  to  declare,  that  the 
agony  of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities 
and  desolation  which  the  kingdom  did  and  must  en- 
dure, took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly 
break  his  heart.  This  despondency  might  probably 
receive  additional  poignancy  from  a  feeling  some- 
what akin  to  self-reproach — the  bitterest  of  all  feel- 
ings. For  he  would  not  forget,  however  desirous 
others  might  be  of  doing  so,  that  he  had  been  duped 
into  a  momentary  support  of  the  very  men  who  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  producing  the  appalling 
1  Clarendon. 
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scenes  he  deplored.1  Hence,  in  his  moments  of  de- 
spondency, he  might  be  led  to  reflect,  and  not  un- 
justly, that  if  he  had  evinced,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
political  life,  the  same  abhorrence  for  these  men  and 
their  deep-laid  schemes  which  he  then  felt,  the  perils 
he  was  witnessing  might  possibly  have  been  pre- 
vented. But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  as  pro- 
bable, and  surely  a  more  creditable,  solution  of  the 
cause  of  his  extreme  sadness,  than  that  which  attri- 
butes it  either  to  regret  at  having  forsaken  the  popular 
party,2  or  to  a  violent  and  illicit  passion  for  a  certain 
noble  lady  ;  or  to  his  dread  of  the  success  of  the 
king,  no  less  than  of  the  rebels  ;3  or  to  disappoint- 
ment at  his  counsel  for  peace  not  having  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  king,  who,  amid  the  unfortunate 
difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed  among  his 
advisers  on  the  subject,  thought  the  terms  proposed 
by  Lord  Falkland  inconsistent  with  his  kingly  dig- 
nity;— as  if,  says  Clarendon,  in  evident  allusion  to 
this  last  supposition,  a  man  that  was  himself  the 
most  punctual  and  precise  in  every  circumstance 

1  Baxter  says  that  Lord  Falkland's  speeches,  together  with 
Mr.  Pym's  and  Mr.  Fiennes',  were  many  of  them  printed,  and 
greedily  bought  up  throughout  the  land ;    which  greatly  in- 
creased the  people's  apprehension  of  their  danger,  and  inclined 
them  to  think  hardly  of  the  king's  proceedings,  but  especially 
of  the  bishops.     (See  Reliquiae  Baxteriana,  p.  18.) 

2  Hume  appears  to  hint  something  of  this  kind  (vol.  vi. 
p.  534,  London  ed.  1791)  ;  and  so  does  Hallam,  who  says  that 
Lord  Falkland's  dejection  of  spirits,  and  constant  desire  of 
peace,  must  chiefly  be  ascribed  to  his  disgust  with  the  councils 
of  Oxford,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated.  (Constit.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  233,  note.)    Dr.  Vaughan, 
of  the  London  University,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Protecto- 
rate of  Oliver  Cromwell,  hazards  a  still  more  rash  and  un- 
founded conjecture  :  he  asserts  that  Falkland's  uneasiness  arose 
so  manifestly  from  disgust,  that,  had  his  life  been  spared,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  his  ultimate  course  would  have  been  ; 
i.  e.  whether  he  would  not  have  joined  the  rebels  !  (p.  xxxiii.) 

3  Smyth's  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 
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that  might  reflect  upon  conscience  or  honour,  could 
have  wished  the  king  to  have  committed  a  trespass 
against  either. 

But,  to  whatever  cause  they  are  to  be  assigned,  it 
was  with  these  feelings  of  despondency  that  he  be- 
held, after  a  long  course  of  successful  warfare,  in 
which  deeds  of  courage,  self-denial,  and  devotedness 
to  the  royal  cause  had  been  performed,  wrhich  were 
an  honour,  not  only  to  Englishmen,  but  to  humanity, 
the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
having   gone  thither  from   Bristol,  where   he   had 
shortly  before  accompanied  his  majesty  to  assist  in 
composing  the  difference  among  the  king's  principal 
officers  about  the  government  of  that  city.    In  the 
endeavour  to  compensate  for  the  loss  sustained  at 
Gloucester,    the    Prince    Rupert    vigorously    pur- 
sued the  Earl  of  Essex  on  his  march  to  London. 
The  king  followed,  leading  the  infantry;  and  the 
belligerents  finally  came  together  at  Newbury,  where 
both  armies  were  drawn  up  on  an  eminence  a  short 
distance   from   the  town,   and  engaged  (Sept.  20, 
164-3).     The  battle  was  fought  with  great  bravery 
on  either  side ;  and,   after  a  long  and    undecisive 
struggle,  the  night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement, 
— not,  however,  until  great  loss  had  been  sustained 
by  the  royalists ;  and  among  the  bravest,  the  most 
distinguished,   and   most  lamented   that   fell  there, 
was  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland ; — a  person,  writes 
his  sorrowing  friend  Clarendon,  of  such  prodigious 
parts,  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that  inimitable 
sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing 
and  obliging  an  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind, 
— that,  if  there  were  no  other  brand  upon  the  odious 
and  accursed  civil  war  than  that  single  loss,  it  must 
be  most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle,  he  had  risen  with 
that  cheerfulness  which  he  never  now  seemed  to  pos- 
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sess  except  at  the  prospect  of  an  engagement,  every 
one  of  which  he  hoped  might  be  the  last.  Having 
called  for  a  clean  shirt,  facetiously  observing,  that  if 
he  were  slain  in  the  fight,  he  should  not  like  to  be 
found  in  foul  linen,  he  immediately  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  Sir  John  Byron's  troop,  and  rushed  into 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  with  the  fervour  of  one  eager 
to  anticipate  his  fate.  Indeed,  he  was  heard  to  say, 
just  before  joining  the  troop,  that  he  foresaw  so  much 
danger  to  his  country  from  the  present  aspect  of  the 
times,  that  he  hoped  he  should  be  out  of  them  before 
night.  This  anticipation  was  too  fully  realised ;  for, 
while  charging  with  the  greatest  bravery,  a  musket- 
ball  struck  him  in  the  body,  and  he  fell  dead  from  his 
horse.  "  Thus,"  says  his  friend  Clarendon,  who  con- 
fesses that  in  Lord  Falkland  he  lost  the  joy  and  com- 
fort of  his  life,  fell  "  that  incomparable  young  man,  in 
the  four  and  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  having  so  much 
despatched  the  true  business  of  life,  that  the  eldest 
rarely  attain  to  that  immense  knowledge,  and  the 
youngest  enter  not  into  the  world  with  more  inno- 
cency.  Whosoever  leads  such  a  life,  needs  be  the 
less  anxious  on  how  short  a  warning  it  is  taken  away 
from  him."  And  who  can  doubt,  irremediable  as 
was  Lord  Falkland's  premature  death  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  friends,  and,  above  all,  to  his  incomparable 
wife  and  his  three  children  —  that  he  himself,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  joy  unspeakable  which  awaits  the 
blessed  hereafter,  was  in  mercy  taken  away  from 
fast -hastening  evils,  which  to  have  witnessed  would 
have  far  exceeded  the  bitterness  of  death.  Had  he 
lived  to  see  the  succeeding  cruelties  and  event  of  the 
war — the  murder  of  the  aged  Laud,  for  whose  great 
learning  and  integrity,  notwithstanding  some  bitter- 
ness of  language  he  once  used  against  him,  he  was 
known  to  have  a  singular  estimation,  and  really 
thought  that  his  own  letting  himself  loose  to  such 
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expressions,  which  implied  a  disesteem  of  the  arch- 
bishop, or,  at  least,  an  acknowledgment  of  his  infir- 
mities, would  enable  him  to  shelter  him  from  that 
part  of  the  storm  he  saw  raised  for  his  destruction, 
which  he  abominated  with  his  soul  ;x  had  he  wit- 
nessed the  insults — many  of  them  committed  by  the 
very  constituency  he  had  represented,2 — the  mockery, 
the  martyrdom  of  that  king  whom  he  so  loyally 
served  and  loved — "  the  worthiest  gentleman,  the 
best  friend,  the  best  husband,  the  best  father,  the 
best  Christian,  that  the  age  in  which  he  lived  pro- 
duced ;"  had  he  beheld  the  dreadful  misrule  which 
succeeded  the  shedding  of  that  sacred  and  innocent 
blood, — an  anarchy  in  which  some,  perhaps,  of  the 
very  men  whose  cause  he  had  at  first  espoused  were 
the  merciless  tyrants,  and  in  which  most  of  his  dis- 
tinguished friends — the  companions  of  his  younger 
and  happiest  days — were  confessors,  being  compelled 
to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  many  of  them  to 
seek  a  voluntary  exile  in  order  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  usurpers;3  —  had  such  scenes  opened  upon 
him,  as  they  might  have  done,  had  he  lived  a  little 
longer,  the  sorrow  occasioned  by  them  would  indeed 

1  Clarendon,  Hist.  iii.  p.  335. 

2  Charles  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  at  Newport. 

3  His  friend  Hyde  suffered  much  during  this  period  in  his 
exile.     At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  and 
discharged  his  high  office  with  great  learning  and  fidelity.     His 
character,  indeed,  was  far  too  immaculate  for  those  licentious 
times.     Unwilling   either  to   aid  the  king  in  his   numerous 
schemes  for  patronising  dissent,  or  to  countenance  the  abomi- 
nable debauchery  of  the  court,  he  became  an  object  of  fear, 
distrust,  and  ridicule.     He  was  eventually,  on  the  most  pre- 
posterous charges,  impeached  before  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
unjustly  passed  a  bill  of  banishment  and  incapacity  against 
him.     He  retired  into  France  (1667),  where  he  survived  his 
banishment  six  years ;    during  which  he  arranged  his  noble 
history,  the  greater  portion  of  which  he  had  written  abroad 
during  the  rebellion. 
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have  been  too  heavy  for  him  to  have  borne,  and  the 
long-anticipated  broken  heart  would  have  come  at 
last: 

"  Felix  morte  tua,  neque  in  hunc  servata  dolorem." 

Lord  Falkland's  body  was  not  found  till  the  day 
after   the   battle,   and   when    found,   so   dreadfully 
mangled  was  it,  that  it  could  not  be  certainly  iden- 
tified before  one  of  his  servants  discovered  a  parti- 
cular mole  on  his  lordship's  neck.     He  was  buried 
in  Great  Tew  church ;  in  the  register  of  which  there 
is  the  following  (verbatim)  entry  of  his  interment : 
The  23rd  day  of  September  the          ] 
Right  Honble  Sr  lucius  Gary  knight 
Lord  Viscount  of  Falkland*&  \ 

Lord  of  the  Mannor  of  Great  Tew    | 
was  buried  Here  J  1643. 

There  is  no  tablet  to  his  memory,  nor  is  it  known  at 
all  in  what  part  of  the  church  his  remains  were  de- 
posited. Probably  the  insecurity  of  the  times  ren- 
dered privacy  even  in  the  burial  service  a  matter  of 
necessary  prudence. 

Sir  Francis  Wortly  has  the  following  elegy  on  his 
"much-honoured  friend,  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland," 
in  his  book  entitled  "  Characters  and  Elegies :" 

"  Here  Beauclark  lies,  arts'  monoplist  rather, 
Who  engrost  more  then  that  most  painful  father, 
Great  Origen,  who  so  outvied  the  rest, 
Even  all  the  glorious  fathers  of  the  East. 
Besides,  he  was  a  cpmpleat  courtier  too, 
Yet  could  the  souldier  in  his  trade  outdo  ; 
His  noble  fancy  was  indeed  so  rich, 
No  pen  of  Europe  flew  a  higher  pitch : 
Envy  itself  must  needs  confess  that  hee 
Was  Mars  i'  the  camp,  yet  the  court  Mercury. 
Falkland  too  forward  prest  in  his  advance, 
Hoping  to  beat  them  from  their  ordinance  : 
An  ill-meant  shot  both  to  the  king  and  state 
Untimely  put  a  period  to  his  date  : 
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God's  powerful  hand  turns  that  great  wheel  we  know, 

The  lesser  moves,  so  starres  work  here  below  ; 

How  else  should  twins  so  differ  in  their  fate, 

If  starres  man's  fortune  did  necessitate  ? 

When  Heaven  does  with  its  punishment  begin, 

It  oft  makes  sinnes  the  punishment  of  sinne. 

We  were  rebellious  unto  Heaven,  'tis  reason 

We  should  be  scourged  with  whips  of  treason  ; 

This  is  not  done  by  fortune,  chance,  or  fate, 

Our  sinnes  Heaven's  justice  doth  necessitate." 

Few  of  the  panegyrists  of  Lord  Falkland  have 
noticed  his  personal  appearance,  except  Clarendon, 
who  represents  him  far  less  favoured  in  this  respect 
than  the  reader  will  probably  have  anticipated,  after 
the  many  eulogies  recorded  of  him.  With  all  his 
advantages,  we  are  told  he  had  one  great  disadvan- 
tage in  his  person  and  presence,  which  was  in  no  de- 
gree attractive  or  promising:  his  stature  was  low, 
and  smaller  than  most  men ;  his  motion  not  grace- 
ful ;  and  his  aspect,  so  far  from  inviting,  that  he  had 
something  in  it  of  simplicity;  and  his  voice,  the 
worst  of  the  three,  and  so  untuned,  that  instead  of 
reconciling,  it  offended  the  ear,  so  that  no  one  would 
have  expected  music  from  that  tongue ;  and  sure  no 
man  was  less  beholden  to  nature  for  its  recommen- 
dation into  the  world.  Still,  these  imperfections  were 
overbalanced  by  so  many  excellences — that  little  per- 
son and  small  stature  contained  so  great  a  heart,  a 
courage  so  keen,  and  a  nature  so  fearless — that  un- 
tuned tongue  and  voice  discovered  itself  to  be  sup- 
plied and  governed  by  a  mind  and  understanding  so 
excellent — and  his  disposition  and  nature  were  so 
gentle  and  obliging,  so  much  delighted  in  courtesy, 
kindness,  and  generosity, — that  all  mankind  could  not 
but  admire  and  love  him.1 

No  one  will  have  contemplated  Lord  Falkland's 
character,  as  portrayed  in  the  incidents  of  the  fore- 

1  Clarendon's  Life,  p.  39. 
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going  pages,  without  endeavouring  to  analyse  the 
motives  which  influenced  him  during  his  eventful 
and  distinguished  life.  The  attempt  to  facilitate  this 
moral  investigation,  without  which  the  study  of  bio- 
graphy is  useless,  will  form  no  unfit  conclusion  to 
this  memoir. 

And  here  arises  the  very  natural  inquiry,  how  it 
happened  that  one  thus  remarkable  for  youthful  vir- 
tue,1 high  attainments,  eminent  and  loyal  friendships, 
should,  for  a  time  at  least,  have  given  his  support  to 
men  whose  measures  were  so  directly  opposed  to  all 
the  habits  and  associations  of  his  former  life.  Al- 
though sincerity  in  a  bad  cause  does  not  extenuate 
its  guilt,  it  is  nevertheless  highly  satisfactory  to  know 
that  Lord  Falkland  was  influenced  by  no  other  feel- 
ing than  that  of  the  purest  patriotism,  when  he  ap- 
peared as  the  temporary  advocate  of  the  subtle 
schemes  of  Pym  and  Hampden.  Acting  upon  the 
mistaken  notion,  that  timely  concessions  would  pre- 
vent more  excessive  demands,  and  do  something  to 
quell  that  general  discontent  and  distrust  for  which 
it  must  be  allowed  there  was  some  cause, — he  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  yielding  a  part,  in  the  hope  that 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  might  thus  be  prevented. 
For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  his  friend  Claren- 
don, who  assures  us,  that  the  giving  his  consent  to 
the  first  bill  for  displacing  the  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords  did  proceed  from  two  grounds : — 

1  "His  religion,"  says  Triplet — "for  that  I  should  begin 
with — was  the  more  eminent  because  the  more  early.  At  that 
age  when  young  gallants  think  least  on  it,  when  the  young 
candidates  of  atheism  begin  to  dispute  themselves  out  of  a 
belief  of  a  Deity,  urging  hard  against  that  which  indeed  is  best 
for  them  that  it  should  never  be — a  judgment  to  come ;  then, 
I  say,  that  salvation  which  those  mention  as  a  scoff  or  a  jeer, 
he  began  to  work  out  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  effectually 
to  remember,  that  is,  to  honour  and  serve,  his  Creator  in  the 
days  of  his  youth." 

L 
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the  first,  his  not  understanding  then  the  original  of 
their  right  and  suffrage  there ;  the  other,  an  opinion 
that  the  combination  against  the  whole  government 
of  the  Church  by  bishops  was  so  violent  and  furious, 
that  a  less  composition  than  the  dispensing  with  their 
intermeddling  in  secular  affairs  would  not  preserve 
their  order ;  and  that  he  was  persuaded  to  this  by  the 
profession  of  many  persons  of  honour,  who  declared 
that  they  desired  the  one,  and  would  not  press  the 
other;  which  in  that  particular  misled  many  men. 
His  vote  for  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  whose  go- 
vernment in  Ireland  he  most  unjustly  likened  to  that 
of  Verres  in  Sicily,  had,  we  may  hope,  its  origin  in 
similar  misconception. 

Lord  Falkland's  conduct,  therefore,  in  these  in- 
stances exists  as  a  memorable  lesson  to  those  who,  acting 
upon  the  most  deceptive  of  all  systems — expediency, 
are  induced,  even  with  the  purest  and  most  patriotic 
intentions,  as  his  were,  to  sacrifice  principles  of  less 
importance  for  the  sake  of  preserving  those  which 
they  imagine  to  be  of  greater ;  as  if  every  good  prin- 
ciple were  not  important,  and,  if  retained  at  all,  can 
be  retained  otherwise  than  in  its  integrity.  Alas  !  the 
least  concession  too  often  becomes  a  chink  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  innovator's  wedge,  whereby  the  princi- 
ple intended  to  be  preserved  is  shivered  to  atoms. 

And  yet  this  truth,  self-evident  as  it  is,  is  one 
which,  from  its  violation  by  each  succeeding  ge- 
neration, would  appear  to  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  be  understood.  For  how  many  statesmen 
are  there  of  our  own  day,  who,  from  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  theory  of  concession,  have  given  the  in- 
fluence of  their  names  to  measures  which,  in  their 
tendency,  strike  at  the  root  of  the  very  institu- 
tions they  have  professed  themselves  most  anxious 
to  preserve !  How  many  instances  also  might  be 
adduced  of  the  futility,  as  well  as  the  danger,  of 
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such  a  rule  of  conduct !  Has,  for  instance,  the  re- 
peal of  those  parliamentary  enactments  which  were 
said  to  fetter  what  is  anomalously  called  "  the  re- 
ligious liberty"  of  dissenters,  satisfied  their  conscien- 
tious scruples,  or  mitigated  their  virulence  against 
the  Church?  Has  the  Romish  emancipation  bill — 
the  predicted  panacea  for  every  Irish  grievance  — 
been  found  the  healing-  measure  which  its  supporters 
so  solemnly  declared  it  would  be  ?  Has  the  sacrile- 
gious suppression  of  ten  Irish  bishoprics — a  measure 
founded  on  the  strange  principle,  that  a  maimed  body 
will  be  stronger  than  a  body  retaining  the  integrity 
of  its  members — given,  as  it  professed  to  do,  in- 
creased efficiency  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  ?  Only 
one  answer  can  be  given  to  these  interrogations.  And 
yet  all  the  enactments  mentioned  were  extorted  on 
the  express  understanding,  that  every  claimant  would 
be  satisfied,  and  universal  harmony  ensue.  However 
harshly,  therefore,  it  may  sound  to  modern  ears,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Clarendon's  maxim  concerning  mu- 
tations in  the  Church  is  the  only  safe  one,  and  may 
be  applied  to  all  mutations  whatsoever,  in  which  long- 
tried  principles  are  concerned.  He  did  always  be- 
lieve, that,  let  the  season  or  the  circumstance  be 
what  it  would,  any  compliance  was  pernicious,  and 
that  a  peremptory  and  obstinate  refusal — that  might 
put  men  in  despair  of  what  they  laboured  for,  and 
take  away  all  hope  of  obtaining  what  they  desired — 
would  reconcile  more  persons  to  the  government  than 
gratifying  them  in  part,  which  only  whetted  their 
appetite  to  desire  more,  and  their  confidence  in  de- 
manding.1 It  is,  indeed,  by  an  adherence  to  this  rule 
of  action,  founded  upon  a  deeply  philosophical  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
possession  of  many  of  our  highest  privileges  as  Chris- 
tian men.  For  instance,  every  student  in  ecclesiasti- 
'  Life,  p.  97. 
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cal  history  knows,  that  the  apologies  of  the  early  fa- 
thers teem  with  replies  to  accusations  brought  against 
Christianity  by  the  heathens,  in  reference  to  opinions 
and  practices  to  have  surrendered  which,  on  account 
of  the  senseless  clamour  raised  against  them,  would 
have  deprived  mankind  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
faith.  If,  for  instance,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  charge 
of  atheism,  because  they  did  not  worship  the  heathen 
deities,  the  early  Christians  had  renounced  their  pro- 
fession of  a  belief  in  the  One  God ;  if,  to  escape  the 
charge  of  polytheism,  they  had  renounced  the  faith 
of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity ;  if,  for  the  sake  of  silen- 
cing their  accusers,  who  charged  them  with  feeding 
on  human  flesh,  they  had  denied  the  real  spiritual 
presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist;  or  if,  in  order  to  avoid  the  slanderous 
imputation  of  worshipping  the  sun,  they  had  ceased 
to  reverence  Sunday,  and  to  turn  towards  the  east  in 
prayer, — it  is  obvious  to  the  shallowest  thinker,  that, 
had  these  concessions  been  made,  to  overcome  the 
opposition  of  interested  accusers,  Christianity  would 
have  ceased  long  ago  from  the  earth. 

While  it  was  natural,  however,  that  the  generous 
spirit  of  Falkland  should  have  sought  to  redress  all 
that  he  thought  real  grievances,  not  considering  how 
the  authority  of  government  is  broken  by  yielding 
to  the  pressure  from  without ;  and  while  his  ebulli- 
tions of  zeal,  and  even  bitterness,  against  the  minis- 
ters, whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  authors  of  the 
public  discontent,  may  be  thus  accounted  for,  —  the 
real  source  of  his  error  lay  somewhat  deeper;  but 
it  was  equally  attributable  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

No  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  times 
now  under  consideration  will  deny  that  every  object 
connected  with  them  was  viewed,  as  it  were,  through 
a  religious  medium.  The  Church,  her  constitution, 
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doctrine,  and  discipline,  were  questions  involved  more 
or  less  in  every  discussion ;  so  that  the  spirit  of  a  man's 
mind  on  this  subject  would  infuse  itself  into  every  other. 
Now  Lord  Falkland's  study  of  divinity  as  a  science 
having  been  undertaken  with  the  express  object  of 
detecting  the  innovations  of  the  Romish  Church,  that 
thus  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  withstand  the  soli- 
citations of  his  mother — a  lady,  we  are  told,  of  a  most 
masculine  understanding — it  is  obvious  that  this  very 
design  would  give  such  a  bias  to  the  investigation,  as 
would  make  him  anxious  to  detect  as  much  opposi- 
tion between  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England  as 
possible.  Hence  the  manifest  danger  was,  lest,  while 
denying  the  unscriptural  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  he  should  seek  refuge  in  those  opinions  which 
are  now  known  under  the  appellation  of  Erastian,J 
whereby  the  Church  becomes  a  mere  human  institu- 
tion, and  the  State,  while  required  to  sanction  a  reli- 
gion, is  not  bound  to  sanction  the  religion  which  the 
Bible  reveals  and  the  Church  teaches.  That  Lord 
Falkland  did  not  altogether  escape  this  temptation 
is  plain,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Epis- 
copacy in  his  speech  already  quoted.  Indeed,  Cla- 

1  So  called  from  the  name  of  their  author,  Erastus,  an 
eminent  German  physician  and  divine,  born  1524.  He  wrote 
a  great  many  medical  works ;  but  his  name  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  in  his  book  on 
Excommunication.  He  there  denies  the  power  of  the  Church 
to  excommunicate,  exclude,  absolve,  censure,  or  exert  any  act 
of  discipline.  Denying  the  power  of  the  keys,  he  compared  a 
clergyman  to  a  professor  of  any  science,  who  can  merely  in- 
struct his  students ;  he  would  have  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  open  and  free  to  all ;  and  all  offences,  whether  of  a  civil 
or  religious  nature,  to  be  referred  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  con- 
sequently the  Church  with  him  was  merely  a  creature  of  the 
State.  Such  are  the  opinions  which  are  termed  Erastian.  They 
were  strongly  urged  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster, 
1643.  Erastus  died  1583.  Hammond  refutes  these  unscriptural 
notions  in  his  treatise  on  "  The  Power  of  the  Keys,"  1617. 
L  2 
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rendon  admits,  that,  while  he  had  a  better  opinion  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  religion  of  it  than 
of  any  other  church  and  religion,  and  had  extraor- 
dinary kindness  for  very  many  Churchmen,  and  if  he 
could  have  helped  or  prevented  it,  there  should  have 
been  no  attempts  against  it, — still  he  had  in  his  own 
judgment  such  a  latitude  of  opinion,  that  he  did  not 
believe  any  part  of  the  order  or  government  of  it  to 
be  so  essentially  necessary  to  religion,  but  that  it 
might  be  parted  with  and  altered,  for  a  notable  pub- 
lic benefit  or  convenience. 

Here,  then,  the  real  difficulty  connected  with 
Falkland's  early  failings  is  cleared  away ;  and  we  have 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  it  in  the  fact,  that  at  this 
period  he  considered  the  Church  as  a  mere  creature 
of  the  State,  to  be  moulded  to  any  fashion  best  suited 
to  her  purposes.  Hence  the  animus  of  his  speech 
against  the  bishops ;  hence  much  of  his  opposition 
to  Laud  and  Strafford ;  and  his  admiration  of  such  a 
man  as  Daille,1  whose  celebrated  treatise  he  is  said 
to  have  partly  translated.  Had  he  believed  the 
Church  to  be  what  she  really  is,  the  very  spouse  of 
Christ,  and  the  sacred  depository  of  God's  truth,  he 
would  never  have  given  his  support  to  men  and 
measures  having  no  other  object  than  to  cripple  or 
destroy  that  Church,  nor  would  he  have  denounced 
those  who  were  very  champions  of  the  faith.  A 
correct  notion  of  the  famous  axiom,  Ecclesia  in  Epis- 
copO)  would  have  led  him  to  reverence  that  sacred 
order,  not  as  a  matter  indifferent,  but  as  established 
jure  divino,  and  hence  not  to  be  shorn  of  any  privi- 
lege with  which  it  is  invested,  either  by  the  word  of 
God,  or  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers. 

But  as  his  errors  were  occasioned  by  a  mistaken 
view  of  Church-principles,  his  political  conversion  was 

1  Hallam's  History  of  Literature,  iii.   79.     Lloyd's  Wor- 
thies, p.  333, 
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coincident  with  at  least  a  truer  perception  of  them. 
No  sooner  did  he  cease  to  swell  the  cry  against  the 
bishops  than  he  appeared  as  the  devoted  servant  of 
his  sovereign.  That  this  was  the  case  we  have  his 
own  testimony,  in  the  fact  that  his  first  refusal  to 
support  a  measure  of  the  rebel  party  was  grounded 
on  its  injurious  tendency  towards  the  Church  and 
the  clergy.  And  not  long  before  his  fall,  when  the 
Scotch  commissioners  presented  a  paper  to  the  king 
at  Oxford,  containing  a  bitter  invective  against  bi- 
shops and  the  whole  government  of  the  Church,  de- 
siring their  abolition  in  England,  the  chief  secretary 
advised  his  majesty  simply  to  reject  the  proposal, 
without  condescending  to  give  any  reason  for  doing 
so.  The  same  tone  is  also  manifest  in  various 
parts  of  his  official  despatches,  in  answer  to  the  un- 
founded accusations  of  the  rebels  against  ecclesi- 
astical regimen.  "  He  was  never,"  says  Clarendon, 
— in  evident  allusion  to  his  altered  views,  otherwise 
the  former  passage,  before  quoted  from  the  same  au- 
thor, must  appear  inconsistent, — "  in  the  least  degree 
swayed  or  moved  by  the  objections  which  were  made 
against  that  government  in  the  Church,  holding  them 
most  ridiculous."  If,  then,  such  be  the  fact ;  if  Lord 
Falkland  erred  as  a  politician,  while  under  a  tempo- 
rary misconception  of  Church-principles,  and  if  he 
displayed  every  political  virtue,  devoting  himself  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  loyalty,  though,  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  foresaw  his  own  ruin  by  doing  so,  with  a  zeal 
and  ability  adequate,  according  to  Sir  Peter  Pett,1  to 
the  employment  of  principal  secretary  to  the  greatest 
Roman  emperor  that  ever  gave  law  to  the  world,  when 
he  obtained  a  sounder  view  of  those  principles, — no 
greater  argument  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  statesmen  of  our  own  day 
acting  upon  the  same  principles,  would  they  render 
1  See  preface  to  Bishop  Barlow's  Remains. 
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similar  service  to  their  country.  Do  not  let  such 
persons  imagine  that  this  is  a  matter  more  of  theo- 
logy than  of  jurisprudence,  or  that  it  concerns  the 
divine  rather  than  the  diplomatist.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  "  the  State  in  its  relation  with 
the  Church"  is  the  study  for  the  present  generation 
of  English  statesmen.  By  this  study  it  is  that  the 
Church  and  commonwealth  are  apprehended  to  be, 
what  they  really  are,  one  society  ;  "  which  society  is 
termed  a  commonwealth,  as  it  lieth  under  whatso- 
ever form  of  secular  law ;  a  Church,  as  it  has  the 
spiritual  law  of  Jesus  Christ."1  And  as  this  oneness 
of  the  Church  and  State  is  the  consecration  of  the 
latter,  it  is  only  as  statesmen  act  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  consecration,  that  they  can  perform  their 
high  functions  as  they  ought  to  do.  For,  according 
to  the  great  philosophical  statesman2  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, "  this  consecration  is  made,  that  all  who  admin- 
ister in  the  government  of  men,  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  person  of  God  himself,  should  have  high  and 
worthy  notions  of  their  function  and  destination ; 
that  their  hope  should  be  full  of  immortality ;  that 
they  should  not  look  at  the  paltry  pelf  of  the  mo- 
ment, nor  to  the  temporary  and  transient  praise  of 
the  vulgar,  but  to  a  solid,  permanent  existence  in  the 
permanent  part  of  their  nature,  and  to  a  permanent 
fame  and  glory  in  the  example  they  leave  as  a  rich 
inheritance  to  the  world." 

May  the  statesmen  of  England  act  upon  these 
noble  principles  I  Amid  all  the  stirring  of  founda- 
tions among  us,  we  still  seem — to  quote  a  passage 
which  has  more  of  pertinency  now  that  the  clouds 
which  have  so  long  blackened  our  political  horizon 
are  beginning  to  disperse,  than  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written — "  we  still  seem  to  have  ground  which 
is  defensible,  and  which  is  worth  defending.  We 
1  Hooker.  2  Burke. 
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are  cursed  with  religious  divisions ;  we  have  griev- 
ously sinned  in  ecclesiastical  abuses ;  the  Church  is 
greatly  crippled  by  the  State  in  respect  of  her  go- 
vernment ;  she  is  denied  the  means  of  ministering  to 
the  people  where  they  most  need  it:  yet  with  all  this, 
and  with  political  institutions  in  reality  very  much 
more  popular  than  those  of  France,  to  say  nothing 
of  Russia,  our  country  seems  to  promise  at  least  a 
more  organised,  tenacious,  and  determined  resist- 
ance to  the  efforts  against  national  religion,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  principle  of  democracy,  than  any 
other  country  which  is  prominent  upon  the  present 
stage  of  the  civilised  world."1  But  then  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  resistance  must  be  organised, 
tenacious,  and  determined.  Nothing  less  will  do. 
Half-measures,  founded  on  the  delusive  notion  of 
satisfying  either  claimant,  in  the  end  disgust  both. 

Above  all,  the  Church  of  England  must  be  the 
rallying-point  for  the  statesmen  of  England,  and  for 
every  true  lover  of  his  country.  For  the  privileges 
of  the  State  depend  upon  those  of  the  Church  being 
acknowledged  and  protected.  Whenever,  indeed,  the 
Church  is  considered  a  mere  human  institution,  there 
cannot  be  much  respect  for  civil  government.  When 
tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  dues  are  confiscated, 
the  payment  of  secular  taxes  is  not  long  considered 
obligatory.  The  men  who  despise  bishops,  never 
reverence  kings ;  and  he  who  considers  a  cathedral 
a  relic  of  superstition,  very  frequently  associates  a 
royal  palace  with  despotism.  All  legislation,  there- 
fore, not  based  upon  sound  Church-principles,  is 
subversive  of  the  very  objects  it  professes  to  accom- 
plish. Again,  then,  we  say,  let  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land be  the  rallying-point  for  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  every  true  lover  of  his  country.  No 

1  Gladstone's  State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,  p.  312. 
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longer  satisfied  with  "  wishing  her  well,"  with  having 
"  no  objections  against  her,"  or  with  complacently 
acting  as  her  "  patrons,"  they  must  conduct  them- 
selves as  the  reverential  sons  of  a  holy  mother — the 
well-spring  of  every  blessing  to  the  nation.  Statesmen 
must  cease  to  entangle  her  in  the  execution  of  her 
discipline.  They  must  acknowledge  her  laws,  as  pro- 
mulgated in  her  rubrics  and  her  canons.  They  must 
aid  her  in  the  resumption  of  those  spiritual  powers 
with  which  her  divine  Head  has  invested  her,  and 
energetically  use  in  her  behalf  every  instrument 
which  a  nation  professedly  Christian  has  placed  in 
their  hands.  Instead  of  making  Church-preferment 
the  vicious  price  of  mere  political  partisanship,  they 
must  seek  out  men,  for  the  most  able  are  not  always 
the  most  notorious,  who,  by  their  learning,  zeal,  and 
piety,  are  alone  fitted  for  high  and  responsible  func- 
tions. Nor  must  they  ever  rest  satisfied  until  they 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  national  grants 
for  the  purpose  of  building  and  endowing  churches, 
schools,  and  colleges  —  engines  of  greater  good,  and 
more  conservative  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  than  all  the  police,  magistracy,  and  armies 
in  the  world. 

Such,  then,  is  the  important  political  moral  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Lord  Falkland.  May  all  who 
have  hitherto  stood  by  the  Church  and  Crown,  learn 
from  him  to  examine  well  on  what  principles,  and 
under  what  influences,  they  are  induced  to  sanction 
popular  changes  !  May  all,  the  far  greater  number, 
who,  like  him,  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  from  with- 
out, imitate  him  also  in  his  return  to  sound  princi- 
ples, and,  if  need  be,  defend  them,  as  he  did,  even 
with  their  blood  ! 

Having  concluded  Lord  Falkland's  life,  it  only 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  admirable  lady 
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of  his  choice,  prematurely  made  a  widow  by  his 
death — a  lady  scarcely  less  distinguished  than  her 
husband  by  the  gifts  of  nature  and  endowments  of 
grace. 

The  maiden  life  of  Lady  Falkland  has  been  ap- 
propriately described  in  the  following  lines,  which, 
though  not  remarkable  for  their  polish,  have  the 
advantage  of  being  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the 
virtues  they  describe : 

"  Her  youth  was  like  her  infancie,  from  whence 
Began  her  second  state  of  innocence. 
An  age  as  harmless  as  if  still  new-born  ; 
A  time  of  daie  as  spotless  as  her  morn  ; 
A  stage  of  life,  in  which  appeared  all  seeds 
Of  after  virtue,  yet  unmix'd  with  weeds. 
Here  did  begin  her  studies,  which  then  told 
How  young  she  was  in  years,  in  grace  how  old. 
Whose  other  Scriptures  were  God's  creatures,  where 
She  heard  Him  spake  t'  her  eie,  as  that  t'  her  ear ; 
And,  like  the  Hebrew  shepheard,  in  each  blush 
Of  flowers  beheld  Him  flaming  in  a  bush, 
Once  more  unburnt,  thence  thought  she  heard  a  sound, 
Which  told  her,  God  thus  seen  made  holie  ground. 
She  did  not  spend  her  daies,  like  some  who  do 
With  their  youth's  dressings  learn  youth's  vices  too. 
Nor  was  she  school'd  in  th'  art  to  weave  her  hair 
Into  loose  braids,  and  make  it  thence  grow  snare. 
Or  how  to  frame  her  smiles,  or  order  looks  ; 
Or  make  her  gestures  passe  for  well-laid  hooks  ; 
Such  false  court-  engines  she  bequeath'd  to  those 
Whose  virtue  is  their  face,  and  good  parts  clothes."1 


1  Extracted  from  lines  "  to  the  memorie  of  the  most  religi- 
ous and  vertuous  ladie,  the  Ladie  LeticeVicountesse  Falkland," 
prefixed  to  the  "  Returns  of  Spiritual  Comfort  and  Grief  in  a  de- 
vout Soul:  represented  (by  intercourse  of  letters)  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Ladie  Letice  Viscountess  Falkland  in  her  life 
time,  and  exemplified  in  the  holy  life  and  death  of  the  said 
honourable  ladie.  By  John  Duncan,  parson  (sequestred),  of 
Rattenden,  in  Essex.  Second  edition,  enlarged.  London, 
printed  for  R.  Royston,  at  the  Angel  in  Ivie  Lane.  1649." 
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Thus,  in  the  safe  society  of  her  parents  and  kin- 
dred, did  the  years  of  Letice  Morison's  childhood 
and  early  youth  pass  away ;  for  in  that  age  daugh- 
ters were  usually  educated  beneath  a  mother's  eye, 
in  matters  far  more  solid  and  useful  than  those 
showy  accomplishments  which  form  the  chief  part 
of  female  education  in  the  present  day ;  acquired 
only  to  be  forgotten,  or,  at  best,  to  minister  to  the 
mere  frivolities  of  life.  The  devoutness  of  her  tem- 
per manifested  itself  very  early,  in  a  strict  obedi- 
ence to  her  parents,  who  never  remembered  a  single 
violation  of  this  first  of  duties,  and  a  most  scrupu- 
lous performance  of  the  great  Christian  virtues  of 
prayer  and  alms-giving.  She  had  certain  hours  of 
prayer,  which  she  never  allowed  to  be  neglected; 
and  even  if  her  own  little  oratory  was  intruded 
upon,  she  always  retired  to  some  other  room,  in 
order  to  say  the  accustomed  prayer.  Her  first  work 
in  sempstry,  also,  was  the  knitting  a  purse  for  alms, 
whose  distribution  to  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood 
was  her  greatest  pleasure.  That  her  mind  must  have 
been  very  early  embued  with  the  importance  of  reli- 
gion, is  further  evident  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  she  became  a  prey  to  the  despairing 
dogmas  of  Calvinism.  Discourse  with  friends,  and 
her  own  earnest  prayers,  overcame,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, this  most  fatal  blight  to  which  early  piety  can 
be  exposed,  and  which,  more  than  once,  almost 
drove  even  Luther  to  despair ;  "  God  upholding," 
as  her  biographer,  John  Duncan,  remarks,  "  this 
young  twig  against  a  storm  which  hath  torn  up 
many  a  fair  tree."  She  afterwards  received  much 
tranquillity  and  comfort  in  the  performance  of  her 
religious  duties;  and  as  if  at  times  unable  to  restrain 
the  overflow  of  delight  which  she  experienced  in 
them,  she  would  say,  "  Oh,  what  an  incomparable 
sweetness  there  is  in  the  music  upon  David's  harp ! 
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Oh,  what  heavenly  joy  there  is  in  these  psalms  and 
in  the  prayers  and  praises  of  God !  How  amiable  are 
the  courts  of  God's  house  !  How  welcome  the  days 
of  His  solemn  worship  !"  In  proof  of  this,  she  fre- 
quently walked,  though  very  delicate,  three  or  four 
miles  a  day  to  church. 

It  was  about  her  twentieth  year  that  she  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  Lucius  Gary ;  and  surely  the  richest 
portion  of  human  happiness  must  have  blessed  such 
a  marriage.  For  if  a  high  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
that  mystical  union — if  exact  coincidence  of  taste  and 
temper — if  associations  of  early  friendship  with  a 
brother  dear  alike  to  both — if  young,  ardent,  and 
generous  sympathies — if  ample  fortune,  distinguished 
lineage,  and,  above  all,  sincere  piety, — be  possessions 
which  most  adorn  and  beautify  that  holy  estate,  the 
felicity  of  this  "  youthful  loving  pair"  must  have 
been  full,  even  to  overflowing. 

As,  amid  so  unusual  a  portion  of  human  happi- 
ness, however  chastened  by  holier  considerations, 
the  great  temptation  would  be  to  forget  the  bounte- 
ous Giver  in  His  gifts,  Letice  Morison  no  sooner 
became  the  lady  of  the  mansion  at  Tew,  than  she  re- 
solutely set  herself  to  withstand  this  obvious  snare. 
Instead  of  indulging  in  deeds  of  vanity  and  ostenta- 
tion, she  remembered  the  humbler  sphere  and  for- 
tunes of  her  father's  house,  and  the  lessons  of  her 
youth.  Accordingly,  her  religious  exercises,  pub- 
lic and  private,  were  increased  rather  than  dimi- 
nished, in  every  good  word  and  work  giving  an  ex- 
ample, which,  as  it  would  adorn  the  highest,  so 
would  it  dignify  the  lowest  of  English  matrons. 
While  all  her  serious  thoughts  rested  on  heaven, 
her  home  was  the  little  world  in  which  every  hu- 
man hope  centred,  exemplifying  most  completely  the 
character  of  what  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls 
the  most  lovely  of  all  objects — a  domestic  wife. 

M 
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The  following  anecdote  affords  a  pleasing  insight 
into  her  domestic  history : — 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  says  John  Aubrey,  "  a  pretty 
story  from  Will  Hawes  of  Trinity  College,  who  told 
me  that  my  lady  was,  after  the  manner  of  women, 
much  governed  by,  and  indulgent  to,  the  nursery. 
When  she  had  a  mind  to  beg  any  thing  of  my  lord 
for  one  of  her  maids,  women,  nurses,  &c.,  she  would 
not  do  it  of  herself,  if  she  could  help  it,  but  put  this 
gentleman,  Lord  Falkland's  former  tutor,  upon  it,  to 
move  it  to  my  lord.  My  lord  had  but  a  small  estate, 
and  his  title ;  and  the  old  gentleman  would  say, 
1  Madam,  this  is  so  unreasonable  a  motion  to  pro- 
pose to  my  lord,  that  I  am  certain  he  will  never 
grant  it ;'  for  instance,  one  time  to  let  a  bargain,  a 
farm,  twenty  pounds  per  annum  under  value.  At 
length,  when  she  could  not  prevail  on  him,  she  would 
say,  *  I  warrant  you,  for  all  this,  I  will  obtain  it  of 
my  lord ;  it  will  cost  me  but  the  expense  of  a  few 
tears/  Now  she  would  make  her  words  good;  and, 
this  great  wit  and  the  greatest  master  of  reason  and 
judgment  of  his  time,  at  the  long  run,  being  stormed, 
by  her  tears  would  this  pious  lady  obtain  her  un- 
reasonable (?)  desires  of  her  poor  lord." 

After  enjoying  the  society  and  counsel  of  this 
amiable  woman  for  about  ten  years,  during  which 
their  union  had  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  three 
sons,  the  stern  necessity  of  the  times  called  Lord 
Falkland  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  the  senate, 
and  from  the  senate  to  the  field,  in  which  he  fell 
nobly  contending  for  loyalty  and  religion. 

That  the  death  of  her  lord  must  have  been  no 
ordinary  sorrow  to  her  who  best  knew  his  worth, 
and  who  shared  most  of  his  affections,  —  for  though, 
as  Clarendon  notices,  he  loved  his  children  with  more 
fondness  than  most  fathers  use  to  do,  he  left  by  his 
will  all  he  had  to  his  wife,  —  need  scarcely  be  af- 
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firmed ;  since  with  all  her  exalted  virtues,  she  was 
most  keenly  alive  to  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  her 
sex — "  a  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too."  And  perhaps,  of 
all  men,  Lord  Falkland  was  the  one  towards  whom 
such  sympathies  would  be  most  cherished.  High- 
minded,  accomplished,  reserved  and  inaccessible  to 
strangers,  but  most  familiar  and  confiding  to  his 
friends,  and  therefore  most  of  all  so  to  his  dearest 
friend,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  the  sister  of  his 
youth's  associate, — he  must  have  been  an  object  of 
no  ordinary  esteem  and  affection.  Dreary  indeed 
would  be  the  prospect,  when  in  her  first  lorn  hour 
of  widowhood  she  gazed  upon  the  harvest  of  hope 
which  lay  blighted  around  her.  Delicate,  however, 
as  she  was,  both  in  constitution  of  mind  and  body, 
the  lessons  of  piety  which  she  had  so  early  learnt 
and  practised,  soon  came  to  her  relief.  The  stay 
of  her  earthly  happiness  being  broken,  she  devoted 
herself  with  increased  energy  to  the  service  of  that 
Being  who  has  mercifully  revealed  Himself  as  the 
God  of  the  widow.  Her  first  object,  therefore,  was 
seriously  to  examine  her  own  heart,  in  the  endeavour 
to  find  what  was  the  secret  sin  lurking  there,  which 
had  merited  so  severe  a  chastisement.  And  as  every 
one  who  sincerely  enters  upon  such  an  examination 
soon  discovers  imperfections  before  unobserved,  she 
determined  to  lead  a  life  of  still  severer  penitence. 
Acting  upon  the  advice  of  a  pious  clergyman,  pro- 
bably Dr.  Triplet,  her  husband's  chaplain, — for  dur- 
ing her  whole  life  she  never  took  any  step  of  im- 
portance without  seeking  such  counsel, — she  made 
our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount  the  model  of  her 
future  conduct. 

Having  read  there  the  blessings  annexed  to  mer- 
cifulness and  alms-deeds,  and  believing  the  Church 
to  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  which  so  high  a 
place  is  assigned  to  the  poor,  she  looked  upon  them 
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with  feelings  of  sympathy  and  reverence,  which  they 
cannot  comprehend  who  consider  the  Church  a  mere 
human  establishment,  and  consequently  assign  to  the 
poor  the  low  station  which  they  occupy  in  the  king- 
dom of  this  world.  Hence  she  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  promoting  their  welfare.  She  built  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  children  of  her  parish. 
For  the  sake  of  preventing  idleness  —  that  source  of 
every  vice — she  provided  labour  for  the  unemployed. 
For  the  sick  she  had  her  cordials ;  and  for  all  she  had 
her  money,  her  counsel,  and  her  prayers.  Lady  Falk- 
land, indeed,  was  no  patron  of  that  prudential  charity 
which  refuses  aid  till  it  is  convinced  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  deception ;  but,  acting  upon  her  Saviour's  com- 
mand, to  give  to  every  one  that  asketh,  she  bestowed 
alms,  more  or  less,  as  the  urgency  of  the  case  required, 
upon  every  applicant.  "I  know  not  their  hearts," 
she  would  often  say,  —  and  the  spirit  of  the  saying  is 
as  old  as  the  time  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria, — 
"  but  in  their  outward  carriage  and  speech  they  all 
appear  to  me  good  and  virtuous ;  and  I  had  rather 
relieve  five  unworthy  vagrants,  than  that  one  mem- 
ber of  Christ  should  go  empty  away."  She  fre- 
quently even  begged  garments  from  her  servants, 
which  she  requited  with  new,  for  the  poor.  And 
so  expansive  was  her  beneficence,  that  the  prisons 
in  London  and  many  other  places  were  supplied  by 
her;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  number  of  pri- 
soners had  been  taken  by  the  king's  army,  she  sent 
food  to  them  :  an  act  which,  raising  some  jealousies, 
she  defended  by  saying, — "  No  man  will  suspect 
my  loyalty  because  I  relieve  these  prisoners,  but  he 
would  suspect  my  Christianity,  if  he  should  see  me 
relieve  a  needy  Turk  or  a  Jew ;  however,  I  had  rather 
be  thus  misunderstood  (if  this  my  secret  alms  should 
be  known)  than  that  any  of  my  enemies  (the  worst 
of  them)  should  perish  for  want  of  it." 
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This  elect  lady,  however,  did  not  think  it  sufficient 
to  dispense  her  alms  through  the  agency  of  others. 
That  were  comparatively  an  easy  task.  But  to  sit 
quietly  enjoying  ourselves  at  home,  while  we  send 
out  our  superfluities  to  others,  is  not  that  part  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  which  consists  in  visiting 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction.  No ;  it 
is  to  seek  out  and  penetrate  the  abodes  of  want,  and 
age,  and  wasting  maladies,  which  constitutes  the  most 
self-denying  part  of  Christian  alms-giving.  And 
this  Lady  Falkland  did,  carrying  at  the  same  time 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  comfort.  "  There  is 
no  season  more  fit,"  she  would  say,  "  for  sowing 
good  seed  than  this,  while  the  ground  of  the  heart 
is  softened  and  melted  with  sorrow  and  sickness." 
Day  by  day  was  she  to  be  seen  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
sick ;  and  frequently  has  she  been  observed  sitting 
in  a  cottage  waiting  the  sick  woman's  leisure,  till 
the  slumbers,  or  fits  of  sickness,  were  over,  that  she 
might  read  again  to  her,  and  finish  the  work  she 
had  begun. 

With  equal  zeal  and  sincerity  did  she  perform  all 
those  other  duties  for  whose  exercise  the  dreadful 
times  in  which  she  lived  afforded  such  ample  scope, 
such  as  meekness,  peaceableness,  patience,  and  quiet 
endurance  of  evil,  to  which  our  blessed  Lord  has  an- 
nexed such  peculiar  blessings.  Though  her  temper 
naturally  inclined  to  anger,  she  was  enabled  by  con- 
tinual discipline  to  restrain  and  subdue  it.  As  much 
as  in  her  lay  she  lived  peaceably  with  all,  and  suf- 
fered herself  rather  to  be  defrauded  than  ever  resort 
to  suits  of  law ;  for  peace,  she  was  wont  to  say,  is 
equivalent  to  the  sum  detained.  Not  that  she  would 
sacrifice  principle  for  peace ;  though  one  was  dear, 
she  well  knew  that  the  other  was  dearer.  Thus, 
when  contribution-money  was  demanded  by  the  par- 
liament against  the  king,  she  sternly  refused  to  com- 
M  2 
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ply  with  the  illegal  impost,  and  suffered  the  spoiling 
of  her  goods  rather  than  sanction  it.  And  even 
when  she  partly  complied,  on  the  king  granting  her 
an  indulgence,  she  could  never  be  brought  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  neighbouring  garrisons 
that  were  against  him. 

Finding  also  how  prominent  a  place  the  duty  of 
prayer  held  in  our  Lord's  discourse,  she  was  most 
exact  in  its  performance.  Several  hours  in  each  day 
were  spent  in  private  devotion,  and  in  catechising 
her  children  and  servants;  for  Lady  Falkland  was  not 
one  of  those  who,  forgetting  that  their  servants  are 
children  of  the  same  heavenly  Father,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  same  mystical  body  as  themselves,  treat 
them  as  beings  of  an  inferior  nature,  and  as  if  formed 
only  for  servitude.  Their  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral wants  were  the  object  of  her  most  anxious 
solicitude.  She  prayed  with  them  in  private.  She 
did  all  in  her  power  to  prepare  them  for  accompany- 
ing her  to  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  besides  her  own 
instructions,  called  in  the  aid  of  her  chaplain;  and 
that  they  might  have  time  for  serious  self-examina- 
tion, she  always  remitted  their  accustomed  labours  the 
day  previous  to  the  celebration  of  that  holy  mystery. 
On  all  the  holydays  of  the  Church,  likewise,  it  was 
her  custom  to  release  them,  after  divine  service,  to 
their  recreations,  telling  them :  "  these  days  are 
yours,  and  as  due  to  you  as  ordinary  days  to  my 
employment ;  and  I  will  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  en- 
croach upon  your  severals l  by  expecting  any  work 
from  you."  Often,  also,  when  she  had  expressed  or 

1  The  word  "  several"  may  perhaps  require  explanation  to 
a  modern  reader,  as  it  has  gone  out  of  use  since  the  country 
has  been  so  generally  enclosed.  While  the  country  was  for 
the  most  part  laid  out  in  commons,  it  was  applied  to  the  por- 
tion set  apart  for  different  owners  of  common  rights,  for  grow- 
ing their  private  crops,  the  rest  being  pasture  for  the  parish 
herds. 
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felt  anger  towards  them,  would  she  formally  ask 
their  forgiveness.  Who  can  contemplate  the  con- 
duct of  this  holy  widow  towards  her  domestics  with- 
out lamenting  that,  praiseworthy  and  truly  Christian 
as  it  was,  it  will  in  these  days  sound  more  like  ro- 
mance than  reality  ? 

Believing  that  a  greater  blessing  rests  upon  pub- 
lic prayer  directed  by  God's  appointed  minister  than 
upon  private  devotions,  she  was  accustomed  to  have 
the  daily  service  said  regularly  by  her  chaplain,  even 
at  a  time  when  severe  penalties  were  consequent  upon 
its  use  ;l  at  which  services  not  only  her  own  house- 
hold, but  any  of  her  neighbours,  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  being  present.  While  such  was  her  usual 
consecration  of  every  day  to  God's  glory,  she  ob- 
served with  still  greater  solemnity  the  Sundays  and 
other  holy  days  of  the  Church.  Of  these  days  she  spent 
a  great  portion  among  her  unlearned  neighbours 
with  her  book ;  "  for  now,"  she  said,  "  their  plough 
and  wheel  stand  still,  and  they  are  at  leisure  to  hear 
some  good  lessons  read  to  them."  She  fasted  every 
Saturday,  as  a  preparation  for  the  succeeding  day ; 
and  so  observant  was  she  of  her  Saviour's  injunction 
to  fast,  that  she  found  the  numerous  days  of  absti- 
nence appointed  by  the  Church  insufficient  for  its 
exercise,  and  often  wished  that  they  were  doubled. 

While  thus  sedulously  engaged  in  doing  good 
and  godly  deeds,  her  heart,  scarcely  healed  of  the 
wound  inflicted  by  her  husband's  death,  received 
another  almost  as  acute,  in  the  death  of  her  son 

1  In  1645  it  was  enjoined,  "  that  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  use,  or  cause  to  be  used,  the  Common  Prayer-book,  they, 
and  every  person  so  offending  therein,  shall  for  the  first  offence 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  pounds  [a  considerable  sum  at 
that  time]  ;  for  the  second  offence,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  ; 
and  for  the  next  offence  shall  suffer  one  whole  year's  impri- 
sonment, without  bail  or  mainprize." 
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Lorenzo.1  At  first  she  seemed  overpowered  by  this 
severe  blow ;  but  time,  together  with  the  conviction, 
impressed  upon  her  by  her  spiritual  comforters,  that 
we  should  not  sorrow  as  men  without  hope  for  them 
that  sleep  in  Jesus,  restored  her  to  a  more  than 
usual  cheerfulness.  This,  however,  was  quickly 
damped  by  the  recurrence  of  those  misgivings,  as  to 
her  final  acceptance  with  God,  which  had  so  nearly 
blighted  the  first  blossoms  of  her  faith.  But  the 
overpowering  weapons  of  prayer,  and  meditation, 
and  sweet  counsel  with  pious  friends,  soon  again 
gave  her  the  victory  over  this  deadliest  assault  of 
the  great  tempter;  and  she  once  more  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  a  calm  and  hopeful  piety. 

This  spiritual  conflict  only  served  to  increase  her 
zeal  in  perfecting  those  virtues  in  which  she  had 
hitherto   progressed  so  far ;   and  her   chief  object 
seemed  to  be  so  to  live,  that  she  might  "  dread" 
"  The  grave  as  little  as  her  bed." 

Indeed,  it  was  usual  for  her  at  night  to  compose  her- 
self to  sleep,  saying  to  her  waiting-maid,  not  without 
some  joy,  "  Well,  now  I  am  one  day  nearer  my  jour- 
ney's end."  She  now  put  great  restraint  upon  all  her 
actions,  even  to  speaking,  for  a  long  time  scarcely 

l  She  had  now  only  two  children  left — Lucius  and  Henry. 
The  former  entered  as  a  nobleman  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
in  Lent  term,  1646,  being  a  young  man  of  great  promise;  but 
died  soon  after  in  Paris.  Henry  was  not  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity ;  for  he  was  so  thoughtlessly  extravagant,  that  he  actu- 
ally sold  his  father's  unequalled  library  for  a  horse  and  a  mare. 
He  was  not,  however,  without  parts,  as  the  following  anecdote 
will  shew.  Being  brought  early  into  the  House  of  Commons 
as  member  for  Oxfordshire,  and  a  grave  senator  objecting  to 
his  youth,  and  to  his  not  looking  as  if  he  had  sowed  his  wild 
oats,  he  replied,  "  Then  I  am  come  to  the  properest  place, 
where  are  so  many  geese  to  pick  them  up."  He  also  wrote  a 
comedy  called  The  Marriage- Night,  which  has  been  sometimes 
attributed  to  his  father. 
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suffering  herself  to  speak ;  and  when  she  again  al- 
lowed her  tongue  fuller  liberty,  it  was  with  these  two 
cautions:  that  it  should  never  speak  evil  of  any  man, 
though  truly,  but  upon  a  design  of  charity  to  reclaim 
him  from  that  evil ;  secondly,  that,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, it  should  keep  in  every  idle  word,  and  speak  out 
only  that  which  was  to  edification.  She  extended  the 
same  rule  to  writing.  She  greatly  restrained,  also, 
her  natural  affections ;  and  frequently  exhorted  her 
dearest  friends,  "  O,  love  me  not,  I  pray,  too  much ! 
and  God  grant,"  she  would  add,  "  I  never  love  my 
friends  too  much  hereafter  !  that  hath  cost  me  dear, 
and  my  heart  hath  smarted  sore  with  grief  for  it  al- 
ready." Often,  also,  did  she  exhort  young  mothers 
not  to  be  too  fond  of  their  children  or  husbands. 
"  O,  I  have  had  my  portion,"  she  would  say,  "  of  those 
very  comforts  with  the  first — no  one  woman  more;  but 
there  is  no  lasting  nor  true  pleasure  in  them  ;  there 
is  no  real  comfort  from  any  espousals  but  from  those 
to  Christ."  She  submitted  herself  in  all  things  to  the 
will  of  God.  "  In  whatever  comes  upon  me,"  she 
said,  "  I  will  bear  it  patiently,  because  by  God's  will 
it  comes :  yea,  I  will  bear  it  cheerfully,  because  by 
God's  wisdom  it  is  thus  ordered ;  and  it  will  work, 
as  all  things  else,  for  mine  advantage."  By  these 
means  she  was  brought  to  understand  how  the  loss 
of  her  husband  and  son  were  mercies ;  "  and  there- 
fore, I  should  offend  not  only  against  free  obedience 
and  submission,  but  also  against  common  prudence," 
she  said,  "  if  I  should  wish  my  condition  otherwise 
than  now  it  is.  I  cannot  wish  any  thing  so  gainful 
and  prosperous  to  me  as  this,  which  my  heavenly 
Father  in  His  wisdom  hath  ordered  for  me."  When 
under  any  temporary  disappointment,  as  the  failure 
of  any  of  her  designs,  she  would  observe  :  "  though 
at  this  time,  this  way,  this  business  prospered  not,  yet 
at  some  other  time,  some  other  way,  it  will  be  sue- 
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cessful  unto  me.  This  doing  my  duty  will  be,  some 
time  or  other,  some  way  or  other,  for  mine  advan- 
tage." She  now  also  denied  herself  all  superfluity 
of  food,  dress,  furniture,  or  servants ;  and  eventually 
removed  from  her  own  noble  mansion  to  a  humble 
cottage  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  she  might  thus 
be  able  to  expend  more  upon  the  institutions  she  had 
before  established  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  poor 
and  needy. 

"  Her  only  joy  was  to  relieve  the  needes 

Of  wretched  souls,  and  help  the  helpless  poor." 

One  of  the  most  munificent  of  her  charitable 
schemes,  which  she  contemplated  about  this  time, 
was  the  establishment  of  religious  houses,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  education  of  young 
gentlewomen,  and  the  retirement  of  widows.  That 
such  institutions  are  devoutly  to  be  wished,  none  can 
question,  who  consider  how  favourable  they  would 
be  to  the  education  and  piety  of  the  young,  and  what 
a  blessed  refuge  they  would  afford  to  those  who  are 
desolate  and  oppressed.  The  world  is  "  all  too  wan- 
ton, and  too  full  of  gawds,"  to  give  audience  to 
thousands  of  those  who  are  still  compelled  to  mingle 
in  scenes  they  loathe,  and  stifle  feelings  which  in 
such  retreats  might  be  fostered,  undisturbed,  and 
without  ridicule.  Retired  as  Lady  Falkland's  life 
was,  and  little  as  she  was  obliged  to  mingle  in 
scenes  for  which  her  heart  had  no  sympathy,  she 
would  often  look  upon  the  priory  of  Burfbrd,1  one 

1  Burford  is  a  market-town  situated  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  Oxfordshire.  A  small  priory,  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
and  valued  at  136/.  6*.  6d.,  formerly  existed  there  ;  but  no  part 
of  the  building  now  remains.  At  the  dissolution  it  was  granted 
to  Edward  Harmer,  Esq.,  by  whom  it  is  probable  that  the 
present  handsome  mansion,  termed  "  the  Priory,"  was  con- 
structed as  a  private  residence.  This  estate  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  Sir  Laurence  Tanfield,  whose  monument  is  in 
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of  her  estates,  and  long  to  remodel  its  walls,  and 
fill  them  with  persons  who,  bound  together  by  the 
tie  of  a  common  faith  and  sorrow,  might  live  in  re- 
signation and  peaceableness,  "  lonely,  but  not  for- 
lorn." What  public  blessings,  also,  would  such  insti- 
tutions prove  !  They  would  exist  as  wells  of  charity, 
to  water  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  be 
mirrors  of  purity,  which,  like  the  "  glist'ring  ray"  of 
Merlin's  diamond  shield, l  would  overawe  the  sen- 
sual worldling  as  he  passed  by  and  gazed  upon  them. 
But,  alas,  the  distracted  state  of  the  times  prevented 
the  completion  of  this  noble  scheme  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  luxury  and  self-indulgence  of  our  own 
age  will  not  favour  it.  Such  objects,  indeed,  are 
beneath  its  notice ;  and  while  magnificent  jails  are 
erected  for  the  guilty,  and  palaces  for  the  wealthy, 
there  are  few  funds  for  providing  such  schools  of 
instruction  for  the  ignorant,  or  houses  of  refuge  for 
the  godly  sorrowful. 

"  The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best : 
No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us — repose,  avarice,  expense, 
This  is  the  idolatry ;  and  these  we  adore  : 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more  ; 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone  ;  our  peace  and  fearful  innocence, 
And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws." 

Amid  all  these  labours  of  love,  humility  was  still 
her  most  conspicuous  virtue.  "  O,  why  am  I  not — 
O,  how  shall  I  be — O,  when  shall  I  be,  perfect  as  my 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect  I"  was  her  daily  ejacula- 
tion ;  and  when  others,  praising  her,  expressed  a  wish 
that  they  were  as  forward  as  she,  her  usual  reply  was, 

the  church  there.  Sir  Laurence  left  it  to  his  grandson,  Lucius 
Cary ;  and  after  Lord  Falkland's  death  it  was  purchased  by 
Lenthall,  the  celebrated  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  still  the  property  and  residence  of  one  of  his  descendants. 
1  See  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  canto  vii. 
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"  O,  ye  are  not  so  backward,  but  wish  yourselves  bet- 
ter; ye  know  not  how  vile  and  corrupt  my  heart  is." 
A  frame  and  constitution  so  delicate  as  Lady 
Falkland's  was  not  likely  long  to  endure  her  repeated 
afflictions,  combined  with  her  often  fastings,  and, 
strictly  speaking,  her  labours  of  love.  The  excite- 
ment of  visiting  the  sick,  when  working  upon  a  heart 
keenly  alive  to  a  fellow-creature's  suffering,  makes 
sad  inroads  even  on  the  strongest  frame.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  weakest  should  not  long  endure  it. 
But  the  immediate  cause  of  her  death  was  a  severe 
cold,  caught  during  a  visit  to  London  in  the  most 
inclement  part  of  the  winter-season, — a  visit  which 
she  undertook,  against  many  entreaties  of  her  dearest 
friends,  on  some  errand  of  mercy.  During  her  re- 
turn, symptoms  of  consumption  appeared ;  and  they 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  she  was  obliged  to  remain 
some  time  at  Oxford  before  she  could  be  removed  to 
Tew.  She  was,  however,  eventually  brought  thither; 
and  thus  had  the  privilege,  which  she  so  much  prized, 
of  dying  surrounded  by  her  children  and  friends ; 
hearing 

"  Some  voice  well  known  through  many  a  day, 

To  speak  the  last,  the  parting  word ; 
Which,  when  all  other  sounds  decay, 
Is  still  like  distant  music  heard." 

The  patience,  resignation,  and  trustfulness  in 
God's  mercy  which  she  evinced  in  her  last  sickness, 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
who  had  so  humbly  and  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
model  her  life  after  the  example  of  that  Saviour  to 
whose  meritorious  Sacrifice  she  alone  looked  for  sal- 
vation. The  tempter  who  had  so  often  assailed  her 
before  was  not  permitted,  as  is  very  frequently  the 
case,  to  assault  her  in  her  last  hour.  Nothing  dis- 
turbed the  composure  of  that  awful  scene.  "  I  have 
wholly  resigned  myself  up  to  God,"  she  said  ;  "  and 
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not  mine,  but  His  will  be  done,  whether  in  life  or 
death." 

"  Calmly  yields  her  willing  breath, 
Nor  slow,  nor  hurrying,  but  in  faith 
Content  to  live  or  die." 

Her  whole  time  was  occupied  either  in  prayer,  or 
listening  to  the  godly  admonitions  of  those  pious 
divines  who  flocked  around  her ;  many  of  whom  had 
found  her  house  an  asylum  from  the  dangers  which 
had  driven  them  from  their  own  homes;  and  into 
the  hands  of  her  chaplain  she  was  pleased  to  commit 
that  which  she  believed,  next  her  children,  the  dearest 
pledge  of  her  dead  lord,  some  excellent  monuments 
of  his  reason,  wit,  and  judgment,  which  were  after- 
wards published.  The  prayers  of  her  Mother,  the 
Church,  were  still  her  delight;  and  in  them  she 
found  an  expression  for  every  emotion  of  her  soul. 
Even  on  the  morning  of  her  death,  after  family- 
prayer  was  ended,  she  gave  strict  charge  that  every 
one  of  her  family  who  could  be  spared  should  go  to 
church  and  pray  for  her ;  and  then,  in  a  word  of  ex- 
hortation to  those  who  stood  by  her,  she  most  sweetly 
spent  her  last  breath,  and  calmly  yielded  up  her  spirit 
to  Him  who  made  it ;  and  was  doubtless  admitted  into 
heaven,  into  the  number  of  the  saints  and  apostles  of 
God. 

"  In  quietness  she  lays  her  down, 
Gently  as  a  weary  wave 
Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeze  hath  died, 
Against  an  anchor' d  vessel's  side  ; 
Even  so,  without  distress,  doth  she 
Lie  down  in  peace  and  lovingly." 

She  died  on  St.  Matthias's  day  (1646),  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  Wood  says  that 
she  was  buried  beside  her  husband ;  but  there  is  no 
record  of  such  interment  in  the  church  of  Great 
Tew. 
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IT  has  been  truly  observed  by  a  learned  heathen,1 
that  of  the  actions  which  most  deserve  the  attention 
of  mankind,  the  most  splendid  are  not  always  the 
greatest.  With  equal  truth  may  it  be  said,  that  the 
characters  of  men  who  occupy  the  loftiest  stations 
are  not  the«most  generally  instructive.  Elevated  far 
above  ordinary  mortals,  and  concerned  with  duties 
assigned  to  few,  the  benefit  of  their  example  must  be 
necessarily  circumscribed.  It  is  therefore  by  con- 

1  Pliny. 

N    2 
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templating  those  who  tread  the  ordinary  paths  of 
life,  and  are  occupied  in  duties  which  concern  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind,  that  lessons  of  the  most  uni- 
versal application  may  be  learned.  For  with  such 
the  many  feel  sympathy,  and  their  conduct  comes 
home  to  most  men's  business  and  bosoms.  In  a 
word,  while  the  exploits  of  the  hero,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  statesman,  or  the  discoveries  of  the 
philosopher  belong  to  a  very  small  section,  the  pur- 
suits of  the  private  citizen  are  those  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  community.  Hence  the  biographer  is  bound, 
would  he  produce  the  good  which  his  labours  are 
calculated  to  effect,  to  select  examples  of  imitation 
from  those  of  humbler  calling,  as  well  as  from  the 
high-born,  the  brave,  or  the  wise.  With  this  feeling 
it  is  that  the  reader  is  about  to  be  introduced  to  an 
individual  whose  like  it  were  well  to  have  multiplied 
among  us — one  of  England's  quiet  and  peaceable 
citizens,  two  centuries  ago — a  man  contented  in  the 
lower  spheres  of  life,  and  still  simple-minded  when 
elevated,  through  his  own  virtues,  to  the  higher-^- 
loyal,  also,  amid  general  disloyalty, — and  at  a  period 
of  all  but  universal  heterodoxy,  an  obedient  son  of  the 
English  Church,  witnessing  to  the  union  which  ever 
exists  between  a  reverent  obedience  to  the  Church's 
doctrine  and  discipline,  and  all  the  virtues  of  a  godly, 
righteous,  and  sober  life. 

Of  the  parentage  and  early  life  of  Izaak  Walton, 
little  or  nothing  is  known.  From  the  parish-registers 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Stafford,  it  appears  that  he  was 
born  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  baptised  on  the  21  st 
of  September.  Jl  jffi  :  his  parents  being  honest  yeo- 
men, or  gentlemen  in  ore,  as  Fuller,  who  was  one  of 
Walton's  friends,  quaintly  defines  that  valuable  class 
of  English  citizens.  He  did  not,  however,  long  en- 
joy the  blessing  of  a  parent's  love  and  guidance,  it 
being  generally  supposed  that  at  the  early  and  help- 
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less  age  of  four  years  he  became  an  orphan.  His 
early  education,  most  probably  received  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  his  native  place,  must  have  been  im- 
perfect; since  it  is  certain  that  he  was  very  soon 
taken  from  his  studies,  and  apprenticed  to  a  relative 
in  London,  who  was  a  sempster  or  haberdasher  at 
Whitechapel.  The  first  notice  which  we  have  of 
Walton  is  one  which  shews  that  a  taste  for  literature 
must  have  been  very  early  imbibed  by  him ;  other- 
wise it  is  scarcely  probable  that  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  would  have  been  the  subject  of  a  poet's  praise. 
Such,  however,  is  the  fact ;  a  small  poem,  entitled, 
"The  Love  of  Amos  and  Laura,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1613,  having  been  dedicated  by  its  author, 
S.  P.,  "  to  his  approved  and  much-respected  friend, 
Iz.  Wa." 

But  his  literary  taste  was  not,  as  it  never  should 
be,  prosecuted  to  the  neglect  of,  to  him,  the  far  more 
important,  if  less  attractive,  calling,  for  which  his 
guardians  had  designed  him.  His  first  settlement  in 
London  was  in  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Cornhill,  built 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.1  And  as  the  shops  over  the 
Exchange  were  only  seven  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
five  feet  wide,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  more  commodious  premises  that  he  removed 
in  1624?  to  the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street,  in  a  house 
two  doors  west  of  Chancery  Lane,  and  abutting  on 
a  tavern  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Harrow.  Still  it 
appears  that  half  a  shop  was  here  sufficient  for  Wal- 
ton's business,  since  the  premises  in  Chancery  Lane 
were  in  the  joint  occupation  of  himself  and  one  John 
Mason,  a  hosier.  Till  within  a  few  years  before  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  his  first  biographer,  wrote  Walton's 
life,  an  old  timber  house  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
Chancery  Lane  was  known  by  the  sign  just  men- 

1  This,  however,  has  been  denied.      See  Wood's  Athen. 
Oxon. :  ed.  Bliss,  1698. 
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tioned;  so  that  there  could 
then  be  no  doubt  but  that 
his  residence  was  the  next 
door. 

While  thus  honestly  pur- 
suing his  humble  and  limited 
trade,  he  contracted  a  friend- 
ship which  is  the  source  and : 
secret  of  all  his  future  emin-j 
ence.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Donne  was  at  this  period 
vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's-in- 
the-We»t ;  and  as  we  may 
easily  suppose  Walton  to  have 
been  a  man  in  whom  a  clergyman  would  find  a  duti- 
ful parishioner,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should 
become  mutually  known  and  attached  to  each  other. 
Walton's  reverence  for  the  pastoral  office,  as  being 
founded  on  the  express  command  of  God,  would 
naturally  lead  him  to  obey  those  who  had  spiritual 
rule  over  him ;  while,  of  course,  the  pastor's  vocation 
would  often  bring  him  into  contact  with  Walton, 
whom,  as  was  said  of  Socrates,  to  know  must  have 
been  to  respect  and  love.  Accordingly,  the  vicarage 
was  ever  open  to  "  honest  Izaak ;"  and  as  it  was  the 
haunt  of  all  the  eminent  men  of  that  time,  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  friendship  of  most 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  now  chiefly  associated. 

As  a  proof  of  the  uninterrupted  intercourse  which 
existed  between  Dr.  Donne  and  himself,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  a  short  time  before  the  death  (1631) 
of  the  former,  he  sent  for  Walton  ;  and,  with  many 
expressions  of  regard  and  affection,  presented  him 
with  a  seal,  engraven  with  a  representation  of  the 
Saviour  extended  on  an  anchor ;  and  which,  in  reve- 
ivnt  esteem  for  the  venerable  donor,  Walton  used 
from  that  time  to  the  sealing  of  his  own  will,  which 
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bears  this  impression.  He  also  wrote  an  elegy  on 
his  friend's  death,  but  it  did  not  escape  the  rough- 
ness of  the  poetry  of  the  times,  and  is  certainly  more 
creditable  to  the  feelings  than  taste  of  the  author. 

Among  other  valuable  friends,  he  numbered  Dr. 
King,  the  future  bishop  of  Chichester,  through  whom 
he  became  acquainted  with  an  honourable  and  wor- 
thy family,  from  which,  after  he  had  been  about  ten 
years  in  business,  he  selected  a  wife.  The  name 
of  the  object  of  his  choice  was  Rachel  Flpud,  a 
descendant  of  the  brother  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
They  appear  to  have  been  married  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mildred,  at  Canterbury,  in  December  1626. 
As  nothing  is  more  important  than  the  choice  of  a 
partner  for  life,  for  weal  or  woe,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire Walton's  prudence  on  this  occasion.  Instead 
of  being  influenced  by  the  too  common  motives  of 
selfishness  or  mere  passion,  wherein  pure  love  con- 
sists not,  his  object  was  to  obtain  a  "  help  meet"  to 
him,  that  they  might  so  live  together  in  this  life,  as  in 
the  world  to  come  to  have  life  everlasting.  In  a  tem- 
poral point  of  view,  his  selection  was  also  a  good  one ; 
his  wife's  family  being  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  persons,  not  only  of  considerable  eminence,  but 
of  congenial  taste  and  temper  to  his  own.  And  as 
holy  matrimony  mysteriously  makes  twain  one  flesh, 
family  connexion  is  a  much  more  important  element 
in  connubial  happiness  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  important  than  that  it  should 
be  such  as,  in  the  frequent  intercourse  which  must 
necessarily  exist  between  the  parties  concerned,  there 
may  be  that  sympathy  of  mind  and  feeling  without 
which  society  becomes  an  intolerable  burden,  and  the 
prolific  source  of  contention  to  the  married  persons 
themselves,  each  of  whom  is  laudably  sensitive  of 
any  neglect  of  family  or  kindred.  It  is  all  very  well, 
and  essential  to  happiness,  that  a  husband  and  wife 
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should  have  similar  tastes  and  tempers ;  but  it  is  not 
less  necessary  to  the  even  tenour  of  married  life,  that 
their  immediate  relatives  should  in  these  respects  be 
somewhat  like  themselves.  Such  was  happily  the  case 
here ;  and  we  may  easily  imagine  with  what  pleasure 
Walton  must  ever  have  associated — and  he  did  so  for 
a  very  long  period — with  the  Flouds  and  Cranmers 
of  his  wife's  family.  It  is  to  this  connexion,  also, 
that  we  owe  his  life  of  Hooker :  his  wife's  aunt  hav- 
ing married  Dr.  Spencer,  who  was  Hooker's  "  bosom 
friend  and  corn-pupil ;"  and  her  uncle  having  been 
educated  by  Hooker  himself. 

We  must  now  consider  Walton  in  the  character 
in  which  he  is  most  familiar  to  us,  that  of  a  biogra- 
pher. Sir  Henry  Wotton,  from  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  Walton  in  1638,  appears  to  have  been 
collecting  materials  for  writing  a  life  of  their  com- 
mon friend  Donne : — 

«  To  Iz.  WA. 

"My  worthy  Friend, — I  am  not  able  to  yield 
any  reason,  no,  not  so  much  as  may  satisfy  myself, 
why  a  most  ingenuous  letter  of  yours  hath  lain  so 
long  by  me  (as  it  were  in  lavender),  without  an 
answer  save  this  only :  the  pleasure  I  have  taken  in 
your  style  and  conceptions,  together  with  a  medi- 
tation of  the  subject  you  propound,  may  seem  to 
have  cast  me  into  a  gentle  slumber.  But  being  now 
awaked,  I  do  herein  return  you  my  most  hearty 
thanks  for  the  kind  prosecution  of  your  first  motion, 
touching  a  just  office  due  to  the  memory  of  our  ever- 
memorable  friend,  to  whose  good  fame,  though  it  be 
needless  to  add  anything  (and,  my  age  considered,  al- 
most hopeless  from  my  pen),  yet  I  will  endeavour  to 
perform  my  promise,  if  it  were  not  even  for  this  cause, 
that  in  saying  something  of  the  life  of  so  deserving 
a  man,  I  may  perchance  overlive  mine  own. 
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"  That  which  you  add  of  Dr.  King  (now  made 
Dean  of  Rochester,  and  by  that  translated  into  my 
native  soil),  is  a  great  spur  unto  me,  with  whom  I 
hope  shortly  to  confer  about  it  in  my  passage  to- 
wards Boughton  Malherd,  which  was  my  genial  air, 
and  invite  him  to  a  friendship  with  that  family,  where 
his  predecessor  was  familiarly  acquainted.  I  shall 
write  to  you  at  large  by  the  next  messenger,  being  at 
present  a  little  in  business,  and  then  I  shall  set  down 
certain  general  heads,  wherein  I  desire  information 
by  your  loving  diligence;  hoping  shortly  to  enjoy/  ^ 
your  own  ever  welcome  company  in  this  approachingj 
time  of  the  fly  and  cork. — Your  very  hearty  poor 
friend  to  serve  you, 

"  H.  WOTTON." 

Wotton  dying  soon  after  writing  this  letter,  he 
never  carried  his  intention  into  effect.  His  sermons, 
however,  being  about  to  be  published  without  a  life 
of  the  author,  Walton  determined  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency himself.  "  When  I  heard,"  said  he,  "  that 
sad  news  (Wotton's  death),  and  heard  also  that  these 
sermons  were  to  be  printed,  and  want  the  author's 
life,  which  I  thought  to  be  very  remarkable,  indig- 
nation or  grief — indeed  I  know  not  which — trans- 
ported me  so  far,  that  I  reviewed  my  forsaken  col- 
lections, and  resolved  the  world  should  see  the  best 
plain  picture  of  the  author's  life  that  my  artless  pen- 
cil, guided  by  the  hand  of  truth,  could  present  to  it. 
And  if  I  shall  now  be  demanded,  as  once  Pompey's 
poor  bondman  was — the  grateful  wretch  had  been  left 
alone  on  the  sea-shore  with  the  forsaken  dead  body  of 
his  once  glorious  lord  and  master,  and  was  then  ga- 
thering the  scattered  pieces  of  an  old  broken  boat  to 
make  a  funeral  pile  to  burn  it,  which  was  the  custom 
of  the  Romans — «  Who  art  thou,  that  alone  hast  the 
honour  to  bury  the  body  of  Pompey  the  Great?'  So 
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who  am  I,  that  do  thus  officiously  set  the  author's 
memory  on  fire  ? — I  hope  the  question  will  prove  to 
have  in  it  more  of  wonder  than  disdain.  But  won- 
der, indeed,  the  reader  may,  that  I,  who  profess  my- 
self artless,  should  presume  with  my  faint  light  to 
show  forth  his  life,  whose  very  name  makes  it  illus- 
trious !  But,  he  this  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  per- 
son represented,  certain  I  am  that  it  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  beholder ;  who  shall  here  see  the  author's 
picture  in  a  natural  dress,  which  ought  to  beget  faith 
in  what  is  spoken ;  for  he  that  wants  skill  to  deceive, 
may  safely  be  trusted.  And  if  the  author's  glorious 
spirit,  which  now  is  in  heaven,  can  have  the  leisure 
to  look  down  and  see  me,  the  poorest,  the  meanest, 
of  all  his  friends,  in  the  midst  of  this  officious  duty, 
confident  I  am  that  he  will  not  disdain  this  well- 
meant  sacrifice  to  his  memory:  for  while  his  con- 
versation made  me,  and  many  others,  happy  below, 
I  know  his  humility  and  gentleness  were  then  emi- 
nent ;  and  I  have  heard  divines  say,  that  virtues  that 
were  but  sparks  upon  earth,  become  great  and  glori- 
ous flames  in  heaven."1 

Hence  the  origin  of  the  exquisite  biography  of  a 
name  honoured  in  his  own  and  every  succeeding  ge- 
neration. It  was  published  along  with  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  sermons  in  1 640,  and  obtained  universal 
approbation.  King  Charles  I.,  whose  troubles  at 
this  unhappy  period  may  have  been  alleviated  by  its 
perusal,  bestowed  his  enviable  praise;  and  the  fa- 
fmous  John  Hales  of  Eton  told  Dr.  King,  "  that  he 
had  not  seen  a  life  written  with  more  advantage  to 
the  subject,  or  more  reputation  to  the  writer,  than 
that  of  Dr.  Donne."  Our  great  critic  and  moralist, 
Dr.  Johnson,  also  pronounces  this  to  be  the  best  of 
""^Walton's  biographical  productions. 

1  Walton's  Lives,  ed.  Zouch,  pp.  37-40. 
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Amid  all  this  deserved  popularity,  he  still  indus- 
triously pursued  his  business,  and  appears  to  have 
removed  to  a  larger  establishment  in  Chancery  Lane. 
Walton  was,  indeed,  far  too  honest  to  let  his  literary 
pursuits,  however  congenial  to  his  taste,  interfere 
with  the  more  immediate  duties  of  the  tradesman  or 
citizen ;  and,  from  the  parish-registers,  we  find  that 
he  served  several  parochial  offices,  such  as  sidesman, 
overseer  of  the  poor,  vestry-man,  &c.  It  will  be  a 
happy  day  for  England  when  these  important  offices 
are  again  filled  by  such  citizens.  How  unlike  the 
noisy,  ignorant,  idle,  factious  men  who  so  often  turn 
our  vestries  into  bear-gardens !  where  all  that  is  holy 
and  venerable  in  Church  and  State  is  opposed  and 
derided  by  men  who,  to  borrow  Tertullian's  descrip- 
tion of  Hermogenes,  "  mistake  brawling  for  eloquence, 
impudence  for  firmness,  and  think  it  a  duty  to  abuse 
every  one  but  themselves." 

But  his  consistency  of  conduct  afforded  Walton 
no  exemption  from  those  earthly  ills,  which,  in  this  if* 
probationary  state  incident  alike  to  all,  are  neither  V 
awed  by  greatness  nor  eluded  by  obscurity.  While 
living  in  Chancery  Lane,  sorrows  came,  not  single 
ones,  but  in  battalions ;  and  the  "  insatiate  archer," 
Death,  shot  forth  his  arrows  in  rapid  and  melan- 
choly succession.  He  lost,  besides  his  mother-in- 
law, — who  resided  with  her  "loving  son,"  as  in  her 
will  she  designates  Walton,  —  no  fewer  than  seven 
children,  together  with  his  wife  (1640),  after  a  happy 
union  of  fourteen  years.  To  any  man  the  loss  of 
the  wife  of  his  youth  is  no  ordinary  affliction ;  but 
to  one  of  Walton's  affectionate  nature  it  must  have 
been  severe  indeed.  "  Nor  is  it  hard  to  think" — to 
apply  to  himself  what  he  had  before  written  concerning 
Dr.  Donne  under  similar  circumstances — "  but  that 
that  abundant  affection  which  once  was  betwixt  him 
and  her,  who  had  long  been  the  delight  of  his  eyes, 
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and  the  companion  of  his  youth ;  her  with  whom  he 
had  divided  so  many  pleasant  sorrows  and  contented 
fears, — not  hard  to  think  but  that  she,  being  now  re- 
moved by  death,  a  commensurable  grief  took  as  full 
possession  of  him  as  joy  had  done." 

Nor  were  his  bereavements  confined  to  his  do- 
./  mestic  circle.  In  164-3  his  friend  William  Cartwright, 
a  poet  of  some  eminence,  died ;  an  event  which  he 
commemorates  in  the  following  elegy, — a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  one  before  mentioned, — which 
was  prefixed  to  Cartwright's  works,  published  some 
years  afterwards : 

11  I  cannot  keep  my  promise,  but  must  give 
Sorrow  and  verse  their  way  ;  nor  will  I  grieve 
Longer  in  silence  :  no,  that  poor,  poor  part 
Of  nature's  legacy,  verse  void  of  art, 
And  undissembled  tears,  Cartwright  shall  have 
Fixt  on  his  hearse,  and  wept  into  his  grave. 

Others  have  shew'd  their  cost, 

Learning  and  language  fitly,  for  these  be 

Debts  due  to  his  great  merits ;  but  for  me, 

My^aims^  are  like  myself,  humble  and  low, 

Too  mean  to  speak  his  praise,  too  mean ^o" shew 

The  world  what  it  hath  lost  in  losing  thee, 

Whose  words  and  deeds  were  perfect  harmony. 

But  now  'tis  lost ;  lost  in  the  silent  grave  ; 

Lost  to  us  mortals  ;  lost,  till  we  shall  have 

Admission  to  that  kingdom,  where  he  sings 

Harmonious  anthems  to  the  King  of  kings. 

Sing  on,  blest  soul !  be  as  thou  wast  below, 

A  more  than  common  instrument  to  shew 

Thy  Maker's  praise  ;  sing  on,  whilst  I  lament 

Thy  loss,  and  court  a  holy  discontent, 

With  such  pure  thoughts  as  thine  to  dwell  with  me, 

Then  I  may  hope  to  live  and  die  like  thee, — 

To  live  belov'd,  die  mourn'd  ;  then  on  my  grave 

Blessings  that  kings  have  wish'd,  but  cannot  have." 

Iz.  WA. 

Although  nothing  certain  is  known  concerning 
Walton  for  several  years  after  this  period,  it  is  not 
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improbable  that  he  retired  about  this  time  from  the 
turbulent  scenes  of  the  metropolis,  in  which, — ac- 
cording to  Wood,1  the  famous  antiquary,  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  honest  men  to  remain, — to  a  quiet  spot 
near  his  native  town  of  Stafford,  whose  welfare  he 
never  forgot,  and  there  passed  several  resigned  and 
peaceful  years  in  study  and  angling,  a  recreation  of  ^^ 
which  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  passionately  fond. 

From  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  list 
of  benefactors  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Stafford,  it  is 
plain  that  Walton  was  not,  during  his  residence 
there,  indifferent  to  the  wants  of  his  poorer  neigh-  '• 
bours.  "  The  gift  of  Mr.  Izaak  Walton,  borne  in 
the  burrough  of  Stafford,  a  worthy  and  generous 
benefactor  to  this  burrough,  as  followeth :  first,  the 
said  Mr.  Walton  in  his  life  tyme  gave  a  garden  of 
eight  shillings  a  yeare,  in  the  possession  of  vviddow 
Tildesley,  to  buy  coales  for  the  poore  yearely  about 
Christmas.  Also  the  said  Mr.  Walton  in  his  life 
tyme  gave  twenty-two  pounds  to  build  a  stone  wall 
about  St.  Chad's  church-yard  in  this  burrough ;  and 
also  set  forth  nine  boys  apprentices,  and  gave  to  each 
five  pounds."  That  he  did  not  forget  Stafford  at  his 
death  will  be  seen  hereafter.  What  a  blessing  would 
it  prove  to  the  towns  and  villages  of  England,  if  each 
of  us,  according  to  his  ability,  would  follow  good 
Jzaak  Walton's  example  herein  !  It  was  to  such  gene- 
rous benefactors  of  other  days,  when  men,  according 
to  our  notions,  were  comparatively  poor,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  most  of  our  noblest  churches,  our  en- 
dowed schools,  and  our  hospitals. 

The  next  incident  connected  with  him  occurred 
about  six  years  afterwards,  when  he  again  married 
(1646).  The  object  of  his  choice,  equally  happy 
and  desirable  as  the  former,  was  Anne,  daughter  of 

1  Athen.  Oxon. :  cd.  Bliss,  vol.  i.  p.  698. 
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Thomas  Ken,  an  attorney,  the  father  of  Bishop  Ken, 
whose  name  requires  no  epithet.  He  had  thus  once 
more  the  privilege  of  obtaining  with  his  wife  the  best 
and  richest  dowry, — a  family  connexion  of  kindred 
tastes  and  principles,  with  whom  he  ever  lived  in 
happy  and  constant  intercourse. 

Having  now  retired  from  business,  Walton  was  at 
liberty  to  indulge  his  literary  taste.  Accordingly,  in 
1651,  he  edited  the  remains  of  his  friend  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  under  the  title  of 
ReliquicB  Wottoniance ;  a  book  which,  though  quaint 
in  its  style,  is  not  without  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion. 

The  editor  dedicated  the  first  edition  to  Mary, 
Baroness  Wotton,  widow  of  Sir  Henry's  nephew, 
Thomas  second  Lord  WTotton  of  Marley,  and  to  her 
three  daughters.  "  Since  books,"  he  observes  in  the 
simple  dedicatory  epistle,  "  seem  by  custom  to  chal- 
lenge a  dedication,  justice  would  not  allow  that  what 
either  was  or  concerned  Sir  Henry  Wotton  should 
be  appropriated  to  any  other  persons ;  not  only  for 
that  nearness  of  alliance  and  blood  (by  which  you 
may  challenge  a  civil  right  to  what  was  his),  but  by 
a  title  of  that  entireness  of  affection  which  was  in 
you  to  each  other  when  Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  a 
being  upon  earth.  And  since  yours  was  a  friend- 
ship made  up  of  generous  principles,  as  I  cannot 
doubt  but  these  endeavours  to  preserve  his  memory 
will  be  acceptable  to  all  that  loved  him,  so  especially 
to  you,  from  whom  I  have  had  such  encouragements 
as  hath  emboldened  me  to  this  dedication, — which  you 
are  most  humbly  entreated  may  be  accepted  from 
your  very  real  servant, — I.  W." 

The  third  edition  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  husband  of  Baroness  Wotton's  daughter 
Katherine,  and  contained  the  addition  of  many  let- 
ters, "  in  which  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  writ  will 
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insure  them  to  be  Sir  Henry  Wotton's."  Of  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  "  A  Survey  of  Education, 
or  Moral  Architecture,"  "  A  Panegyric  to  King 
Charles  I.,"  and  the  poems  and  letters,  will  be  found 
most  worthy  the  reader's  attention. 

The  correspondence  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  numerous  positions,  aca- 
demical, political,  and  clerical,  of  trust  and  import- 
ance, in  which  he  was  placed,  is  of  a  most  varied 
kind.  In  the  short  collection  preserved  by  Walton, 
we  have  epistles  to  kings,  princes,  dukes,  archbishops, 
lord-treasurers,  as  well  as  several  private  letters  to 
such  intimate  friends  as  "  my  dear  Nic,"  and  "  my 
ever-dear  Jack  Dinely."  The  following,  to  Izaak 
Walton  himself,  as  being  the  most  closely  connected 
with  this  memoir,  may  be  appropriately  inserted 
here : — 

TO  iz.  WA. 

"  My  worthy  Friend, — Since  I  last  saw  you,  I  have 
been  confined  to  my  chamber  by  a  quotidian  fever, 
I  thank  God  of  more  contumacy  than  malignity.  It 
had  once  left  me,  as  I  thought,  but  it  was  only  to 
fetch  more  company,  returning  with  a  surcrew  of 
those  splenetic  vapours  which  are  called  hypochon- 
driacal,  of  which  most  say  that  the  cure  is  good  com- 
pany ;  and  I  desire  no  better  physician  than  yourself. 
I  have  in  one  of  those  fits  endeavoured  to  make  it 
more  easy  by  composing  a  short  hymn ;  and  since 
I  have  apparelled  my  best  thoughts  so  lightly  as  in 
verse,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  a  second  vanity,  if 
I  communicate  it  with  such  a  friend  as  yourself,  to 
whom  I  wish  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  a  thankful  heart 
to  value  it,  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  our 
good  God  ;  in  whose  dear  love  I  leave  you,  re- 
maining 

"  Your  poor  friend  to  serve  you, 

"  H.  WOTTON. 
o  2 
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to 

"  ON  A  NIGHT  OF  MY  LATE  SICKNESS. 

"  O  thou  great  Power,  in  whom  I  move, 

For  whom  I  live,  to  whom  I  die, 

Behold  me  through  thy  beams  of  love, 

Whilst  on  this  couch  of  tears  I  lie  ; 
And  cleanse  my  sordid  soul  within, 
By  thy  Christ's  blood,  the  bath  of  sin. 

No  hallow  'd  oils,  no  grains  I  need  ; 
No  rags  of  saints,  no  purging  fire  ; 
One  rosy  drop  from  David's  seed 
Was  worlds  of  seas  to  quench  thine  ire. 

O  precious  ransom  !  which,  once  paid, 

That  consummatum  est  was  said. 

And  said  by  Him  that  said  no  more, 

But  seal'd  it  with  His  sacred  breath. 

Thou,  then,  that  hast  dispung'd  my  score, 

And  dying  wast  the  death  of  death  ; 
Be  to  me  now  —  on  Thee  I  call  — 
My  life,  my  strength,  my  joy,  my  all." 

While  observing  the  gentle  spirit  which  pervades 
these  "  remains,"  it  is  obvious  how  kindred  must  have 
been  the  dispositions  of  their  author  and  his  biogra- 
pher ;  and  how  well  the  latter  was  fitted  to  portray 
the  character  of  the  former  ;  a  man,  to  use  Walton's 
own  words,  "  whose  experience,  learning,  wit,  and 
cheerfulness,  made  his  company  to  be  esteemed  one 
of  the  delights  of  mankind." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Walton's  taste  for  Angling— Character  of  that  pursuit— Works  on 
Angling— Juliana  Berners— Extracts— Leonard  Mascall— John  Ta- 
verner— Barker's  Delight— Walton's  Complete  Angler— Description 
of  the  work— Period  of  its  composition— Walton's  cottage— Dr. 
Morley — Angler's  wish — Battle  of  Worcester. 

WALTON'S  taste  for  the  diversion  of  angling  has  been' 
before  alluded  to,  and  is  well  known.  This  diver- 
sion has  ever  been  a  favourite  in  England,  and  long 
may  it  continue  to  be  so,  as  it  is  an  amusement  not 
less  instructive  than  healthful  and  innocent.  "  The 
angler," — to  quote  from  Sir^Hun-phrey  Davy's  Sal- 
monia  a  passage  applicable  to  angling  of  every  kind, 
and  the  extreme  beauty  of  which  will  excuse  its 
length, — "  employs  not  only  machinery  to  assist  his 
physical  powers,  but  applies  sagacity  to  conquer  dif- 
ficulties; and  the  pleasure  derived  from  ingenious 
resources  and  devices,  as  well  as  from  active  pursuit, 
belongs  to  this  amusement.  Then,  as  to  its  philoso- 
phical tendency,  it  is  a  pursuit  of  moral  discipline, 
requiring  patience,  forbearance,  and  command  ot  tem- 
per. As  connected  with  moral  science,  it  may  be 
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vaunted  as  demanding  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  a 
considerable  tribe  of  created  beings — fishes,  and  the 
animals  that  they  prey  upon';  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  weather  and  its 
changes,  the  nature  of  waters,  and  of  the  atmosphere. 
As  to  its  poetical  relations,  it  carries  us  into  the  most 
wild  and  beautiful  scenery  of  nature ;  amongst  the 
mountain  lakes,  and  the  clear  and  lovely  streams  that 
gush  from  the  higher  ranges  of  elevated  hills,  or  that 
make  their  way  through  the  cavities  of  calcareous 
strata.  How  delightful,  in  the  early  spring,  after  a 
dull  and  tedious  winter,  when  the  frosts  disappear, 
and  the  sunshine  warms  the  earth  and  waters,  to 
wander  forth  by  some  clear  stream  to  see  the  leaf 
bursting  from  the  purple  bud,  to  scent  the  odours  of 
the  bank  perfumed  by  the  violet,  and  enamelled,  as 
it  were,  by  the  primrose  and  the  daisy ;  to  wander 
upon  the  fresh  turf  below  the  shade  of  trees  whose 
bright  blossoms  are  filled  with  the  music  of  the  bee  ; 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  to  view  the  gaudy 
flies  sparkling  like  animated  gems  in  the  sunbeams, 
whilst  the  bright  and  beautiful  trout  is  watching 
them  from  below;  to  hear  the  twittering  of  the  water- 
birds,  who,  alarmed  at  your  approach,  rapidly  hide 
themselves  beneath  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the 
water-lily;  and  as  the  season  advances,  to  find  all 
these  objects  changed  for  others  of  the  same  kind, 
but  better  and  brighter,  till  the  swallow  and  the  trout 
contend,  as  it  were,  for  the  gaudy  May-fly,  and  till 
pursuing  your  amusement  in  the  calm  and  balmy 
evening,  you  are  serenaded  by  the  songs  of  the  cheer- 
ful thrush  and  melodious  nightingale,  performing  the 
offices  of  paternal  love,  in  thickets  ornamented  with 
the  rose  and  woodbine."1 

For  a  long  period  the  rules — for  every  art  has  its 
rules — of  the  art  thus  exquisitely  described  seem  to 
1  Salmonia,  pp.  8-10. 
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have  been  conveyed  orally  from  one  gentle  brother 
to  another,  till  Juliana  Berners,  or  Barnes,  the  noble 
prioress  of  Sopewell,1  near  St.  Albans,  wrote  her 
Treatise  of  Fyshynge  with  an  Angle^  which  forms 
part  of  the  Boke  of  St.  Alban's,  first  printed  at  that 
place  in  1486,  containing  treatises  on  hawking,  hunt- 
ing, and  coat-armour,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  14-96 
along  with  the  Treatise  of  Fysshynge,  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  at  Westminster.  The  prioress  gives  the 
following  reason  for  publishing  this  treatise  along 
with  the  others : — 

"  And  for  by  cause  that  this  present  treaty se 
sholde  not  come  to  the  hondys  of  eche  ydle  persone 
whyche  wolde  desire  it,  yf  it  were  enprynted  allone 
by  itself  and  put  in  a  lytyll  plaunflet;  therefore  I 
have  compylyd  it  in  a  greter  uolume,  of  dyuerse 
bokys  concernynge  to  gentyll  and  noble  men,  to  the 
entent  that  the  forsayd  ydle  persones  whyche  sholde 
haue  but  lytyll  mesure  in  the  sayd  dysporte  of  fiyssh- 
ynge,  sholde  not  by  this  meane  utterly  dystroye  it." 

This  great  typographical  curiosity  begins  with  a 

l  Matthew  Paris  assigns  the  following  origin  to  this  nunnery. 
Two  women,  whose  names  have  long  been  forgotten,  came  to 
Egwood,  and  there,  by  the  river-side,  they  put  together  a  rude 
kind  of  hermitage.  In  this  humble  abode,  formed  of  branches 
of  trees  and  covered  with  bark  and  leaves,  they  dwelt  until  the 
fame  of  their  abstinent,  chaste,  charitable,  and  religious  lives 
reached  the  ear  of  Geoffrey,  the  sixteenth  abbot  of  St.  Alban's. 
Touched  with  their  self-denial,  their  piety,  and  active  virtues, 
the  good  abbot,  about  the  year  1 140,  built  a  cell  for  them,  caus- 
ing them  to  be  clothed  like  nuns,  and  to  live  according  to  the 
Benedictine  rule.  The  number  was  limited  to  thirteen.  Ju- 
liana Berners  was  prioress  about  1460.  At  the  dissolution  the 
number  had  dwindled  to  nine ;  and  the  yearly  value  of  the  house 
was  estimated  by  some  at  40/.  7s.  10d.,  and  by  others  at  68/.  8s. 
Henry  VIII.,  who  had  married  one  of  his  wives  in  its  chapel, 
granted  the  site  of  Sopewell  nunnery  to  Sir  Richard  Lee.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam.— DUGDALE,  Mon. 
Angl.  iii.  p.  362. 
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comparison  between  the  diversions  of  hunting,  hawk- 
ing, and  fishing;  and  proceeds  to  give  directions  how 
the  angler  is  to  make  "  his  harnays  or  tackle."  The 
peculiarities  of  various  fish  are  then  described,  to- 
gether with  the  baits  suited  to  each,  and  the  best 
mode  of  using  them.  The  book  concludes  with  some 
general  cautions,  of  which  the  following  shews  that 
angling  has  long  been  considered  auxiliary  to  con- 
templation : — 

"  Also  ye  shall  not  use  this  forsayd  crafty  dys- 
porte  for  no  couetysenes,  to  the  encreasynge  and 
sparynge  of  your  money  oonly ;  but  pryncypally  for 
your  solace,  and  to  cause  the  helthe  of  your  body, 
and  specyally  of  your  soule :  for  whanne  ye  purpoos 
to  goo  on  your  dysportes  in  fysshynge,  ye  woll  not 
desyre  gretly  many  persons  wyth  you,  whyche  myghte 
lette  you  of  your  game.  And  thenne  ye  may  serue 
God  deuowtly,  in  sayenge  aff'ectuously  youre  cus- 
tumable  prayer;  and,  thus  doynge,  ye  shall  eschewe 
and  voyde  many  vices." 

About  a  century  later  another  treatise  appeared 
on  the  same  subject,  entitled  A  Booke  of  Fishing 
with  hooke  and  line,  and  of  all  other  instruments 
thereunto  belonging.,  by  one  Leonard  Mascall,  an 
author  who  wrote  on  planting  and  cattle.  In  1600 
appeared  Approved  Experiments  touching  Fish  and 
Fruit,  to  be  regarded  by  the  Lovers  of  Angling •,  by 
Mr.  John  Taverner.  Nor  were  the  instructions  of 
this  delightful  art  confined  to  mere  prose ;  The  Se- 
crets of  Angling,  a  poem  in  three  books,  having  been 
published  in  1613,  by  J.  D.  Danvers,  Esq.  Some 
thirty  years  afterwards,  a  treatise  much  better  known 
than  any  of  the  former  was  given  to  the  world,  under 
the  designation  of  The  Art  of  Angling,  wherein  are 
discovered  many  rare  secrets,  very  necessary  to  be 
known  by  all  that  delight  in  that  recreation  ;  written 
by  Thomas  Barker,  an  ancient  practitioner  in  the 
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said  art.  Published  by  Oliver  Fletcher,  "  neer  the 
Seven  Stars  at  the  end  of  St.  Paul's."  This  seems 
to  have  taken  with  the  patient  brotherhood,  since  it 
went  through  several  editions,  the  last  of  which  was 
called  Barker  s  Delight,  or  the  Art  of  Angling.  The 
following  extract,  the  conclusion  of  his  "  epistle  de- 
dicatory," will  shew  the  style  and  design  of  this 
author.  "  If  any  noble  or  gentle  reader,  of  what  de- 
gree soever  he  be,  have  a  mind  to  discourse  of  any 
of  these  wayes  and  experiments,  I  live  in  Henry 
the  Seventh's  gifts,  the  next  doore  to  the  gatehouse 
in  Westm.  My  name  is  Barker ;  where  I  shall  be 
ready,  as  long  as  pleases  God,  to  satisfie  them,  and 
maintain  my  art,  during  life,  which  is  not  like  to  be 
long;  that  the  younger  fry  may  have  my  experiments 
at  a  smaller  charge  than  I  had  them ;  for  it  wrould  be 
too  long  for  every  one  that  loveth  that  exercise  to  be 
at  that  charge  as  I  was  at  first  in  my  youth,  and  loss 
of  my  time,  with  great  expences.  Therefore  I  took 
in  consideration,  and  thought  fit  to  let  it  be  under- 
stood, and  to  take  pains  to  set  forth  the  true  grounds 
and  wayes  that  I  have  found  by  experience,  both  for 
fitting  of  the  rods  and  tackles,  both  for  ground-baits 
and  flyes,  with  directions  for  the  making  thereof, 
with  observation  for  times  and  seasons,  for  the  ground- 
baits  and  flyes,  both  for  day  and  night,  with  the 
dressing,  wherein  I  take  as  much  delight  as  in  the 
taking  of  them  ;  and  to  shew  how  I  can  perform  it, 
to  furnish  any  lord's  table,  onely  with  trouts,  as  it 
is  furnished  with  flesh,  for  sixteen  or  twenty  dishes. 
And  I  have  a  desire  to  preserve  their  health  (with 
help  of  God),  to  go  dry  in  their  boots  and  shooes  in 
angling,  for  age  taketh  the  pleasure  from  me." 

Such  was  the  state  of  piscatorial  literature  when 
Izaak  Walton  (1653),  not  altogether  unindebted  to 
their  labours,  by  the  publication  of  The  Compleat 
Angler,  or  the  Contemplative  Mans  Recreation,  being 
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a  Discourse  of  Fish  and  Fishing,  not  unworthy  the 
perusal  of  most  Anglers,  far  eclipsed  his  predecessors, 
and  has  become  the  acknowledged  "  master"  of  all 
succeeding  writers  on  the  subject.  The  universal 
praise  bestowed  upon  this  delightful  book  renders 
all  eulogium  superfluous.  Should  any  of  my  readers 
not  have  read  a  treatise,  second  to  none  in  beauty 
of  language,  purity  of  sentiment,  and  fascinating 
description  of  natural  scenery,  he  has  a  pleasure 
yet  in  store,  which,  if  wise,  he  will  not  be  slow  to 
gratify. 

The  book  commences  with  a  conference  betwixt 
an  angler,  a  falconer,1  and  a  hunter,  who,  accidentally 
meeting  together  one  fine  fresh  May  morning,  as  they 


[WABB.] 

are  going  up  Tottenham  Hill  towards  Ware,  agree 
to  proceed  together,  knowing  that  good  company  in 

1  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  second  edition.  In  the  first, 
the  conference  was  between  two  persons  only,  "  Piscator"  and 
"  Viator,"  the  latter  of  whom  disappears  in  the  second  edi- 
tion. The  work  went  through  five  editions  in  the  author's  life- 
time, 1653,  1655,  1661,  1668,  1676. 
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a  journey  makes  the  way  to  seem  shorter.  During 
their  walk,  they  inquire  the  object  of  each  other's 
journey ;  and  when  it  is  found  that  one  of  them  is  a 
brother  of  the  angle,  the  other  two  begin  to  depre- 
ciate his  art.  To  this  Piscator  replies,  that  it  is  an 
easy  thing  to  scoff  at  any  recreation  or  art :  "  a  little 
wit,  mixed  with  ill-nature,  confidence,  and  malice, 
will  do  it."  It  is  agreed,  therefore,  that  each  shall 
defend  his  own  sport.  The  falconer  begins,  and 
endeavours  to  shew  that  the  element  which  he  uses, 
air,  is  of  more  worth  than  weight,  and  excels  both 
earth  and  water,  inasmuch  as  every  creature  that 
hath  life  stands  in  need  of  this  element.  He  further 
observes,  how  useful  and  pleasant  the  birds  of  the 
air  are  to  man ;  and  gives  a  brief  but  beautiful  de- 
scription of  "  those  little  nimble  musicians  of  the  air, 
that  warble  forth  their  curious  ditties,  with  which 
nature  hath  furnished  them  to  the  shame  of  art.  As 
first  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice,  to  cheer 
herself  and  those  that  hear  her ;  she  then  quits  the 
earth,  and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  air; 
and  having  ended  her  heavenly  employment,  grows 
then  mute  and  sad,  to  think  she  must  descend  to  the 
dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  for  neces- 
sity. How  do  the  blackbird  and  thrassel,  with  their 
melodious  voices,  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring, 
and  in  their  fixed  months  warble  forth  such  ditties 
as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to !  Nay,  the 
smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular  sea- 
sons ;  as  namely,  the  laverock,  the  titlark,  the  little 
linnet,  and  the  honest  robin  that  loves  mankind  both 
alive  and  dead.  But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my 
airy  creatures,  breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out 
of  her  little  instrumental  throat,  that  it  might  make 
mankind  to  think  that  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He 
that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  se- 
curely, should  hear,  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear 
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airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling, 
the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  might  well 
be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say,  *  Lord,  what  music 
hast  Thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when 
Thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth  !'  " 

The  hunter  then  commences  an  eulogy  upon 
his  "  pleasant,  hungry,  wholesome  trade  ;  a  game 
for  princes  and  noble  persons,  and  calculated  to 
preserve  health,  and  increase  strength  and  acti- 
vity." Afterwards  Piscator  dilates  upon  his  "  calm 
sV  and  quiet  recreation."  "  Anglers,"  he  says,  "  sel- 
dom take  the  name  of  God  in  their  mouths  but  it  is 
either  to  praise  Him  or  to  pray  to  Him ;  if  others  use 
it  vainly  in  the  midst  of  their  recreation — so  vainly 
as  if  they  meant  to  conjure — it  is  neither  our  fault 
nor  our  custom  ;  we  protest  against  it."  After  this 
pious  prologue,  he  begins  to  describe  the  excellence 
of  the  element  of  water,  by  shewing  how  necessary  it 
is  to  the  earth's  fruitfulness ;  how  advantageous  it 
is  to  our  daily  traffic,  without  which  we  could  not 
subsist,  nor  could  we  visit  any  famous  places ;  for 
without  water  the  inhabitants  of  this  poor  island 
must  remain  ignorant  that  such  places  ever  were,  or 
that  any  of  them  have  yet  a  being. 

At  this  period  of  the  conference  they  arrive  at 
"  Theobald's  House," l  when  the  falconer  leaving 
his  companions,  the  angler  and  hunter  walk  on  to- 
gether; and  the  former  pursues  his  discourse,  till 
they  arrive  at  the  Thatched  House,  a  rustic  hos- 
telry of  the  olden  time,  about  five  miles  off;  and 
while  proving  his  art  to  be  so  ancient  as  to  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  penmen  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, to  have  been  practised  by  the  apostles,  and 
many  most  learned  and  holy  fathers  of  the  primitive 
and  English  Church,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  what 
with  the  simple  beauty  of  his  style,  interspersed  with 
1  See  page  28  of  Falkland's  Life. 
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unobtrusive  learning,  quiet  humour,  and  sound  mo- 
rality ;  and  what  with  the  exquisite  pencilling  of  the 
scenery,  so  thoroughly  associating  the  reader  with 
every  object  described, — Walton  has  thrown  a  charm 
over  the  gentle  craft,  which  the  unmerited  sarcasm 
of  Dr.  Johnson,1  great  and  good  man  as  he  was,  will 
never  be  able  to  dissolve. 

On  arriving  at  the  Thatched  House,  they  turn 
in  and  refresh  themselves ;  and  the  angler  agrees  to 
meet  the  hunter  at  Amwell  Hill  early  next  morning, 


[AMWELL  HILL.] 

to  enjoy  a  day's  otter-hunting ;  after  which  Venator  is 
pledged  to  give  the  next  two  days  to  fishing  with  the 
angler.  Accordingly,  on  the  third  day  the  piscato- 
rial instructions  commence ;  and  the  scholar  is  prac- 
tically initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  by  his 
amiable  master.  Not  that  they  make  a  toil  of  their 
pastime.  Several  intervals  occur,  during  the  two 

1  Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  state— and  the  I 
information  will  doubtless  be  gratifying  to  all  anglers— that  it  I 
was  he  who  revived,  in  his  own  day,  a  taste  for  this  very  book  I 
of  Walton's. 
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days,  very  propitious  to  harmless  mirth  and  instruc- 
tive conversation.  The  "pretty  Maudlin,"  who  is 
found  milking  with  her  mother  in  the  meadows,  sings, 
with  a  "  merry  heart,"  one  of  her  best  songs ;  and 
a  honeysuckle-hedge  affords  a  fragrant  shelter  from 
a  refreshing  shower,  "  which  falls  so  gently  on  the 
teeming  earth,  and  gives  a  sweeter  smell  to  the  lovely 
flowers  that  adorn  the  verdant  meadows."  After 
spending  either  social  evening,  in  song  and  anecdote, 
with  two  other  friends  unexpectedly  arrived,  Peter 
and  Corydon — the  one  "  a  good  angler  and  cheerful 
companion ;"  the  other  "  a  most  downright,  worthy, 
merry  companion" — they  retire  early  to  their  "  fresh 
sheets  that  smell  of  lavender,"  to  enjoy  rosy  dreams 
and  light  slumbers  till  sunrise.  The  fifth  morning 
separates  them ;  and  Venator  accompanies  Piscator 
on  his  way  to  London.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  their  discourse  as  they  walk  to  Tottenham 
High  Cross.  Mayest  thou,  gentle  reader,  after  every 
few  days'  recreation,  return  to  thy  daily  toils  with  a 
similar  spirit  of  gratitude  and  humility ;  above  all, 
mayest  thou  follow  the  excellent  advice  here  given  ! 
"  Well,  scholar,  having  now  taught  you  to  paint 
your  rod,  and  we  having  still  a  mile  to  Tottenham 
High  Cross,  I  will,  as  we  walk  towards  it  in  the  cool 
shade  of  this  sweet  honeysuckle-hedge,  mention  to 
you  some  of  the  thoughts  and  joys  that  have  pos- 
sessed my  soul  since  we  met  together ;  and  these 
thoughts  shall  be  told  you,  that  you  also  may  join 
with  me  in  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  for  our  happiness.  And  that  our 
present  happiness  may  appear  to  be  the  greater,  and 
we  the  more  thankful  for  it,  I  will  beg  you  to  con- 
sider with  me  how  many  do,  even  at  this  very  time, 
lie  under  the  torment  of  the  stone,  the  gout,  and 
toothache;  and  this  we  are  free  from.  And  every 
misery  that  1  miss  is  a  new  mercy ;  and  therefore  let 
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us  be  thankful.  There  have  been,  since  we  met, 
others  that  have  met  disasters  of  broken  limbs ;  some 
have  been  blasted,  others  thunder-stricken ;  and  we 
have  been  freed  from  these,  and  all  those  many  other 
miseries  that  threaten  human  nature :  let  us  therefore 
rejoice,  and  be  thankful.  Nay,  which  is  a  far  greater 
mercy,  we  are  free  from  the  insupportable  burden  of 
an  accusing,  tormenting  conscience  —  a  misery  that 
none  can  bear :  and  therefore  let  us  praise  Him  for 
His  preventing  grace,  and  say,  Every  misery  that  I 
miss  is  a  new  mercy.  Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  there  be 
many  that  have  forty  times  our  estates,  that  would 
give  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  be  healthful  and  cheer- 
ful like  us,  who,  with  the  expense  of  a  little  money, 
have  eat,  and  drank,  and  laughed,  and  angled,  and 
sung,  and  slept  securely  ;  and  rose  next  day,  and  cast 
away  care,  and  sung,  and  laughed,  and  angled  again  ; 
which  are  blessings  rich  men  cannot  purchase  with 
all  their  money.  Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  I  have  a 
rich  neighbour  that  is  always  so  busy  that  he  has  no  * 
leisure  to  laj^gh ;  the  whole  business  of  his~life  Is  to  r 
get  money,  and  more  money,  that  he  may  still  get 
more  and  more  money ;  he  is  still  drudging  on,  and 
says  that  Solomon  says,  *  The  diligent  hand  maketh 
rich  :'  and  it  is  true  indeed ;  but  he  considers  not  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  riches  to  make  a  man  happy ; 
for  it  was  wisely  said,  by  a  man  of  great  observation, 
'  That  there  be  as  many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on 
this  side  them.'  And  yet  God  deliver  us  from  pinch- 
ing poverty,  and  grant  that,  having  a  competency, 
\/  we  may  be  content  and  thankful!  Let  not  us  re- 
pine, or  so  much  as  think  the  gifts  of  God  unequally 
dealt,  if  we  see  another  abound  with  riches ;  when, 
as  God  knows,  the  cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep 
those  riches  hang  often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man's 
girdle,  that  they  clog  him  with  weary  days  and  rest- 
less nights,  even  when  others  sleep  quietly.  We  see 
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but  the  outside  of  the  rich  man's  happiness :  few  con- 
sider him  to  be  like  the  silk-worm,  that,  when  she 
seems  to  play,  is,  at  the  very  same  time,  spinning  her 
own  bowels,  and  consuming  herself;  and  this  many 
rich  men  do,  loading  themselves  with  corroding  cares, 
to  keep  what  they  have,  probably,  unconscionably  got. 
Let  us,  therefore,  be  thankful  for  health  and  compe- 
tence, and,  above  all,  for  a  quiet  conscience. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked 
on  a  day,  with  his  friend,  to  see  a  country  fair ;  where 
he  saw  ribbons,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackers, 
and  fiddles,  and  hobby-horses,  and  many  other  gim- 
cracks ;  and,  having  observed  them,  and  all  the  other 
finnimbruns  that  make  a  complete  country  fair,  he 
said  to  his  friend,  '  Lord,  how  many  things  are  there 
in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath  no  need !'  And 
truly  it  is  so,  or  might  be  so,  with  very  many  who  vex 
and  toil  themselves  to  get  what  they  have  no  need  of. 
Can  any  man  charge  God,  that  He  hath  not  given  him 
enough  to  make  his  life  happy  ?  No,  doubtless ;  for 
nature  is  content  with  a  little.  And  yet  you  shall 
^  hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some 
(jwant,  though  he,  indeed,  wants  nothing  but  his  will ; 
it  may  be,  nothing  but  his  will  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bour, for  not  worshipping  or  not  flattering  him :  and 
thus,  when  we  might  be  happy  and  quiet,  we  create 
trouble  to  ourselves.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  that 
was  angry  with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller; 
and  of  a  woman  that  broke  her  looking-glass  because 
it  would  not  shew  her  face  to  be  as  young  and  hand- 
some as  her  next  neighbour's  was.  And  I  knew  an- 
other to  whom  God  had  given  health  and  plenty,  but 
a  wife  that  nature  had  made  peevish,  and  her  hus- 
band's riches  had  made  purse-proud ;  and  must,  be- 
cause she  was  rich,  and  for  no  other  virtue,  sit  in  the 
highest  pew  in  the  church ;  which  being  denied  her, 
she  engaged  her  husband  into  a  contention  for  it,  and 
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at  last  into  a  lawsuit  with  a  dogged  neighbour  who 
was  as  rich  as  he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish  and 
purse-proud  as  the  other ;  and  this  lawsuit  begot 
higher  oppositions,  and  actionable  words,  and  more 
vexations  and  lawsuits ;  for  you  must  remember,  that 
both  were  rich,  and  must  therefore  have  their  wills. 
Well,  this  wilful,  purse-proud  lawsuit  lasted  during 
the  life  of  the  first  husband ;  after  which  his  wife 
vexed  and  chid,  and  chid  and  vexed,  till  she  also 
chid  and  vexed  herself  into  her  grave ;  and  so  the 
wealth  of  these  poor  rich  people  was  cursed  into  a 
punishment,  becausejheywanted  meej5~aad4hankful 

hearts ;  for  fllf^£j™iTy  fifln  ™ftfrfT5P*"pry-  *  knew  \r 
a  man  that  had  health  and  riches,  and  several  houses, 
all  beautiful  and  ready  furnished,  and  would  often 
trouble  himself  and  family  to  be  removing  from  one 
house  to  another ;  and  being  asked  by  a  friend  why 
he  removed  so  often  from  one  house  to  another,  re- 
plied, '  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  one  of  them.' 
But  his  friend,  knowing  his  temper,  told  him,  '  If  he 
would  find  content  in  any  of  his  houses,  he  must 
leave  himself  behind  him ;  for  content  will  never 
dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  soul.'  And  this  may 
appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Saviour 
says  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ;  for  He  there  says, 
'  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  And,  Blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  possess  the  earth.'  Not  that  the  meek  shall  not 
also  obtain  mercy,  and  see  God,  and  be  comforted, 
and  at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  he,  and  he  only,  possesses  the  earth, 
as  he  goes  toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  being 
humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what  his  good 
God  has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent,  repin- 
ing, vexatious  thoughts  that  he  deserves  better ;  nor 
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is  vexed  when  he  sees  others  possessed  of  more  hon- 
our, or  more  riches,  than  his  wise  God  has  allotted  for 
his  share :  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a  meek 
and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  as  makes 
his  very  dreams  pleasing  both  to  God  and  himself. 
./  "  My  honest  scholar,  all  this  is  told  to  incline  you 
to  thankfulness ;  and  to  incline  you  the  more,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  though  the  prophet  David  was  guilty 
of  murder  and  adultery,  and  many  other  of  the  most 
deadly  sins,  yet  he  was  said  to  be  a  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  because  he  abounded  more  with  thank- 
fulness than  any  other  that  is  mentioned  in  holy 
Scripture,  as  may  appear  in  his  book  of  Psalms,  where 
there  is  such  a  commixture  of  his  confessing  of  his 
sins  and  unworthiness,  and  such  thankfulness  for 
God's  pardon  and  mercies,  as  did  make  him  to  be 
accounted,  even  by  God  Himself,  to  be  a  man  after 
His  own  heart :  and  let  us,  in  that,  labour  to  be  as 
like  him  as  we  can ;  let  not  the  blessings  we  receive 
daily  from  God  make  us  not  to  value,  or  not  praise 
Him,  because  they  be  common ;  let  not  us  forget  to 
praise  Him  for  the  innocent  mirth  and  pleasure  we 
have  met  with  since  we  met  together.  What  would 
a  blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  rivers,  and  mea- 
dows, and  flowers,  and  fountains,  that  we  have  met 
with  since  we  met  together  ?  I  have  been  told,  that 
if  a  man  that  was  born  blind  could  obtain  to  have 
his  sight  for  but  only  one  hour  during  his  whole  life, 
and  should,  at  the  first  opening  of  his  eyes,  fix  his 
sight  upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in  his  full  glory, 
either  at  the  rising  or  setting  of  it,  he  would  be  so 
transported  and  amazed,  and  so  admire  the  glory  of 
it,  that  he  would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes  from  that 
first  ravishing  object,  to  behold  all  the  other  various 
beauties  this  world  could  present  to  him.  And  this, 
and  many  other  like  blessings,  we  enjoy  daily.  And 
for  most  of  them,  because  they  be  so  common,  most 
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men  forget  to  pay  their  praises :  but  let  not  us,  be- 
cause it  is  a  sacrifice  so  pleasing  to  Him  that  made 
that  sun  and  us,  and  still  protects  us,  and  gives  us 
flowers,  and  showers,  and  stomachs,  and  meat,  and 
content,  and  leisure  to  go  a-fishing. 

"  Well,  scholar,  I  have  almost  tired  myself,  and, 
I  fear,  more  than  almost  tired  you.  But  I  now  see 
Tottenham  High  Cross ;  and  our  short  walk  thither 
shall  put  a  period  to  my  too  long  discourse ;  in  which 
my  meaning  was,  and  is,  to  plant  that  in  your  mind 
with  which  I  labour  to  possess  my  own  soul,  —  that 
is,  a  meek  and  thankful  heart.  And  to  that  end  I 
have  shewed  you  that  riches  without  them  (meekness 
and  thankfulness)  do  not  make  any  man  happy.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  that  riches  with  them  remove  many 
fears  and  cares.  And  therefore  my  advice  is,  that 
you  endeavour  to  be  honestly  rich,  or  contentedly  $ 
poor ;  but  be  sure  that  your  riches  be  justly  got,  or 
you  spoil  all.  For  it  is  well  said  by  Caussin,  *  He 
that  loses  his  conscience  has  nothing  left  that  is  worth 
keeping.'  Therefore  be  sure  you  look  to  that.  And, 
in  the  next  place,  look  to  your  health ;  and  if  you 
have  it,  praise  God,  and  value  it  next  to  a  good  con- 
science ;  for  health  is  the  second  blessing  that  we 
mortals  are  capable  of, — a  blessing  that  money  can- 
not buy ;  and  therefore  value  it,  and  be  thankful  for 
it.  As  for  money  (which  may  be  said  to  be  the  third 
blessing^  neglect  it  not:  but  note,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  of  being  rich ;  for  I  told  you,  there  be  as 
many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  them : 
and,  if  you  have  a  competence,  enjoy  it  with  a  meek, 
cheerful,  thankful  heart.  I  will  tell  you,  scholar,  I J 
have  heard  a  grave  divine  say,  that  God  has  two 
dwellings, — one  in  heaven,  and  the  other  in  a  meek  j 
and  thankful  heart,  which  Almighty  God  grant  to! 
me  and  to  my  honest  scholar !  And  so  you  are  wel-  j 
come  to  Tottenham  High  Cross." 
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Venator.  "  I  thank  you  for  your  many  instructions, 
which,  God  willing,  I  will  not  forget.  And  as  St. 
Austin,  in  his  Confessions  (b.  iv.  c.  3),  commemorates 
the  kindness  of  his  friend  Verecundus,  for  lending 
him  and  his  companion  a  country  house,  because 
there  they  rested  and  enjoyed  themselves,  free  from 
the  troubles  of  the  world :  so,  having  had  the  like 
advantage,  both  by  your  conversation  and  the  art 
you  have  taught  me,  I  ought  ever  to  do  the  like ;  for, 
indeed,  your  company  and  discourse  have  been  so 
useful  and  pleasant,  that,  I  may  truly  say,  I  have 
,  only  lived  since  I  enjoyed  them  and  turned  angler, 
j  and  not  before.  Nevertheless,  here  I  must  part  with 
you,  here  in  this  now  sad  place  where  I  was  so  happy 
as  first  to  meet  you :  but  I  shall  long  for  the  ninth  of 
May ;  for  then  I  hope  again  to  enjoy  your  beloved 
company  at  the  appointed  time  and  place.  And  now 
I  wish  for  some  somniferous  potion,  that  might  force 
me  to  sleep  away  the  intermitted  time,  which  will 
pass  away  with  me  as  tediously  as  it  does  with  men 
in  sorrow ;  nevertheless,  I  will  make  it  as  short  as  I 
can  by  my  hopes  and  wishes :  and,  my  good  master, 
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I  will  not  forget  the  doctrine  which  you  told  me 
Socrates  taught  his  scholars,  that  they  should  not 
think  to  be  honoured  so  much  for  being  philoso- 
phers, as  to  honour  philosophy  by  their  virtuous 
lives.  You  advised  me  to  the  like  concerning  ang- 
ling ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  to  live  like 
those  many  worthy  men,  of  which  you  made  men- 
tion in  the  former  part  of  your  discourse.  This  is 
my  firm  resolution.  And  as  a  pious  man  advised 
his  friend,  that,  to  beget  mortification,  he  should  fre- 
quent churches,  and  view  monuments  and  charnel- 
houses,  and  then  and  there  consider  how  many  dead 
bones  time  had  piled  up  at  the  gates  of  death ;  so 
when  I  would  beget  content,  and  increase  confidence 
in  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  providence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  I  will  walk  the  meadows,  by  some  glid- 
ing stream,  and  there  contemplate  the  lilies  that  take 
no  care,  and  those  very  many  other  various  little 
living  creatures  that  are  not  only  created,  but  fed 
(man  knows  not  how)  by  the  goodness  of  the  God 
of  nature,  and  therefore  trust  in  Him.  This  is  my 
purpose :  and  so  '  let  every  thing  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord.'  And  let  the  blessing  of  St.  Peter's 
Master  be  with  mine." 

Piscator.  "  And  upon  all  that  are  lovers  of  vir- 
tue, and  dare  trust  in  His  providence,  and  be  quiet, 
and  go  a-angling." — "  Study  to  be  quiet"  (1  Thess. 
iv.  11). 

When  it  is  considered  at  what  period  of  English 
history  this  book  was  written,  its  guileless  and  thank- 
ful spirit  is  in  delightful  contrast  to  the  wickedness 
of  those  sad  times.  How  consoling  to  know  that, 
amid  all  their  turbulence,  cruelty,  insubordination, 
and  blasphemy,  there  were  simple  and  honest-minded 
men,  like  Izaak  Walton,  who,  having  no  sympathy 
with  such  deeds  of  violence  and  wrong,  turned  away 
from  the  disorganisation  of  man's  government,  to 
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contemplate,  meekly  and  with  reverence,  the  order 
and  beauty  so  prodigally  scattered  over  the  works, 
as  well  as  the  word,  of  God !  Such  was  Walton's 
occupation  during  the  greater  part  of  this  eventful 
period.  In  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  blessed  with 
the  society,  not  of  his  own  family  only,  but  of  one 
of  those  priestly  confessors  whom  the  violence  of 
wicked  men  had  driven  from  their  homes,  and  to 
whom  Walton's  cottage  afforded  willing  and  hospi- 
table shelter, — he  daily  exemplified  the  virtues  of  a 
sound  heartfelt  faith  and  an  honest  conversation. 

The  individual  here  alluded  to,  as  sharing  his 
hospitality  and  protection,  was  Dr.  George  Morley, 
then  one  of  the  ejected  canons  of  Christ  Church, — 
a  name,  as  will  be  seen,  ever  to  be  associated  with 
that  of  Walton.  Their  acquaintance  probably  had 
commenced  at  the  house  of  their  mutual  friend,  Dr. 
Donne. 

Morley  was  born  in  London,  February  27,  1597, 
about  four  years  after  Walton.  His  parents,  both 
descended  from  patrician  families,  died  before  he 
attained  his  sixth  year;  and  the  little  patrimony 
which  had  been  left  was  more  than  exhausted  in 
discharging  several  bonds,  for  which  his  father,  with 
more  good  nature  than  prudence,  had  become  an- 
swerable. The  young  orphan,  probably  through  the 
influence  of  his  maternal  relatives,  was  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  elected  a  king's  scholar  at  Westminster  ; 
and  after  continuing  there  about  four  years,  he  be- 
came student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  all  the 
learning  of  that  university  he  made  distinguished 
progress;  and  was  soon  known  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  scholars  of  his  day.  His  attainments  pro- 
cured him  the  notice  of  Lord  Falkland, — a  circum- 
stance sufficient,  as  Bishop  Burnet  observes,  to  raise 
a  man's  character, — through  whom  he  was  appointed 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, — which 
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office  he  held  till  his  forty-third  year.  About  that 
time  he  obtained  a  living  in  Wiltshire;  and  in  164*1 
was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  a  canon  of 
Christ  Church ;  the  first  year's  profits  of  which  pre- 
ferment he  loyally  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
sovereign,  whose  troubles  were  then  just  commen- 
cing. Although,  in  his  sermon  which  he  preached  at 
the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament,  he  gave  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  abhorrence  of  men  who  turned 
faith  into  faction,  and  religion  into  rebellion,  he  was 
nominated,  along  with  Hammond  and  Prideaux,  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster 
in  1643, — an  appointment  which  he  probably  re- 
ceived in  consequence  of  some  little  difference  of 
opinion  being  supposed  to  exist  between  the  primate 
Laud  and  himself,  and  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
dispose  him  to  favour  latitudinarian  measures.  But 
in  this  the  rebels  were  mistaken.  Like  his  friends,  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  which  had  nomi- 
nated the  assembly,  and  never  once  appeared  among 
them.  He  was,  indeed,  too  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  royal  master  whose  confidence  he  deservedly 
shared,  and  whose  person  he  never  forsook  while  his 
presence  could  be  of  any  service,  to  join  in  any  mea- 
sure opposed  to  his  inclinations.  And  so  deeply 
sensible  was  the  king  of  the  value  of  Morley's  ser- 
vices, that  he  deputed  him  to  entreat  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  not  to  submit  to  the  illegal  visita- 
tion which  the  parliament  had  commenced  during 
the  king's  imprisonment  at  Hampton  Court.  This 
undertaking  was  managed  with  so  much  address,  that 
the  convocation  all  but  unanimously  agreed  to  the 
proposition ;  and  in  proof  of  their  confidence,  ap- 
pointed Morley,  on  a  future  occasion,  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  negotiation  about  making  good  the 
articles  which  were  framed  at  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison  of  Oxford.  But  here,  as  was  to  be  expected 
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when  dealing  with  men  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
claims  of  reason  or  justice,  his  advocacy  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and,  with  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  his 
time,  he  was  ejected  from  Oxford.  Although  to  the 
whole  body  of  those  true-hearted  sufferers  for  con- 
science-sake the  greatest  praise  is  due,  Morley's  self- 
denial  was  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  voluntarily,  and  with  indignation, 
rejected  a  proposition,  the  adoption  of  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  retain  his  preferment.  "  When 
Dr.  Fell  the  dean,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Walton,  who 
communicated  the  offer  to  him,  "  Dr.  Gardiner,  Dr. 
Paine,  Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Sanderson,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  college,  are  turned  out,  except  Dr.  Wall,  I 
should  take  it  to  be,  if  not  a  sin,  yet  a  shame,  to  be 
left  behind  with  him  only." 

This  was  the  distinguished  confessor  to  whom 
Walton's  cottage  was  for  a  short  time  an  asylum  from 
the  persecuting  puritans.  "Here,"  beautifully  ob- 
serves Mr.  Bowles,  "was  the  proscribed  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  performed  daily  in  secrecy 
by  the  faithful  minister  of  Christ  and  His  Church, 
now  fallen  in  evil  days :  and  we  can  hardly  conceive 
a  more  affecting  group  ;  the  simple,  placid,  apostolic 
Piscator — Kenna,  his  dutiful,  pious,  prudent,  and  be- 
loved wife,  the  sister  of  Ken — the  infant  child — and 
the  faithful  minister  of  the  Church,  dispossest  of  all 
worldly  wealth,  and  here  finding  shelter,  and  peace, 
and  prayer."1 

How  long  Morley  continued  to  enjoy  this  safe 
seclusion  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  he  was  called  from 
it  by  his  unhappy  sovereign,  to  assist  in  the  treaty  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  164-6 ;  but  that  treaty  proving 
unsuccessful,  and  the  king's  martyrdom  following,  he 

1  Bowies'  Life  of  Bishop  Ken,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  This  incident 
is  stated  on  traditional  evidence,  and  is  open  to  some  doubt. 
Compare  Nicolas's  Life  of  Walton,  p.  xxx. 
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left  England  in  his  fifty-first  year,  to  join  the  young 
king  at  the  Hague.  From  thence  he  accompanied 
his  majesty  to  France,  and  to  the  treaty  at  Breda ; 
and  on  the  king's  going  to  Scotland,  Morley  returned 
to  the  Hague ;  and  after  some  stay  there,  he  went 
with  his  friend  Dr.  Earle  to  Antwerp,  and  became 
chaplain  to  Lady  Frances  Hyde,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who 
was  at  that  time  ambassador  in  Spain.  He  was  also 
chaplain  to  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Bohemia,  sister 
to  Charles  I.  During  his  absence  abroad,  Morley 
failed  not  to  afford  that  consolation  to  his  suffering 
fellow-countrymen  which  his  priestly  office  enabled 
him  to  do.  Hence,  besides  saying  the  daily  prayers 
of  the  Church,  he  was  indefatigable  in  catechising 
the  young,  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  in  relieving,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  those  whose  loyalty  had  been 
their  ruin.  He  wrote  also  several  learned  polemical 
works ;  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Rivet,  Heinsius, 
Salmasius,  and  other  distinguished  foreigners. 

Thus  did  this  great  and  good  man  zealously  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  true  religion  and  loyalty,  at  a 
period  when  the  vigour  of  a  less  powerful  intellect, 
and  the  zeal  of  a  less  fervent  piety,  might  have  been 
depressed  and  chilled.  Strong,  however,  in  the  rec- 
titude of  his  principles,  assured  that  in  God's  own 
time  He  would  vindicate  the  cause  he  advocated,  in- 
stead of  yielding  to  despair,  or  sinking  beneath  the 
superincumbent  pressure  of  his  distress,  he  hopefully, 
and  with  a  thankful  heart,  discharged  the  daily  duties 
which  lay  in  his  path,  leaving  their  issue  in  the  hands 
of  Him  who  ordereth  all  things  well  to  them  that 
love  Him. 

Walton's  residence,  at  Stafford  enabled  him  to 
do  an  act  of  good  service  to  the  cause  of  his  rejected 
sovereign,  which  he  dutifully  espoused.  It  relates 
to  an  event  which  occurred  at  the  fatal  battle  of 
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l  Worcester  —  Cromwell's  "  crowning  mercy,"  as  that 
impious  fanarin  was  wont  to  designate  the  victory 
which  he  there  achieved.  Ashmole,  in  his  History 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  when  speaking  of  the 
ensigns  of  his  order,  says  :  "  Nor  will  it  be  unfitly 
here  remembered,  by  what  good  fortune  the  present 
sovereign's  Lesser  George,  set  with  fair  diamonds, 
was  preserved  after  the  defeat  given  to  the  Scotch 
forces  at  Worcester,  anno  1651.  Among  the  rest  of 
his  attendants  then  dispersed,  Colonel  Blague  was 
one  ;  who,  taking  shelter  at  Blore-pipe-house  in  Staf- 
fordshire, where  one  Mr.  George  Barlow  then  dwelt., 
delivered  his  wife  this  George  to  secure.  Within  a 
week  after,  Mr.  Barlow  himself  carried  it  to  Robert 
Milward,  Esq.,  he  being  then  a  prisoner  to  the  Par- 
liament, in  the  garrison  of  Stafford  ;  and  by  his  means 
was  it  happily  preserved  and  restored  ;  for,  not  long 
after,  he  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Izaak  Walton  (a  man 
well  known,  and  as  well  beloved  of  all  good  men), 
to  be  given  to  Colonel  Blague,  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,"  who  eventually  delivered  it  into  safe  keeping. 
It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that  Walton 
wrote  the  following  lines,  so  illustrative  of  his  pur- 
suits and  disposition  :  — 


I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be  ; 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me, 

To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise 

I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice  ; 
Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle-dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love  : 

Or,  on  that  bank,  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty  j  please  my  mind 
To  see  sweet  dewdrops  kiss  these  flowers, 
And  then  wash'd  off  by  April  showers  ; 

Here,  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song  ; 

There,  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  young, 
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Or  a  laverock  build  her  nest ; 
Here,  give  my  weary  spirits  rest, 
And  raise  my  low-pitch'd  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love  : 

Thus,  free  from  lawsuits  and  the  noise 
Of  princes'  courts,  I  would  rejoice  ; 

Or,  with  my  Bryan1  and  a  book, 
Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook  ; 
There  sit  by  him,  and  eat  my  meat, 
There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set ; 
There  bid  good  morrow  to  next  day  ; 
There  meditate  my  time  away, 
And  angle  on  ;  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave. 
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1  The  name  of  his  favourite  dog. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Restoration — Description  of  that  event — Death  of  Walton's  wife — Re- 
sides with  Bishop  of  Winchester — Writes  Hooker's  Life — Character 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity— Plan  for  comprehension  of  Dissenters- 
Writes  two  letters  to  busy  and  factious  Shopkeepers — Extracts- 
Herbert's  Life— Extract  from  Epistle  to  the  Reader— Life  of  Sander- 
son—  Walton's  children — Ninetieth  birth-day — Death — Burial  in 
Winchester  Cathedral— His  epitaph— Last  will. 

SUCH  being  Walton's  pursuits  and  companions,  we 
shall  easily  imagine  his  gratification  to  have  been 
J  great  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.  Alluding  to  this  period  in  his  writings,1 
he  observes:  "  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1660, 
when  the  many  mixed  sects,2  and  their  creators  and 


1  Life  of  Heeke*.    £%*»«i*A*»*k' 

2  Hume  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
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merciless  protectors,  had  led  or  driven  each  other  into 
a  whirlpool  of  confusion  both  in  Church  and  State ; 
when  amazement  and  fear  had  seized  most  of  them, 
by  foreseeing  they  must  now  not  only  vomit  up  the 
Church's  and  king's  land,  but  their  accusing  con- 
science did  also  give  them  an  inward  and  fearful 
intelligence,  that  the  god  of  opposition,  disobedience, 
and  confusion,  which  they  had  so  long  and  so  dili- 
gently feared,  was  now  ready  to  reward  them  with 
such  wages  as  he  always  pays  to  wretches  for  their 
obeying  him ;  when  these  wretches,  which  had  said 
to  themselves,  *  we  shall  see  no  sorrow/  were  come 
to  see  an  end  of  their  cruel  reign,  by  our  king's  re- 
turn, and  such  sufferers  as  Dr.  Sanderson  (and  with 
him  many  of  the  oppressed  clergy,  and  others)  could 
foresee  the  cloud  of  their  afflictions  would  be  dis- 
persed by  it;  then,  the  29th  of  May  following,  the 
king  was  by  our  good  God  restored  to  us,  and  we  to 
our  known  laws  and  liberties,  and  then  a  general  joy 
and  peace  seemed  to  breathe  through  the  three  na- 
tions. The  suffering  and  sequestered  clergy,  who 
had,  like  the  children  of  Israel,  sat  long  lamenting 
their  sad  condition,  and  hanged  their  neglected  harps 
on  the  willows  that  grow  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
were,  after  many  thoughtful  days  and  restless  nights, 
now  freed  from  their  sequestration,  restored  to  their 
revenues,  and  to  a  liberty  to  adore,  praise,  and  pray 
to  Almighty  God  publicly,  in  such  order  as  their 
consciences  and  oaths  had  formerly  obliged  them." 

He  further  celebrated  that  event,  which  the  Church 
calls  upon  us  to  celebrate  with  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, in  "  an  humble  eclog,"  of  which  the  following 
are  the  opening  lines  : — 

number  of  sects  which  prevailed  in  England  during  this  period  : 
vol.  vii.  p.  293.  The  author  of  Gangr&na  reckons  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  heretical  and  blasphemous  tenets 
maintained  by  the  sectaries  between  the  years  1642  and  1646. 
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"  Hail,  happy  day  !     Dorus,  sit  down  ; 
Now  let  no  sigh,  -nor  let  a  frown, 
Lodge  near  thy  heart  nor  on  thy  brow. 
The  king,  the  king's  returned  !  and  now 
I  Let's  banish  all  sad  thoughts,  and  sing — 
/  We  have  our  laws,  and  have  our  king." 

To  this  invitation,  however,  Dorus  replies,  that  he 
fain  would  sing,  but  these  wars  have  sunk  his  heart 
so  low,  that  it  will  not  be  raised.  Damon  asks : 

"  What,  not  this  day? 
Why,  'tis  the  twenty-ninth  of  May : 
Let  rebels'  spirits  sink  :  let  those 
That,  like  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  rose 
To  ruin  families,  and  bring 
Contempt  upon  our  Church  and  King, 
And  all  that's  dear  to  us, — be  sad  : 
But  be  not  thou— let  us  be  glad." 

Such  is  the  happiness  which  goodness  ever  em- 
bosoms. But,  alas[!  even  the  highest  state  of  human 
felicity  is  checkered  with  sorrow  :  within  two  years 
after  the  restoration,  Walton  again  became  a  widower.1 
It  would  appear,  from  the  fact  of  her  interment  having 
taken  place  at  Worcester  Cathedral,  that  his  wife  died 
while  they  were  visiting  the  excellently  learned  and 
pious  bishop  of  that  diocese,  his  old  friend  Dr.  Morley, 
who,  on  his  return  to  England  at  the  restoration, 
was  successively  made  dean  of  Christ  Church  and 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  her  epitaph,  written  by 
her  husband,  she  is  described  as  being  of  "  remark- 
able prudence,  and  of  the  primitive  piety ;  her  great 
and  general  knowledge  being  adorned  with  true 
humility,  and  blessed  with  Christian  meekness," — 
a  character  which  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  the 

1  Her  death  is  thus  recorded  by  Walton  in  his  Prayer-book 
(small  folio  1639),  in  1836  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawes,  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  a  descendant  of  Walton  : 
— "Anne  Walton  dyed  the  17th  of  April  [1662],  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  night,  and  was  buried  in  the  Virgin  Mary's  Chapel 
in  the  Cathedral  in  Worcester  the  '20th  day." 
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women   of  England   would   endeavour   to   imitate. 
Great  as  this  affliction  must  have  been, — coming  ! 
upon  him  at  his  advanced  period  of  life,  when  he  ', 
had  arrived  at  the  prescribed  goal  of  human  exist- 
ence, — Walton  had  doubtless  experienced  too  many 
of  the  mercies  of  the  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good, 
not  to  be  resigned  and  hopeful. 

After  this  event,  he  took  up  his  residence,  toge- 
ther with  his  two  children,  with  Bishop  Morley,  who 
had  lately  been  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester, and  to  which  he  was  a  most  munificent  bene- 
factor. In  this  calm  retreat,  amid  so  many  associa- 
tions in  which  his  honest  nature  would  delight,  Wal- 
ton soon  regained  his  usual  cheerfulness,  and  resumed 
his  literary  labours,  —  an  occupation  which  of  all 
others,  when  pursued  in  subordination  to  God's  glory, 
has  the  most  soothing  influence  on  the  mind  and  feel- 
ings. For  the  pursuit  of  sound  learning,  as  Origen 
reminds  the  infidel  Celsus,  who  taunted  Christianity 
with  fostering  ignorance,  is  the  road  to  virtue ;  and 
virtue,  we  all  know,  is  only  another  name  for  happi- 
ness. Here  it  was  that  he  wrote  the  life  of  "  that 
most  learned,  most  humble,  holy  man,"  Richard 
Hooker, — a  name  the  most  renowned  in  English 
theology,  and  whose  immortal  work  on  "  the  Laws 
of  Ecclesiastical  Polity"  must  ever  remain  among  \ 
the  noblest  efforts  of  human  learning.  The  founda-  j  »** 
tion  of  this  celebrated  work  was  laid  while  Hooker  ^^ 
was  master  of  the  Temple;  but  it  was  not  com- 
menced till  he  obtained  the  living  of  Boscum,  in 
the  diocese  of  Sarum.  Here,  as  Walton  tells  us,  he 
continued  till  he  had  finished  four  out  of  his  eight 
proposed  books,  and  these  were  entered  into  the 
register-book  in  Stationers'  Hall  the  9th  of  March 
1592,  but  not  published  till  the  year  1594.  The 
famous  fifth  book  appeared  in  1597,  after  the  author 
had  been  appointed  to  the  living  of  Bishopsbourne  in 
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Kent,  where  he  died  six  years  after.  The  remaining 
three,  as  is  well  known,  were  not  published  during 
the  life  of  their  great  author.  "  These  books,"  ob- 
serves Walton,  in  speaking  of  the  first  five,  "  were 
read  with  an  admiration  of  their  excellency  in  this, 
and  their  just  fame  spread  itself  also  into  foreign 
nations.  And  I  have  been  told  more  than  forty 
years  past,  that  either  Cardinal  Allen,  or  learned  Dr. 
Stapleton  (both  Englishmen,  and  in  Italy  about  the 
time  when  Hooker's  five  books  were  first  printed), 
meeting  with  this  general  fame  of  them,  were  de- 
sirous to  read  an  author,  that  both  the  reformed  and 
learned  of  their  own  Romish  Church  did  so  much 
magnify,  and  therefore  caused  them  to  be  sent  for  to 
Rome ;  and  after  reading  them,  boasted  to  the  pope 
(which  then  was  Clement  VIII.)  "  that  though  he  had 
lately  said  he  had  never  met  with  an  English  book 
whose  writer  deserved  the  name  of  an  author,  yet 
there  now  appeared  a  wonder  to  them,  and  it  would 
be  so  to  his  holiness  if  it  were  in  Latin  ;  for  a  poor 
obscure  English  priest  had  writ  four  such  books  of 
laws  and  Church  polity,  and  in  a  style  that  expressed 
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such  a  grace  and  so  humble  a  majesty,  with  such 
clear  demonstration  of  reason,  that  with  all  their 
reasons,  they  had  not  met  with  any  that  exceeded 
him."  And  this  begot  in  the  pope  an  earnest  desire 
that  Dr.  Stapleton  should  bring  the  said  four  books, 
and,  looking  on  the  English,  read  a  part  of  them  to 
him  in  Latin ;  which  Dr.  Stapleton  did  to  the  end  of 
the  first  book ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  pope 
spoke  to  this  purpose :  "  There  is  no  learning  that 
this  man  hath  not  searched  into ;  nothing  too  hard 
for  his  understanding:  this  man  indeed  deserves  the 
name  of  an  author ;  his  books  will  get  reverence  by 
age,  for  there  is  in  them  such  seeds  of  eternity,  that 
if  the  rest  be  like  this,  they  shall  last  till  the  last  fire 
shall  consume  all  learning." 

"  Nor  was  this  high,  the  only  testimony  given  to 
his  books ;  for,"  as  Walton  goes  on  to  say,  "  at  the 
first  coming  of  King  James  into  this  kingdom,  he 
inquired  of  the  Archbishop  Whitgift  for  his  friend 
Mr.  Hooker,  that  writ  the  books  of  Church  polity ; 
to  which  the  answer  was,  that  he  died  a  year  before 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  received  the  sad  news  of  his 
death  with  very  much  sorrow;  to  which  the  king 
replied,  *  And  I  receive  it  with  no  less,  that  I  shall 
want  the  desired  happiness  of  seeing  and  discoursing 
with  that  man,  from  whose  books  I  have  received 
more  satisfaction  in  reading  a  leaf  or  paragraph,  in 
which  Mr.  Hooker,  though  it  were  but  about  the 
fashion  of  churches,  or  church-music,  or  the  like,  but 
especially  of  the  sacraments,  than  I  have  had  in  the 
reading  particular  large  treatises,  written  but  of  one 
of  those  subjects  by  others,  though  very  learned  men; 
and  I  observe  there  is  in  Mr.  Hooker  no  affected  lan- 
guage; but  a  grave,  comprehensive,  clear  manifes- 
tation of  reason,  and  that  backed  with  the  authority 
of  the  Scripture,  the  fathers,  and  schoolmen,  and  with 
all  law  both  sacred  and  civil.  And  though  many 
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others  write  well,  yet  in  the  next  age  they  will  be 
forgotten;  but  doubtless  there  is  in  every  page  of 
Mr.  Hooker's  book  the  picture  of  a  divine  soul :  such 
pictures  of  truth  and  reason,  and  drawn  in  so  sacred 
colours,  that  they  shall  never  fade,  but  give  an  im- 
mortal memory  to  the  author.'  And  it  is  so  truly 
true  that  the  king  thought  what  he  spake,  that  as  the 
most  learned  of  the  nation  have  and  still  do  mention 
Mr.  Hooker  with  reverence,  so  he  did  never  mention 
him  but  with  an  epithet  of  learned,  or  judicious,  or 
reverend,  or  venerable  Mr.  Hooker." 

"  Nor  did  his  son,  our  late  king,  Charles  the  First,1 
ever  mention  him  but  with  the  same  reverence,  en- 
joining his  son,  our  now  gracious  king,  to  be  studious 
in  Mr.  Hooker's  books.  And  our  learned  antiquary 
Mr.  Camden,  mentioning  the_death,  the  modesty  and 
other  virtues  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  magnifying  his 
book,  wisht  '  that,  for  the  honour  of  this,  and  benefit 
of  other  nations,  they  were  turned  into  the  universal 
language.'  " 

Walton's  Life  of  Hooker,  written  at  the  suggestion 
of  Archbishop  Sheldon,  from  which  the  above  extract 
is  made,  appeared  in  the  year  1664,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  "  not  as  a  dedi- 
cation," says  he,  "  by  which  you  receive  any  access 
of  honour,  but  rather  as  a  more  humble  and  more 
public  acknowledgment  of  your  long-continued  and 
your  now  daily  favours."  Walton  had  written  his 
life  under  the  good  bishop's  hospitable  roof. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  Walton  s  writ- 
ings are  interspersed  with  many  severe  but  just  ani- 
madversions upon  the  evil  tongues  and  evil  days  in 
which  he  had  fallen.  Circumstances  now  occurred 

1  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  among  the  books  which 
Charles  constantly  kept  about  him  during  his  troubles  ;  and  just 
before  his  martyrdom  he  recommended  to  his  children  the  dili- 
gent reading  of  the  same  work. 
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which  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
opinions  in  a  more  systematic  form.  In  the  year 
1668  a  plan  was  proposed,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  king,  by  the  then  lord-keeper,  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Presbyterians,1  and  the  toleration  of  the 
Independents  and  other  sectaries.  In  an  evil  hour  // 
a  bill  was  prepared  for  that  purpose  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  ;  but  on  being  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  all  but  unanimously  rejected,  to  the 
great  affront  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  nonconformists, 
and  a  bill  against  conventicles  enacted  in  its  stead. 
Such  men  as  Izaak  Walton,  who  had  seen  quite  enough 
of  the  result  of  these  concessions  to  the  Scotch,  and 
his  own  nation  during  the  rebellion,  would  doubtless 
t,ha"^  God,  that  a  measure  fraught 


with  such  imminent  peril  to  His  Church  had  been 
brought  to  nought.  He  has,  indeed,  left  it  upon  re- 
cord as  his  opinion,  "  that  of  this  party  there  were 
many  who  were  possessed  of  an  high  degree  of  spi- 
ritual wickedness  —  I  mean,  with  an  innate,  restless 
radical  pride  and  malice;  I  mean  not  those  lesser 
sins  which  are  more  visible  and  more  properly  carnal, 
and  sins  against  a  man's  self,  as  gluttony,  drunken- 
ness, and  the  like  (from  which,  good  Lord,  deliver 
us),  but  sins  of  a  higher  nature,  because  more  unlike 
the  nature  of  God,  which  is  love,  and  mercy,  and 
peace  ;  and  more  like  the  devil2  (who  is  no  glut- 
ton, nor  can  be  drunk,  and  yet  is  a  devil)  ;  those 
wickednesses  of  malice,  and  revenge,  and  opposition, 

1  Hume's  Hist.  vii.  p.  399-402.     Collier,  Eccl.  Hist.  ii. 
p.  894. 

2  This  reminds  one  of  an  anecdote  told  by  Hume,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  period.     "  Your  friends,  the  Cavaliers,"  said  a 
parliamentarian  to  a  royalist,    "  are  very  dissolute  and  de- 
bauched."     "  True,"  replied  the  royalist,    "  they  have  the 
infirmities  of  men;  but  your  friends,  the  Roundheads,  have 
the  vices  of  devils,  —  tyranny,  rebellion,  and  spiritual  pride.  "- 
HUME'S  Hist.  vii.  282. 

n 
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and  a  complacence  in  working  and  beholding  confu- 
sion, which  are  more  properly  his  work,  who  is  the 
enemy  and  disturber  of  mankind,  and  greater  sins, 
though  many  will  not  believe  it ;  men  whom  a  furi- 
ous zeal  and  prejudice  hath  blinded,  and  made  inca- 
pable of  hearing  reason,  or  adhering  to  the  ways  of 
peace ;  men  whom  pride  and  self-conceit  had  made 
to  overvalue  their  own  wisdom  and  become  pertina- 
cious, and  to  hold  foolish  and  unmannerly  disputes 
against  those  men  which  they  ought  to  reverence, 
and  those  laws  which  they  ought  to  obey  ;  men  that 
laboured  and  joyed  to  speak  evil  of  government,  and 
then  to  be  the  authors  of  confusion — of  confusion  as 
it  is  confusion;  whom  company,  and  conversation, 
and  custom  had  blinded,  and  made  insensible  that 
these  were  errors ;  and  at  last  became  so  restless  and 
hardened  in  their  opinions,  that  like  those  who  pe- 
rished in  the  gainsaying  of  Korah,  so  these  died 
without  repenting  these  spiritual  wickednesses,  of 
which  Coppinger  and  Hacket,  and  their  adherents, 
are  too  sad  testimonies."1 

Holding  such  sentiments  as  these,  it  is  not  re- 
markable that  Walton  should  have  been  the  author 
of  a  letter,  dated  the  18th  of  February  1668,  which, 
with  another  on  the  same  subject,  written  about  ten 
years  afterwards,  a  similar  plan  of  comprehension 
having  been  again  proposed,2  was  published  in  1680, 
under  the  title  of  "  Love  and  Truth  ;  in  two  modest 
and  peaceable  letters  concerning  the  distempers  of  the 
present  times,  written  from  a  quiet  and  conformable 
citizen  in  London  to  two  busy  and  factious  shopkeepers 
in  Coventry."  Although  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  letters,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  Dr.  Zouch  has  done  well  to 
class  them  among  Walton's  works :  since,  apart  from 

1  Life  of  Hooker,  ed.  Zouch,  i.  355,  356. 
-  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  82. 
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the  high  testimony  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  the  pri- 
mate of  that  time,  who  surely  could  not  be  mistaken 
in  such  a  matter,  there  is  internal  evidence  both  in 
the  style  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  in 
which  allusion  is  made  to  Walton  himself,  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

As  these  letters  were  written  in  days  in  which 
"  schism  and  sedition  were  taken  to  be  no  sin  by 
men  who  pretended  a  tenderness  of  conscience  in 
much  smaller  matters,  for  the  purpose  of  unbeguil- 
ing  many  men  that  meant  well,  and  yet  had  been 
too  busy  in  meddling  and  decrying  things  they  un- 
derstood not,"  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  they  are 
painfully  applicable  to  our  own  age.  The  reader 
will  find  them  to  contain  very  plain  and  satisfactory 
answers  to  the  cavils  most  usually  made  against  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  particularly 
those  portions  which  we  enjoy  in  common  with  the 
Romanists,  and  against  our  excellent  civil  consti- 
tution. The  second  letter  concludes  with  advice 
so  appropriate  to  our  own  times,  that  it  would  be 
unpardonable  not  to  transcribe  it  for  the  reader's 
benefit. 

"  Let  me  advise  you  to  be  one  of  the  thankful 
and  quiet  party,  for  it  will  bring  peace  at  last.  Let 
neither  your  discourse  or  practice  be  to  encourage 
or  assist  in  making  a  schism  in  that  Church  in  which 
you  were  baptised  and  adopted  a  Christian  ;  for  you 
may  continue  in  it  with  safety  to  your  soul;  you  may 
in  it  study  sanctification,  and  practise  it  to  what  de- 
gree God  by  His  grace  shall  enable  you.  You  may 
fast  as  much  as  you  will ;  be  as  humble  as  you  will ; 
pray  both  publicly  and  privately  as  much  as  you  will; 
visit  and  comfort  as  many  distressed  and  dejected 
families  as  you  will ;  be  as  liberal  and  charitable  to 
the  poor  as  you  think  fit  and  are  able.  These,  and 
all  other  of  those  undoubted  Christian  graces  that 
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accompany  salvation,  you  may  practise,  either  pub- 
licly or  privately,  as  much  and  as  often  as  you  think 
fit;  and  yet  keep  the  communion  of  that  Church  of 
which  you  were  made  a  member  at  your  baptism. 
These  graces  you  may  practise,  and  not  be  a  busy- 
body in  promoting  schism  and  faction  .  . . 

"  Remember  you  and  I  are  but  citizens,  and  must 
take  much  that  concerns  our  religion  and  salvation 
upon  trust.  I  will  explain  my  meaning  for  what  I 
say  and  have  said,  by  the  following  parable : — 

"  There  was  a  man,  that  was  and  continued  un- 
der so  great  a  mistake,  that  though  he  thought  and 
granted  his  neighbour  to  be  strong  enough  to  lift  a 
hundred  pound  weight  from  the  ground,  yet  could 
not  be  brought  to  believe  or  grant  that  he  was  able 
to  lift  fifty  pound  weight  from  it,  which  was  doubt- 
less a  great  mistake.  But  if  you  will  give  me  leave, 
I  will  explain  myself  by  a  more  proper  parable,  and 
then  make  my  application.  The  same  mistaking 
man  offered  and  was  willing  to  lend  his  neighbour  a 
hundred  pound  (though  it  were  his  whole  estate), 
upon  his  single  bond ;  but  being  desired  to  lend  him 
fifty  pound  upon  his  bond,  he  durst  not  trust  him  with 
that  lesser  sum,  lest  the  borrower  should  not  be  able 
to  repay  him,  and  so  he  (the  lender)  proved  to  be 
undone  by  the  borrower's  inability  to  repay  him.  .  . . 

"  And  now  for  my  application  :  let  me  ask  seri- 
ously, are  you  not  like  this  mistaking  man,  that  durst 
trust  a  greater,  but  not  trust  the  borrower  with  a  lesser 
sum  of  money  ?  You  have  trusted  the  bishops,  and  a 
select  clergy  in  a  convocation,  to  tell  you, —  These  you 
shall  take  to  be  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  and  no 
other.  Upon  the  truth  of  those,  and  only  those,  which 
they  declare  to  be  the  holy  Scripture,  you  lay  the 
foundation  of  your  faith  and  hope  of  salvation.  You 
have  trusted  the  bishops, — that  is,  the  Church  of 
England, — first,  their  learning  and  wisdom  to  know, 
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and  then  their  integrity  to  tell  you  truly,  which  is  the 
blessed  and  holy  Scripture.  With  these  great  and 
necessary  concerns  of  your  faith  and  salvation  you 
have  trusted  them  ;  and  yet,  like  the  mistaking  man, 
you  dare  not  trust  them  with  what  is  of  less  concern, 
namely,  you  do  not  believe  them  when  they  tell  you 
how  the  primitive  Christians  did  worship,  and  praise 
and  pray  to  God :  and  though  you  have  trusted  them 
to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  English,  as  being  best 
learned  in  the  original  languages,  yet  you  dare  not, 
or  do  not,  trust  them  with  the  explanation  of  many 
words  which  have  in  the  original  an  ambiguous  or 
doubtful  meaning,  especially  to  us  of  the  laity,  who 
cannot  know  the  customs  and  phrases  of  those  na- 
tions where  our  Saviour  and  His  disciples  preached 
the  glad  tidings  of  our  common  salvation. 

"  Cousin,  I  hope  I  have  in  this  made  some  un- 
forced and  so  useful  observations,  as  an  humble  and 
good  Christian  will  not  gainsay;  and  doubtless  a  soul 
truly  humble  will  both  think  and  say :  '  Almighty 
God  hath  appointed  me  to  live  in  an  age  in  which 
contention  increases,  and  charity  decays ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  varieties  of  opinion,  and  controversies  in 
religion,  declare  difficulty  to  know  them  truly :  but 
my  comfort  is,  that,  without  controversy,  there  is  so 
much  religion  without  controversy,  as,  by  the  true 
practice  of  what  is  so,  I  may  save  my  soul.  And 
therefore,  to  make  sure  of  that,  I  will  first  become 
an  humble  Christian,  and  conclude  that  I  will  in  all 
doubtful  things  obey  my  governors  [the  Church]  ; 
for  sure  they  see  a  reason,  which  I  neither  can  or 
need  to  know  why  they  command  them  :  I  will  be{ 
sure  to  be  humble,  to  fast  and  pray,  to  be  charitable, 
to  visit  and  comfort  dejected  families,  to  love  my 
neighbours,  to  pardon  my  enemies,  and  to  do  good  !. 
to  all  mankind,  as  far  as  God  shall  enable  me.  For  \ 
I  am  sure  these  to  be  sacrifices  which  please  Al-  i 
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mighty  God,  and  will  bring  peace  at  last;  and  I  am 
sure  that  by  using,  these  graces,  and  my  faith  in 
Christ's  merits  for  my  salvation,  will  be  more  and 
more  confirmed ;  and  by  still  using  them  more  and 
more,  new  graces  will  be  still  added,  and  all  be  still 
more  and  more  confirmed ;  so  confirmed  as  to  bear 
witness  with  me,  and  be  my  comfort,  when  I  must 
make  my  last  and  great  account  to  the  Searcher  of 
all  hearts.'  " 

While  writing  the  first  of  these  letters  he  was  pre- 
paring George  Herbert's  Life — that  "  pattern  of  pri- 
mitive piety" — and  revising  his  former  memoirs  for 
publication  in  one  volume,  which  he  dedicated,  as 
before,  to  his  friend  Bishop  Morley  (1670).  To  this 
volume  Walton  prefixed  the  following  epistle  "  to  the 
reader,"  in  which  we  have  a  very  interesting  account 
of  his  biographical  labours.  "  Though  the  several  in- 
troductions to  these  several  lives  have  partly  declared 
the  reasons  how  and  why  I  undertook  them,  yet  since 
they  are  come  to  be  reviewed,  and  augmented,  and 
reprinted,  and  the  four  are  now  become  one  book, 
I  desire  leave  to  inform  you  that  shall  become  my 
reader,  that  when  I  sometimes  look  back  upon  my 
education  and  mean  abilities,  it  is  not  without  some 
little  wonder  at  myself  that  I  am  come  to  be  publicly 
in  print.  And  though  I  have  in  those  introductions 
declared  some  of  the  accidental  reasons  that  occa- 
sioned me  to  be  so,  yet  let  me  add  this  to  what  is 
there  said,  that  by  my  undertaking  to  collect  some 
notes  for  Sir  Henry  W'otton's  writing  the  life  of  Dr. 
Donne,  and  by  Sir  Henry's  dying  before  he  per- 
formed it,  I  became  like  those  that  enter  into  a  law- 
suit or  a  quarrel,  and,  having  begun,  cannot  make 
a  fair  retreat  and  be  quiet  when  they  desire  it.  And 
really  after  such  a  manner  I  became  engaged  into 
a  necessity  of  writing  the  life  of  Dr.  Donne,  con- 
trary to  my  first  intentions;  and  that  begot  a  like 
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necessity  of  writing  the  life  of  his  and  my  ever-hon- 
oured friend,  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

"  And  having  writ  these  two  lives,  I  lay  quiet 
twenty  years,  without  a  thought  of  either  troubling 
myself  or  others  by  any  new  engagement  in  this  kind; 
for  I  thought  I  knew  my  unfitness.  But  about  that 
time,  Dr.  Gauden,  then  lord  bishop  of  Exeter,  pub- 
lished the  life  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker  (so  he  called 
it),  with  so  many  dangerous  mistakes,  both  of  him 
and  his  books,  that  discoursing  of  them  with  his 
grace,  Gilbert,  that  now  is  lord  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, he  enjoined  me  to  examine  some  circum- 
stances, and  then  rectify  the  bishop's  mistakes,  by 
giving  the  world  a  fuller  and  truer  account  of  Mr. 
Hooker  and  his  books  than  that  bishop  had  done ; 
and  I  know  I  have  done  so.  And  let  me  tell  the 
reader,  that  till  his  grace  had  laid  this  injunction  upon 
me,  I  could  not  admit  a  thought  of  any  fitness  in  me 
to  undertake  it ;  but  when  he  twice  had  enjoined  me 
to  it,  I  then  declined  my  own,  and  trusted  his  judg- 
ment, and  submitted  to  his  commands;  concluding 
that  if  I  did  not,  I  could  not  forbear  accusing  my  self  of 
disobedience,  and  indeed  of  ingratitude  for  his  many 
favours :  thus  I  became  engaged  into  the  third  life. 

"  For  the  life  of  that  great  example  of  holiness, 
Mr.  George  Herbert,  I  profess  it  to  be  so  far  a  free- 
will offering,  that  it  was  writ  chiefly  to  please  myself, 
but  yet  not  without  some  respect  to  posterity ;  for 
though  he  was  not  a  man  that  the  next  age  can  for- 
get, yet  many  of  his  particular  acts  and  virtues  might 
have  been  neglected,  or  lost,  if  I  had  not  collected 
and  presented  them  to  the  imitation  of  those  who 
shall  succeed  us;  for  I  humbly  conceive  writing  to  be 
both  a  safer  and  truer  preserver  of  men's  virtuous 
actions  than  tradition,  especially  as  it  is  managed  in 
this  age 

"  And  now  I  wish,  that  as  that  learned  Jew,  Jo- 
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sephus,  and  others,  so  these  men  had  also  writ  their 
own  lives ;  but  since  it  is  not  the  fashion  of  these 
times,  I  wish  their  relations  or  friends  would  do  it 
for  them,  before  delays  make  it  too  difficult.     And  I 
desire  this  the  more,  because  it  is  an  honour  due  to 
the  dead,  and  a  generous  debt  due  to  those  that  shall 
live  and  succeed  us,  and  would  to  them  prove  both 
a  content  and  satisfaction.     For  when  the  next  age 
j  shall,  as  this  does,  admire  the  learning  and  clear  rea- 
son which  that  excellent  casuist  Dr.  Sanderson  (the 
late  bishop  of  Lincoln)  hath  demonstrated  in  his  ser- 
1  mons  and  other  writings,  who,  if  they  love  virtue, 
would  not  rejoice  to  know  that  this  good  man  was  as 
remarkable  for  the  meekness  and  innocence  of  his 
life,  as  for  his  great  and  useful  learning ;  and  indeed 
as  remarkable  for  his  fortitude  in  his  long  and  pa- 
tient suffering  (under  them  that  then  called  them- 
selves the  godly  party),  as  for  that  doctrine  which  he 
had  preached  and  printed  in  the  happy  days  of  the 
nation's  and  the  Church's  peace?  And  who  would  not 
be  content  to  have  the  like  account  of  Dr.  Field,  that 
great  schoolman,  and  others  of  noted  learning?  And 
:' though  I  cannot  hope  that  my  example  or  reason 
J  can  persuade  to  this  undertaking,  yet  I  please  myself, 
I  that  I  shall  conclude  my  preface  with  wishing  that 
(it  were  so."1 

This  desideratum,  which  Walton  here  so  feelingly 
deplores,  he  lived  to  supply  in  part  himself.  Though 
arrived  at  an  age,  as  he  humorously  observes,  which 
might  have  obtained  him  a  writ  of  ease,  such  was 
the  vigour  of  his  sound  intellect,  that  he  finished 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year  the  life  of  Bishop  Sander- 
son (1678).  This,  with  the  exception  of  editing  a 

1  According  to  Hawkins,  Walton  collected  materials  for 
the  lives  of  Sir  Henry  Savil  and  John  Hales  of  Eton.  Those 
prepared  for  the  latter  are  given  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
App.  p.  cl. 
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little  poem,  called  Thealma  and  Clearchus,  a  pas- 
toral history  in  smooth  and  easy  verse,  to  which  he 
wrote  the  preface,  was  his  last  literary  effort.  Like 
the  rest,  Bishop  Sanderson's  life  was  dedicated  to 
Bishop  Morley,  with  whom  Walton  still  continued 
chiefly  to  reside.  He  not  ^infrequently,  however, 
visited  his  friend  Charles  Cotton  of  Beresford,  a  cele- 
brated brother  of  the  angle,  who  wrote,  at  Walton's 
request,  a  treatise  of  fly-fishing,  which  was  appended 
to  the  Complete  Angler.  He  also  often  visited  his 
two  children,  who  were  both  comfortably  settled. 
Ann  was  married  to  Dr.  William  Hawkins,  a  pre- 
bendary of  Winchester;  and  his  son  Izaak,  after 
having  been  tutored  by  his  maternal  uncle,  the  fu- 
ture Bishop  Ken,  had  graduated  at  Oxford,  received 
holy  orders,  and  obtained  valuable  preferment.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  taste,  learning,  and  piety, 
and  is  said  to  have  contributed  largely  to  Walker's 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  during  the  Rebellion. 

On  the  9th  of  August  1683,  Walton  reached  his 
ninetieth  year,  on  which  day  also  he  began  his  will ; 
and  although  in  entire  possession  of  his  faculties,  to- 
gether with  a  greater  share  of  strength  than  is  usual 
at  that  very  advanced  period  of  life,  enjoying 

"  An  old  age  serene  and  bright, 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night," 

it  is  not  surprising  that  he  did  not  survive  the  seve- 
rity of  the  following  winter.  He  died  surrounded 
by  those  most  dear  to  him,  at  the  residence  of  his 
son-in-law  Dr.  Hawkins,  "  whom  he  loved  as  his  own 
son,"  and  was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral — the 
same  appropriate  resting-place  which  awaited  his 
venerable  friend  Bishop  Morley,  about  a  year  after- 
wards. 

The  following  modest  inscription  is  placed  over 
Walton's  remains,  —  "that  body,"  to  use  his  own 
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beautiful  language  in  reference  to  Donne,  "  which 
was  once  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  now 
a  small  quantity  of  Christian  dust." 


of 
MR.   ISAAC  WALTON, 

WHO  DYED  THE  15TH  OF  DECEMBER, 

16S3. 

Alas  !  he's  gone  before  ; 
Gone,  to  returne  noe  more  ! 
Our  panting  Breasts  aspire 
After  their  aged  Sire  ; 
Whose  well  -spent  life  did  last 
Full  ninety  yeares  and  past. 


But  now  he  hath  begun 
That  which  will  ne're  be  done. 
Crown'd  with  eternall  blisse, 
We  wish  our  Souls  with  his. 


VOTIS  MODESTIS  SIC  FLERUNT  L1BERI. 


NOTE. 

THE  following  is  a  copy  of  Walton's  will,  equally  / 
characteristic  of  his  piety  and  chanty  as  any  other  of  / 
his  writings : — 

"  August  the  ninth,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  eighty -three. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  IZAAK  WALTON  the  elder,  of 
Winchester,  being  this  present  day  in  the  nientyeth  yeare  of  my 
age,  and  in  perfect  memory,  for  which  praysed  be  God ;  but 
considering  how  sodainly  I  may  be  deprived  of  boeth,  doe  there- 
fore make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  as  followeth :  And 
first,  I  doe  [declare]  my  beliefe  to  be,  that  there  is  only  one  God, 
who  hath  made  the  whole  world,  and  me,  and  all  mankinde ;  to 
whome  I  shall  give  an  account  of  all  my  actions,  which  are  not 
to  be  justified,  but  I  hope  pardoned,  for  the  merits  of  my  Sa- 
viour Jesus.  And  because  the  profession  of  Christianity  does, 
at  this  time,  seime  to  be  subdivided  into  Papist  and  Protestante, 
I  take  it  at  least  to  be  convenient,  to  declare  my  beleife  to  be, 
in  all  points  of  faith,  as  the  Church  of  England  now  professeth; 
and  this  I  doe  the  rather,  because  of  a  very  long  and  very  trwe 
friendship  with  some  of  the  Roman  Church. 

And  for  my  worldly  estate  (which  I  have  nether  got  by 
falsehood  or  flattery,  or  the  extreme  creulty  of  the  law  of  this 
nation),  I  doe  hereby  give  and  bequeth  it  as  followeth  :  First, 
I  give  my  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hawkins,1  and  to  his  wife  ;2  to  them 
I  give  all  my  tytell  and  right  of  or  in  a  part  of  a  howse  and  shop, 
in  Paternoster- Ro we,  in  London,  which  I  hold  by  lease  from 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  for  about  fifty  years  to  come.  And 
I  doe  also  give  to  them  all  my  right  and  tytell  of  or  to  a  howse 
in  Chancery  Lane,  London,  wherein  Mrs.  Greinwood  now  dwell- 
eth,  in  which  is  now  about  sixteen  years  to  come :  I  give  these 
two  leases  to  them,  they  saving  my  executor  from  all  damage 
concerning  the  same.  [And  I  doe  also  give  to  my  saide  dagter 
all  my  books  this  day  at  Winchester  and  Droxford  :  and  what- 
ever ells  I  can  call  mine  their,  except  a  trunk  of  linen,  which  I 
give  to  my  son  Izaak  Walton.  But  if  he  doe  not  marry,  or  use 
the  saide  linen  himselfe,  then  I  give  the  same  to  my  grand- 
doughter  Anne  Hawkins.3] 

1  Died  in  1691,  aged  58. 

2  Died  1715,  aged  67. 

3  This  passage  is  erased  here  in  the  original,  but  comes  in  after- 
wards. 
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And  I  give  to  my  son  Izaak  all  my  right  and  title  to  a  lease 
of  Norington  farme,  which  I  hold  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winton :  And  I  doe  also  give  him  all  my  right  and  tytell  to  a 
farme  or  land  near  to  Stafford,  which  I  bought  of  Mr.  Walter 
Noell ;  I  say,  I  give  it  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  but  upon 
the  condition  following,  namely,  if  my  son  shall  not  marryl 
before  he  shall  be  of  the  age  of  forty  and  one  yeare,  or,  being 
marryed,  shall  dye  before  the  saide  age,  and  leave  no  son  to 
inherit  the  said  farme  or  land,  or  if  his  son  or  sons  shall  not 
live  to  attain  the  age  of  twentie  and  one  yeare,  to  dispose  other- 
wayes  of  it, — then  I  give  the  saide  farme  or  land  to  the  town 
or  corperation  of  Stafford,  in  which  I  was  borne,  for  the  good 
and  benefit  of  some  of  the  saide  towne,  as  I  shall  direct,  and 
as  followeth  (but  first  note,  that  it  is  at  this  present  time 
rented  for  twenty-one  pound  ten  shillings  a  year,  and  is  like 
to  hold  the  saide  rent,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  barne  and 
howsing  in  repaire) ;  and  I  woulde  have,  and  doe  give  ten  pounds 
of  the  saide  rent,  to  bind  out  yearly  two  boyes,  the  sons  of  ho- 
nest and  pore  parents,  to  be  apprentices  to  some  tradesman  or 
som  handy  craft  men,  to  the  intent  the  same  boys  may  the 
better  afterward  get  their  owne  living.  And  I  doe  also  give  five 
pound  yearly,  out  of  the  said  rent,  to  be  given  to  some  meade- 
servant,  that  hath  attained  the  age  of  twenty  and  one  yeare, 
not  les,  and  dwelt  long  in  one  servis,  or  to  some  honest  pore 
man's  daughter,  that  hath  attained  to  that  age,  to  be  paid  her 
at  or  on  the  day  of  her  marriage ;  and  this  being  done,  my  will 
is,  that  what  rent  shall  remaine  of  the  saide  farme  or  land  shall 
be  disposed  of  as  followeth  : — 

First,  I  do  give  twenty  shillings  yearly,  to  be  spent  by  the 
maior  of  Stafford,  and  those  that  shall  colect  the  said  rent  and 
dispose  of  it  as  I  have  and  shall  hereafter  direct ;  and  that  what 
mony  or  rent  shall  remaine  undisposed  offe,  shall  be  imployed 
to  buie  coles  for  some  pore  people  that  shall  most  neide  them 
in  the  said  towne  ;  the  saide  coles  to  be  delivered  the  last  weike 
in  Janewary,  or  in  every  first  week  in  Febrewary ;  I  say  then, 
because  I  take  that  time  to  be  the  hardest  and  most  pinching 
times  with  pore  people ;  and  God  reward  those  that  shall  doe 
this  without  partialitie,  and  with  honestie  and  a  good  contience. 

And  if  the  saide  maior  and  others  of  the  saide  towne  of 
Stafford  shall  prove  so  necligent  or  dishonest  as  not  to  employ 
the  rent  by  me  given  as  intended  and  exprest  in  this  my  will, 
which,  God  forbid,  then  I  give  the  saide  rents  and  profits  of 
the  said  farme,  or  land,  to  the  towne,  and  chief  magestrats  or 

1  He  died  unmarried  in  1719,  aged  68. 
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governors  of  Ecleshall,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  in  such 
manner  as  I  have  ordered  the  disposall  of  it  by  the  towne  of 
Stafford,  the  said  farm  or  land  being  nere  the  towne  of  Ecles- 
hall. 

And  I  give  to  my  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hawkins,  whome  I  love 
as  my  owne  son ;  and  to  my  daughter,  his  wife  ;  and  to  my  son 
Izaak ;  to  each  of  them  a  ring,  with  these  words  or  motto, 
"  Love  my  memory,  I.  W.  obiit  ;"  to  the  Lord 

Bishop  ofWinton  a  ring,  with  this  motto,  "  A  mite  for  a  mil- 
lion, I.  W.  obiit  ;"  and  to  the  friends  hereafter 
named,  I  give  to  each  of  them  a  ring  with  this  motto,  "  A 
friend's  farewell,  I.  W.  obiit  ." 
And  my  will  is,  the  saide  rings  be  delivered  within  fortie  dayes 
after  my  deth  ;  and  that  the  price  or  value  of  all  the  saide  rings 
shall  be  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  a-peice. 

I  give  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  Dr.  Donne's  sermons,  which  I  have 
heard  preacht,  and  read  with  much  content.  To  my  son  Izaak 
I  give  Dr.  Sibbs  his  Soul's  Conflict ;  and  to  my  doughter  his 
Brewsed  Reed,  desiring  them  to  read  them  so  as  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  them.  And  I  also  give  unto  her  all  my  books 
at  Winchester  and  Droxford,  and  whatever  in  those  two  places 
are  or  I  can  call  mine,  except  a  trunk  of  linen,  which  I  give  to 
my  son  Izaak ;  but  if  he  doe  not  live  to  marry,  or  make  use 
of  it,  then  I  give  the  same  to  my  granddatter  Anne  Hawkins.1 
And  I  give  my  dautter  Dr.  Hall's  works,  which  be  now  at 
Farnham. 

To  my  son  Izaak  I  give  all  my  books,  not -yet  given,  at  Farn- 
ham Castell ;  and  a  deske  of  prints  and  picktres ;  also  a  cabi- 
nett  nere  my  bed's  head,  in  which  are  som  littell  things  that 
he  will  value,  though  of  no  great  worth. 

And  my  will  and  desyre  is,  that  he  shall  be  kind  to  his  aunt 
Beacham,  and  his  ant  Rose  Ken ;  by  alowing  the  first  about 
fiftie  shillings  a  yeare,  in  or  for  bacon  and  cheise,  not  more, 
and  paying  four  pounds  a  yeare  towards  the  boarding  of  her 
son's  dyut  to  Mr.  John  Whitehead:  for  his  ant  Ken,  I  desire 
him  to  be  kind  to  her  according  to  her  necessitie  and  his  own 
abilitie ;  and  I  commend  one  of  her  children  to  breid  up  as  I 
have  said  I  intend  to  do,  if  he  shall  be  able  to  do  it,  as  I 
know  he  will ;  for  they  be  good  folke. 

I  give  to  Mr.  John  Darbishire  the  Sermons  of  Mr.  An- 
thony Farringdon,  or  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  which  my  executor 
thinks  fit.  To  my  servant,  Thomas  Edgill,  I  give  five  pownd 
in  money,  and  all  my  clothes,  linen  and  woollen,  except  one  suet 
of  clothse,  which  I  give  to  Mr.  Holinshed,  and  forty  shillings,  if 
1  Died  unmarried  in  1728. 
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the  saide  Thomas  be  my  servant  at  my  death ;  if  not,  my  cloths 
only. 

And  I  give  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Harriot,1  ten 
pownd  in  money,  to  be  paid  him  within  three  months  after  my 
deth  ;  and  I  desire  my  son  to  shew  kindenes  to  him  if  he  shall 
neede,  and  my  son  can  spare  it. 

And  I  doe  hereby  will  and  declare  my  son  Izaak  to  be  my 
sole  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament;  and  Dr.  Haw- 
kins to  see  that  he  performs  it ;  which  I  doubt  not  but  he 
will. 

I  desyre  my  buriall  may  be  nere  the  place  of  my  death,  and 
free  from  any  ostentation  or  charg,  but  privately.  This  I  make 
to  be  my  last  will  (to  which  I  shall  only  add  the  codicil  for 
rings),  this  sixteenth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred eighty-three,  IZAAK  WALTON.  Witness  to  this  will. 

The  rings  I  give  are  as  on  the  other  side.  To  my  brother, 
Jon  Ken  ;  to  my  sister,  his  wife ;  to  my  brother,  Dr.  Ken ; 
to  my  sister  Pye  ;  to  Mr.  Francis  Morley ;  to  Sr.  George  Ver- 
non  ;  to  his  wife  ;  to  his  three  daughters  ;  to  Mistris  Nelson  ; 
to  Mr.  Richard  Walton ;  to  Mr.  Palmer ;  to  Mr.  Taylor  ;  to 
Mr.  Tho.  Garrard  ;  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum  ;  to  Mr. 
Rede,  his  servant ;  to  my  cousin,  Dorothy  Kenrick  ;  to  my 
cousin  Lewin ;  to  Mr.  Walter  Higgs ;  to  Mr.  Cha.  Cotton  ; 
to  Mr.  Richard  Marryot — twenty-two.  To  my  brother  Bea- 
cham ;  to  my  sister,  his  wife  ;  to  the  Lady  Anne  How  ;  to 
Mrs.  King,  Dr.  Phillips's  wife ;  to  Mr.  Valentine  Harecourt ; 
to  Mrs.  Elyza  Johnson ;  to  Mrs.  Mary  Rogers  ;  to  Mrs.  Elyza 
Milward ;  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Wollop ;  to  Mr.  Will.  Milward,  of 
Christchurch,  Oxford  ;  to  Mr.  John  Darbeshire ;  to  Mr. 
Vudevill ;  to  Mrs.  Rock ;  to  Mr.  Peter  White ;  to  Mr.  John 
Lloyde ;  to  my  cousin,  Greinsell's  widow ;  Mrs.  Dalbin  must 
not  be  forgotten — sixteen.  IZAAK  WALTON.  Note,  that  se- 
veral lines  are  blotted  out  of  this  will,  for  they  were  twice  re- 
peated,— and  that  this  will  is  now  signed  and  sealed  this  twenty 
and  fourth  day  of  October,  one  thousand  six  hundred  eighty - 
three,  in  the  presence  of  us:  Witness,  ABRAHAM  MARKLAND, 
Jos.  TAYLOR,  THOMAS  CRAWLEY. 

1  Bookseller,  and  his  publisher. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Character  of  Walton— Principle  of  obedience  its  foundation  —  His  re- 
spect for  the  Clergy— Domestic  life— Political  excitement— Advan- 
tages of  quiet  times  —  Walton's  friends  —  Importance  of  suitable 
friendships — Value  of  a  taste  for  literature — How  to  be  employed 
to  advantage — The  evils  of  Mechanics'  Institutes — Walton's  love  of 
natural  scenery — Its  influence  on  the  character — Conclusion. 

IN  taking  a  review  of  Walton's  y.|iara.p.ter.  and  inves- 
tigating the  causes  whereby  he  became  so  distin- 
guished above  the  generality  of  those  who  occupy 
similar  situations  in  life,  it  will  be  found  that  a  re- 
verent regard  for  long  and  wisely  established  prin- 
ciples— in  other  words,  the  spirit  of  obedience,  "  that 
principal  virtue  of  all  virtues,  and  the  cause  of  all 
felicity,"1  was  the  foundation  of  his  eminence.  In- 
stead of  bewildering  himself  and  others  with  the  fruit- 
less search  for  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  the  event- 
ful times  in  which  he  lived,  he  wisely  left  the  honour 
of  such  a  discovery  to  others,  having  no  desire  to  vio- 
late the  apostle's  injunction  by  becoming  "a  busy  body 
jn  other  men's  majjerg."  While  doubtless  tempted, 
like  his  contemporaries,  to  be  a  furious  demagogue 
or  a  noisy  fanatic,  he  preferred,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  the  former  piety  and  plain-dealing,  to  all  the 
cruelty  and  cunning"  of  the  mere  profession  of  extra- 
ordinary sanctity.  Conduct  such  as  this  must  inevit- 
1  First  Homily  on  Rebellion. 
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ably  gain  the  respect  of  all  whose  respect  is  worth 
possessing ;  for,  however  humble  a  man's  calling  may 
be,  so  long  as  he  discharges  it  faithfully  and  honestly, 
he  is  below  no  one's  consideration,  especially  when 
uniting,  as  in  Walton's  case,  a  genuine  love  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  quiet  pursuit  of  it.  Had  he  neglected  his 
shop  to  be  a  Sir  Oracle  in  beer -houses  or  common- 
council  rooms,  if  there  were  such  nuisances  in  his  time; 
or  had  he  professed  to  enlighten  his  ignorant  and 
deluded  neighbours  with  lectures  in  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes; or,  a  severer  temptation  for  a  vain  man  to 
resist,  had  he  separated  from  his  Mother  the  Church, 
in  order  to^  be  a  senior  deacon  or  other  great  per- 
sonage in  a  dissenting  meeting-house, — so  far  from 
becoming  the  friend  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  of 
his  day,  he  must,  of  course,  have  been  an  object  of 
deserved  aversion  and  pity  to  every  honest  mind. 
But,  happily,  Walton  was,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a 
very  different  temperament.  He  revered  the  Church> 
and  honoured  the  clergy  ;  and  consequently  lived  in 
friendly  communication  with  his  lawful  pastor, — 
generally  speaking ',  no  uncertain  test  of  a  man's  re- 
spectability and  worth  ;  as  the  contrary  conduct.,  and 
being  at  variance  with,  defaming  and  opposing  him, 
is  no  unsafe  index  of  the  opposite  qualities.  Leaving 
public  matters  to  public  men,  he  sought  repose  in  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family,  where  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  and  exercising  those  many  virtues 
for  which  domestic  life  is  the  appropriate  field,1  "At 
home,"  saith  Aristotle,  "  the  springs  of  human  action 
have  their  source  ;"  and  here  too  is  the  cradle 

"  for  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 

1  See  Cicero  de  Offic.  lib.  i.  c.  17. 
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Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing  ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence  :  truths  that  wake, 

To  perish  never  ; 
Which  neither  listlessness  nor  mad  endeavour, 

Nor  man  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  bad  sign,  when,  under  the 
absurd  pretext  of  benefiting  the  whole  community, 
men  neglect  the  parts  of  which  every  whole  is  com- 
posed ;  in  other  words,  when,  on  the  plea  of  serving 
their  country,  and  so  forth,  they  neglect  their  per- 
sonal and  domestic  duties.  And  yet  this  is  one  of 
the  plague-spots  of  our  times.  The  council-chamber, 
the  vestry-meeting,  the  hall  of  science,  the  lecture- 
room,  the  conventicle,  are  now  the  arenas  upon  which 
busy  and  factious  shopkeepers  are  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves.  Instead  of  quietly  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  their  calling,  and  confining  them- 
selves to  matters  within  their  own  sphere  of  action, 
they  too  frequently  entangle  themselves  with  con 
cerns,  and  aim  at  positions,  for  which  they  are  un- 
fitted alike  by  birth  and  education.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  business  of  their  prp£er_vo catiQnJbemg  ne- 
glected,  it  proves  unsuccessful ;  yet  rather  than  assign 
IKeiFinist'ortune  tothe  real  cause — their  own  miscon- 
duct— they  charge  it  uponrtEe"state  Qfthe_  times  in 
winch  they  live,— as  if  m  any  times,  or  uncier  any  form 
of  civil  government,  men  could  neglect  their  duty 
with  impunity.  Misfortune  leads  to  discontent,  un- 
der whose  galling  influence  they  become  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise,  however  rash,  whereby  they 
imagine  their  condition  may  be  bettered.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  middling  classes  of  our  large  manufactur- 
ing towns  and  villages  have  been  of  late  so  ready  a 
prey  to  fanatics  and  demagogues.  Hence  the  wildest 
s  2 
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schemes  have  been  propagated  with  success,  the  order 
of  society  reversed,  foundations  stirred,  and  long-tried 
principles  uprooted,  chiefly  by  the  senseless  clamour 
of  those  who,  if  they  had  attended  to  their  shops  and 
counting-houses,  would  have  been  too  well  occupied 
to  have  listened  to  selfish  agitators  in  Church  or 
State.  How  miserable  has  been  the  result  of  such 
conduct !  The  infidel  Voltaire  was  wont  to  say,  in 
allusion  to  our  septennial  parliaments,  that  "  Eng- 
land is  mad  every  seventh  year."  Alas,  such  mad- 
ness is  now  perpetuated  in  those  innumerable  elec- 
tions, parliamentary,  municipal,  or  parochial,  which 
create  such  tumult,  opposition,  and  heart-burnings 
among  us.  It  was  not  so  that  our  forefathers  of 
humbler  station  acted ;  and  if  ever  England  is  again 
\  to  be  happy  England,  it  will  be  when  her  citizens 
| of  the  middling  classes  live  in  a  quiet  discharge  of 
ttheir  duties,  and  are  contented  with  a  sphere  which, 
^being  exempted  from  the  seductions  of  the  highest 
tas  well  as  from  the  privations  of  the  lowest,  may  well 
be  said  to  be  the  happiest  of  all  stations : 

"  "Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow." 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  advice,  if  acted  upon, 
would  tend  to  check  enterprising  spirits,  and  prevent 
men  in  humbler  life  from  rising  in  the  world.  The 
very  reverse  is  the  fact.  It  is  only  by  systematic 
attention  to  their  pursuits,  that  men  of  any  class  can 
be  successful ;  and  most  of  all,  that  they  who  are 
engaged  in  trades  and  manufactures  can  be  so.  By 
such  conduct  alone  it  is  that  fortunes  have  ever  been 
amassed  and  families  exalted.  Quiet  times  also  are 
favourable  to  successful  speculations,  while  in  periods 
of  political  excitement  it  is  well  known  that  there  is 
a  sad  stagnation  in  all  mercantile  pursuits.  "Many," 
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observes  Hume,1  in  describing  the  evils  of  the  re- 
bellion, "  began  to  withdraw  their  effects  beyond 
sea :  foreigners  scrupled  to  give  any  credit  to  a  people 
so  torn  by  domestic  faction  and  oppressed  by  mili- 
tary usurpation ;  even  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  began  to  stagnate."  On  the  principle  of 
mere  expediency,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  Eng- 
lish citizens  should  confine  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  duties  of  that  station  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  them,  would  they  reap  the  reward  of 
industry,  and  enjoy  the  honourable  gratification  of 
seeing  their  children  occupy  more  important  posi- 
tions in  society  than  themselves.  It  was  such  con- 
duct which  enabled  Izaak  Walton  to  gain,  "  neither 
by  falsehood  or  flattery,"  as  he  himself  tells  us,  a 
competency,  and  then  retire  from  business  in  time  to 
spend  his  latter  years  in  retirement  and  peace,  as  well 
as  to  give  his  children  an  education  which  fitted  them 
not  only  for  occupying,  but  adorning,  the  higher 
walks  of  life. 

Nor  should  the  influence  which  the  friends  of 
Walton  exercised  in  the  formation  of  his  high  cha- 
racter be  forgotten  ;  since,  next  the  immediate  bless- 
ing and  providence  of  Almighty  God,  we  are  more 
indebted  to  our  friendships  in  this  matter  than  to  any 
thing  else.  In  order  to  make  young  trees  grow,  they 
must  be  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  higher 
than  themselves ;  and  so  it  is  in  man's  moral  and  in- 
tellectual growth.  The  great  Lord  Clarendon  has 
observed,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  never 
knew  one  man,  of  what  condition  soever,  arrive  to 
any  degree  of  reputation  in  the  world,  who  made 
choice  or  delighted  in  the  company  or  conversation 
of  those  who  in  their  qualities  were  inferior,  or  in 
their  parts  not  much  superior,  to  himself.  And  doubt- 
less this  was  the  principle  upon  which  Walton  acted, 
1  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  116. 
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— "  he  was  seen  twice  in  no  man's  company  he  did 
not  like,  and  liked  none  but  such  as  he  believed  to 
be  very  honest  men."     Keeping  to  this  determina- 
tion, he  was  enabled,  while  neither  despising  his  in- 
feriors, nor  flattering  those  above  him,  to  enjoy  the 
)   friendship  of  many  who  taught  him  learning  by  in- 
struction, and  virtue  by  example.     Of  course,  it  will 
not  always  happen  that  persons  have  the  power,  what- 
ever may  be  their  inclination,  to  form  such  friend- 
,v'o  H 4*f  1 1  ships ;  one  thing,  however,  is  certain, — none  need 
M  ^ fto     I/make  a  familiar  friend  of  him  who  is  mentally  *or 
HDiHt.  /[morally  his  inferior.     And  though  all  have  not  the 
Nfc  opportunity  of  associating  with  great  and  good  men, 

^  w~  ~~      still  every  one  who  has,  like  Walton,  a  taste  for  read- 
*/••••  **"        ing,  may  live  with  such  in  imagination,  and  from 
U~J£^      their  written  works  imbibe  their  very  thoughts  and 
/  spirit,  unalloyed  by  any  of  those  imperfections  which 
{  are  more  or  less  visible  in  all  when  seen  face  to  face 
in  personal  intercourse. 

"  If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste,"  observes  Sir  John 
Herschel,  "  which  should  stand  me  in  stead  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of 
happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and 
a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go 
amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a 
taste  for  reading.  I  speak  of  it  of  course  only  as  a 
worldly  advantage,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  as 
superseding  or  derogating  from  the  higher  office  and 
surer  and  stronger  panoply  of  religious  principles — 
but  as  a  taste,  an  instrument  and  a  mode  of  pleasur- 
able gratification.  Give  a  man  this  taste,  and  the 
means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of 
making  a  happy  man,  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into 
his  hands  a  most  perverse  selection  of  books.  You 
place  him  in  contact  with  the  best  society  in  every 
period  of  history — with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest — with 
the  tenderest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest  characters 
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who  have  adorned  humanity.  You  make  him  a  de- 
nizen of  all  nations — a  contemporary  of  all  ages. 
The  world  has  been  created  for  him.  It  is  hardly 
possible  but  the  character  should  take  a  higher  and 
better  tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  associating  in 
thought  with  a  class  of  thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
above  the  average  of  humanity.  It  is  morally  impos- 
sible but  that  the  manners  should  take  a  tinge  of 
good  breeding  and  civilisation  from  having  con- 
stantly before  one's  eyes  the  way  in  which  the  best- 
bred  and  the  best-informed  men  have  talked  and 
conducted  themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other."  And  thus,  though  few  can  have  Walton's 
privilege  of  personally  associating  with  the  great  and 
good — even  did  the  nineteenth  century  produce  such 
men  as  the  giants  of  his  day, — still  the  humblest  me- 
chanic may  model  his  mind  and  direct  his  conduct 
by  the  example  of  those  famous  ones,  who,  though 
dead,  yet  speak  in  their  writings:  after  the  holy 
Scriptures  and  the  Prayer-book,  the  richest  legacy 
Englishmen  can  inherit. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  impolitic,  even* 
if  it  were  possible,  than  to  check  the  spirit  of  inquiry  / 
now  so  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  society,  and! 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  made  subservient  to 
such  beneficial  ends.  But  as  no  earthly  good  is  with- 
out a  concomitant  evil,  the  great  danger  here  is, 
lest  the  appetite  for  information  thus  excited  should 
be  made  the  occasion  for  designing  men  to  provide 
unwholesome  food,  by  mingling  with  their  instruc- 
tions unsound  political  and  religious  opinions,  and 
thus  teaching  men  to  be  arrogant,  self-sufficient,  and 
sceptical,  rather  than  humble,  submissive,  and  dis- 
trustful of  their  own  powers.  This  is  the  grand 
error  of  what  are  called  mechanics'  institutes,  in 
which  each  member  is  trained  to  be  an  original 
thinker,  "  an  intellectual  all  in  all ;"  and  while  a  mere 
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dabbler  in  science  or  politics,  is  taught  to  consider 
himself  as  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  or  a  Burke.  Hence 
these  institutions  have  been  the  training-schools  for 
sedition  and  heresy,  for  Chartists  and  Owenites. 
But  this  is  not  the  natural  tendency  of  sound  learn- 
ing when  controlled  and  directed  by  religion  ;*  so 
that  it  were  unjust  to  condemn  all  knowledge  in  this 
its  base  counterfeit.  Only  let  our  English  citizens 
have  a  wholesome  supply  of  literature,  and  drink 
deeply  of  those  wells  of  English  undefiled,  which  flow 
from  such  writings  as  those  of  Shakspeare,  Hooker, 
Bacon,  Clarendon,  and  Wordsworth*  and  the  result 
will  soon  be  obvious  in  an  orderly  and  submissive 
population,  having  a  well-grounded  attachment  to 
the  constitution  both  in  Church  and  State. 

"  O  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time, 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  that  are  born  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 


1  The  tone  of  Walton's  reading  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing list  of  books,  which  contain  his  autograph,  and  were  pre- 
sented by  his  son  to  the  library  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  :  — 


King  James's  Works. 
Charon  of  Wisdom 
Heylin's  Microcosmus. 
Heylin's  Parable  of  the  Tares. 
iShute's  Divine  Cordials,   in  X. 

Sermons. 
Bishop  Reynolds'  Treatise  of  the 

Passions. 

Dr.  Th.  Fuller's  Abel  Redivivus. 
Hammond's  the  Christian's  Obli- 

gations to  Peace  and  Charity, 

X.  Sermons. 

Camerarius'  Living  Library. 
R.  Sibb's  the  Saint's  Cordial!. 
Pat.   Symson's    Historic    of  the 

Church. 
Dr.  Donne's  Letters. 


Mornay  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion. 

Cowj 

Cowley's  Works. 

Donne's  80  Sermons. 

Hooker's  Eccles.  Politic. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  by  G. 
S  [andys], 

Sibb's  Returning  Backslider. 

Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Evagrius' 
Ecclesiastical  Histories.  (On 
the  inside  of  the  cover  of  this 
work,  Walton  refers  to  Mr. 
Philip  Sydney.) 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

Dr.  Cosen's  Davotions. 

Dean  Prideaux. 
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The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 

The  mind  with  oral  and  religious  truth, 

Both  understood  and  practised — so  that  none, 

However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 

By  timely  culture  unsustained  ;  or  run 

Into  a  wild  disorder ;  or  be  forced 

To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 

Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools  ; 

A  savage  horde  among  the  civilised — 

A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free." 

It  would  be  a  great  oversight,  in  estimating  Wal- 
ton's character,  to  omit  another  very  important  ele- 
ment of  it — his  devout  admiration  of  the  works  of 
the  Creator,  for  the  indulgence  of  which  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit  of  angling  afforded  such  ample  scope. 
Witness  the  following  beautiful  passage  from  the 
Angler  : — 

"  Look  under  that  broad  beech-tree ;  I  sat  down 
when  I  was  last  this  way  a-fishing,  and  the  birds  in 
the  adjoining  grove  seemed  to  have  a  friendly  con- 
tention with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice  seemed  to 
live  in  a  hollow  cave,  near  to  the  brow  of  that  prim- 
rose hill :  there  1  sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  glide 
silently  towards  their  centre,  the  tempestuous  sea ; 
yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rugged  roots  and  pebble- 
stones, which  broke  their  waves,  and  turned  them 
into  foam ;  and  sometimes  viewing  the  harmless 
lambs ;  some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade, 
whilst  others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun, 
and  others  were  craving  comfort  from  the  swelling 
udders  of  their  bleating  dams.  As  I  thus  sat,  these 
and  other  sights  so  fully  possessed  my  soul,  that  I 
thought,  as  the  poet  has  happily  expressed  it — 

'  I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth, 
And  possess'd  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth.'  " 

Thus  was  he  often  taken  from  the  selfish  pursuits 
of  a  populous  city;  and  while  reading  the  ever-open 
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from  an  angel's  wing,"  the  mind  and  life  of  Hooker 
and  Herbert.  While  enjoying  the  soothing  influence 
of  natural  scenery;  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  fresh 
May  morning ;  murmuring  streams  and  rapid  rivers ; 
the  hum  of  insects ;  the  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  the 
sweet  perfume  of  the  violet ;  and  all  those  varied 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  odours,  with  which  vernal 
scenes  abound, — we  love  the  associate  who  enables 
us  to  appreciate  such  society — the  monuments  of  the 
Creator's  power  and  love,  and  "  to  drink  at  every 
pore  the  spirit  of  the  season."  All  this  Walton  has 
done  :  and  while  ever  holy  men,  and  holy  thoughts, 
and  holy  scenes,  are  dear  to  the  unsophisticated  heart, 
his  name  will  be  had  in  affectionate  remembrance. 
Every  returning  spring  recalls  it  to  our  memory ;  and 
every  succeeding  winter  owns  its  heart-easing  power, 
as  by  a  quiet  fireside  his  exquisitely  written  "  Lives" 
are  studied,  where,  with  moistened  eye, 

"  We  read  of  faith  and  purest  charity, 
In  statesman,  priest,  and  humble  citizen. 
Oh,  could  we  copy  their  mild  virtues,  then 
What  joy  to  live,  what  blessedness  to  die ! 
Methinks  their  very  names  shine  still  and  bright, 
Apart — like  glow-worms  in  the  woods  of  spring, 
Or  lonely  tapers  shooting  far  a  light, 
That  guides  and  cheers —  or  seen  like  stars  on  high, 
Satellites  burning  in  a  lucid  ring 
Around  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memory." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction — Nelson's  parentage  —  Education  —  St.  Paul's  School  — 
Bishop  Bull— Trinity  College,  Cambridge — Letter  to  Dr.  Maple- 
toft  —  Acquaintance  with  Tillotson  —  Admitted  a  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society  — Travels  with  Halley  to  Paris  —  Offered  a  place 
in  the  English  court  —  Tillotson's  advice  thereupon  —  Offer  re- 
jected—  Proceeds  to  Rome — Acquaintance  with  Lady  Theophila 
Lucy— Returns  to  England— His  Marriage— His  Wife  declares  her- 
self a  Papist— Ineffectual  efforts  of  himself  and  friends  to  reclaim 
her  —  His  first  publication — The  subject  and  character — Nelson 
and  his  Wife  at  Aix-la-Chapelle— Proceeds  to  Italy— At  Florence- 
Letter  to  an  English  Priest  of  the  Romish  Communion. 

ALTHOUGH  selfishness  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
greater  portion  of  mankind,  there  have  never  been 
wanting  individuals  who,  actuated  with  the  desire 
of  benefiting  others,  have  devoted  all  the  talents 
with  which  they  were  entrusted  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  man.  Even  in  our  own  age,  selfish, 
luxurious,  and  unfeeling  as  it  is,  there  are  many  who 
live  not  for  themselves,  but  for  others.  While  to 
such,  therefore,  the  contemplation  of  the  character 
now  about  to  be  introduced  to  the  reader  cannot 
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fail  to  be  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  and  sym- 
pathy, it  may,  by  God's  blessing,  be  a  mean  of 
fostering  similar  virtues  in  those  who  are  as  yet 
strangers  to  the  practice  of  them,  when  they  see  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  a  life  given  up  to  labours  of 
self-denial  and  of  love,  and  mark  the  honourable  re- 
gard in  which  the  memory  of  those  who  do  such 
deeds  is  embalmed : 

"  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

Robert  Nelson  was  born  in  London  on  the  22d 
of  June,  1656.  His  father,  who  was  a  Turkey 
merchant  in  that  city,  married  Delicia,  sister  of  Sir 
Gabriel  Roberts,  a  gentleman  of  the  same  vocation, 
and  died  two  years  after  the  birth  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir.  Upon  his  mother,  therefore,  devolved 
the  responsible  charge  of  his  education  and  general 
training ;  though  it  is  probable  that  her  brother,  Sir 
Gabriel,  Nelson's  guardian,  would  always  be  con- 
sulted in  whatever  related  to  her  son's  welfare. 

While  living  in  London  it  was  natural  that 
one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  metropolis  should 
be  selected  for  his  education.  And  we  find  that 
he  was  early  admitted  to  St.  Paul's  school ;  an  in- 
stitution which,  as  is  well  known,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  munificent  Dean  Colet,  who  founded  "  the 
Grammar  scole  in  the  church  yard  of  Paules  at  the 
Estend,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  1518  in  the  ho- 
nour of  Christe  Jesu  in  Pueritia,  and  of  His  blessed 
modir  Marie."  He  was  afterwards  placed  under 
the  private  tuition  of  Mr.  Bull,  his  living  of  Sud- 
dington,  Gloucestershire,  being  near  the  residence 
of  Nelson's  mother,  who  had  now  left  London,  and 
resided  at  Dryfield,  where  her  sister,  the  wife  of 
Gabriel  Hanger,  afterwards  knighted,  to  whom  the 
manor  of  Dryfield  belonged,  also  lived.  Mr.  Bull,  to 
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whom,  humanly  speaking,  Nelson  was  indebted  for 
his  sound  religious  views,  and  the  tone  of  his  whole 
character,  was,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  the  future 
Bishop  of  that  name,  whose  immortal  writings  have 
ever  been  ranked  among  the  most  powerful  efforts 
of  polemical  theology,  and  the  noblest  apologies  of 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church.  Se- 
veral of  these  works  were  written  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Suddington,  whence  he  was  preferred,  in 
1685,  to  the  living  of  Avening.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing, Archbishop  Sancroft  nominated  him  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Llandaff ;  an  appointment  which,  after 
having  held  twenty  years,  he  exchanged  for  the 
bishopric  of  St.  David's.  He  died,  as  will  be  seen, 
four  years  after  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopate,  his 
advanced  age  being  unable  longer  to  bear  the  arduous 
duties  of  that  sacred  and  responsible  office. 

After  remaining  some  time  under  Bull's  care, 
young  Nelson  was  admitted  a  fellow  commoner  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  least  so  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed,1  though  there  is  no  mention  of  his 
name  in  the  admission  -  book  of  Trinity;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  never  was  matriculated,  nor  took  any 
degree  at  Cambridge. 

The  annexed  letter,  among  the  earliest  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  now  remaining,  shews  that  he  was 
early  accustomed  to  a  moral  strain  of  writing,  and 
an  intelligent  observer  of  passing  events,  as  well 
as  of  modest  bearing  towards  his  superiors  in  age 
and  experience.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Dr. 
Mapletoft,  —  then  an  eminent  physician,  professor 
of  physic  in  Gresham  College,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Sydenham,  —  who  had  recently  married ; 
an  event  which  had  called  forth  the  congratula- 

1  No  doubt  on  the  authority  of  Nelson's  friend,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Kettlewell.  Birch,  however,  in  his  Life  of  Tillotson, 
makes  no  mention  of  this  circumstance. 
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tions  of  his  young  friend  in  a  letter,  still  preserved, 
with  the  following,  by  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  Book  of 
Anecdotes : 

"  London,  2d  January,  1679. 

"  WORTHY  SIR, — I  am  very  sensible  that  the  true 
ground  and  reason  of  most  of  the  disappointments  many 
men  meet  with  in  the  grand  transactions  of  their 
lives,  proceeds  not  so  much  from  the  nature  of  things 
themselves,  as  from  those  extravagant  conceptions 
they  form  of  them ;  and  that  the  chiefest  ingredient 
of  their  unhappiness  is  the  false  opinion  they  have 
entertained  of  sublunary  enjoyments,  whereby  their 
expectations  are  raised  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  as 
it  is  not  in  the  capacity  of  things  to  gratify,  so  they 
were  never  designed  for  that  purpose ;  which  gave 
occasion  to  that  noble  saying  of  Epictetus,  '  Men 
are  not  disturbed  by  things  themselves,  but  by  the 
opinions  they  entertain  of  things.'  And  to  that  of 
Seneca  to  the  same  sense,  '  scepius  opinione  quam  re 
laboramus.'1  Now  a  wise  man,  that  takes  a  true  es- 
timate of  all  those  things  which  make  the  greatest 
figure  in  the  world,  will  never  promise  himself  com- 
plete satisfaction,  because  they  are  not  the  adequate 
objects  of  his  desires.  He  knows  that  the  best  state 
of  things  here  has  a  great  mixture,  and  he  is  the 
happy  man. whose  condition  admits  of  the  least  in- 
conveniency ;  a  total  exemption  being  no  wise  the 
privilege  of  human  nature.  And  hereupon  I  could 
lay  a  sure  foundation  for  your  happiness,  since  those 
notions  I  have  observed  you  to  entertain  will  never 
tend  to  diminish  it.  Besides,  your  present  circum- 
stances must  greatly  enhance  it;  for  according  to 
the  Italians  (for  whose  acquaintance2  I  must  always 

1  The  opinion  of  the  thing  often  gives  us  more  trouble  than 
the  thing  itself. 

2  Dr.  Mapletoft,  having  travelled  a  great  deal  abroad,  was 
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acknowledge  myself  debtor  to  yourself),  *  senza  mo- 
glie  allato,  7  uomo  non  e  beato.'  Sir,  I  was  lately 
to  wait  upon  Madame  Houblon,  who  made  strict 
inquiries  after  you.  Your  letter  enabled  me  to  give 
her  full  satisfaction  in  all  points;  though  she  says 
she  reckons  you  so  discreet  a  person,  that  now  you 
are  married,  you'll  never  complain  of  any  inconve- 
niences, but  make  the  best  of  a  bad  market.  How- 
ever, I  look  upon  this  as  measuring  other  people's 
corn  by  our  own  bushel,  imagining  our  sentiments 
must  be  the  rule  for  others  to  steer  by ;  notwith- 
standing I  was  so  far  obliged  as  to  be  esteemed 
among  your  friends  and  acquaintance,  which  is  no 
small  addition  to  my  own  character.  According  to 
the  company  men  keep  in  town,  you  well  know  we 
have  our  apprehensions  of  public  affairs.  In  some 
places  we  are  told  the  petition  for  the  parliament's 
sitting  goes  on,  and  that  it  is  countenanced  by  men 
of  credit  and  reputation  ;  in  another  place  you  shall 
hear  it  exposed,  and  confidently  affirmed  that  none 
but  the  rascality  and  fanatics  are  engaged  in  it.1  I 
heard  from  pretty  good  hands  yesterday,  that  the 
parliament  would  be  dissolved  before  the  26th  Janu- 
ary,— it  is  hoped,  in  order  to  call  a  new  one.  We 
expect  the  Duke  of  York  here  in  ten  days:  the 
design  of  his  sudden  return  is  not  known.  '  We  talk 
mightily  of  a  letter  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  sent 
to  the  king ;  some  say,  to  persuade  him  to  a  strict 
alliance  with  Holland ;  others,  to  forewarn  him  of  the 
designs  of  the  Monsieur  against  him,  who  has,  'tis 
said,  drawn  clown  many  of  his  men  to  Dunkirk  and 

thoroughly  versed  in  most  of  the  modern  languages.     He  was 
a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

1  About  this  time  a  new  parliament  had  been  called ;  but 
Charles  II.  fearing  that  it  would  be  opposed  to  the  court- 
party,  had  postponed  the  time  fixed  for  its  meeting;  hence 
the  petitions  alluded  to.  (Hume,  vol.  viii.  p.  97,  108,  110.) 
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Calais ;  but  I  think  every  spring  of  late  years  has 
afforded  us  discourse  of  a  French  invasion.  Your 
friend  and  schoolfellow  Mr.  Dryden  has  been  very 
severely  beaten,  for  being  the  supposed  author  of  a 
late  very  abusive  lampoon.1  There  has  been  a  good 
sum  of  money  offered  to  find  who  set  them  on  work: 
'tis  said  they  received  their  orders  from  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  who  was  concerned  in  the  lampoon. 
My  humble  service,  pray,  to  your  lady,  who  I  am 
glad  to  hear  thrives  so  bravely  as  to  give  hopes  of 
an  hans  en  helder ;  the  like  to  the  rest  of  the  good 
company ;  and  be  assured  that  I  am 

"  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  ROBERT  NELSON. 

"  My  mother's  service  attends  you  and  your 
lady. 

"  To  the  worthy  Dr.  Mapletoft, 

at  Hamels  in  Hartfordshire." 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Dr.  Mapletoft  retired  from 
the  practice  of  physic,  and  was  admitted  to  holy  or- 
ders. In  1707  he  was  chosen  president  of  Sion  Col- 
lege, having  some  years  before  obtained  the  living  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  where  he  continued  laboriously 

1  The  lampoon  here  alluded  to  was  an  Essay  on  Satire ; 
a  very  inferior  production,  and,  though  at  its  first  appearance 
generally  attributed  to  Dryden,  was  written  by  his  friend  Lord 
Mulgrave.  This  satire  contained  many  sharp  reflections  upon 
the  notorious  Earl  of  Rochester,  who,  in  revenge,  hired  a  set  of 
ruffians  to  waylay  Dryden,  the  supposed  author,  as  he  passed, 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  December,  1679,  through  Rose 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  from  Will's  coffee-house,  the  haunt  of 
all  the  wits  of  the  day,  to  his  own  house  in  Gerard  Street. 
There  it  was  that  the  severe  beating  alluded  to  by  Nelson  was 
given ;  and  no  wonder  that  such  an  event  should  be  a  topic  of 
general  conversation.  (See  Scott's  Life  of  Dryden,— Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  204). 
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to  perform  his  ministerial  duties  till  he  was  upwards 
of  eighty.  Dr.  Gastrell,  Bishop  of  Chester,  married 
his  daughter;  at  whose  residence  he  died  in  1721, 
in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  and  most  elegant  scholars  of  his  day. 
About  this  time,  also,  the  first  notice  occurs  of  Nel- 
son's acquaintance  with  Tillotson,  the  son  of  an  ob- 
scure Yorkshire  clothier,  then  dean  of  Canterbury, 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  dean  to  Nelson  at  Dryfield, 
in  reply  to  one  received  from  him,  containing  his 
acknowledgments  for  the  civilities  shewn  him  during 
his  stay  with  the  dean,  whom  he  had  lately  visited. 
This  letter  is  dated  July  27,  1680.1 

In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  which  had  then  been  in  existence 
about  twenty  years,  and  enrolled  among  its  members 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age.  Here  he 
again  came  in  close  contact  with  his  old  schoolfellow, 
the  famous  Edmund  Halley,  whom  he  shortly  after- 
wards accompanied  on  a  continental  tour.  From  a 
letter  addressed  by  Nelson  to  Tillotson,  after  his 
arrival  in  Paris  (Jan.  5,  1680),  we  find  that  his  pas- 
sage thither  was  not  only  memorable  for  an  escape 
from  a  violent  storm,  in  which  three  merchant-ships 
were  lost,  but  for  having  observed  with  Halley,  in 
their  way  from  Calais  to  Paris,  the  famous  comet 
upon  which  that  astronomer  founded  the  important 
cometical  theories  developed  in  his  Synopsis  Co- 
meiarum. 

While  in  Paris  an  offer  was  made  to  Nelson,  of 
too  great  moment  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  somewhat 
in  detail.  It  was  customary  with  the  ministers  of 
Charles  II.,  then  on  the  throne,  in  order  to  provide 
means  for  the  luxurious  extravagance  of  their  mas- 
ter, to  make  the  places  about  court  a  matter  of 

1   Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  67. 
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mere  merchandise  —  in  a  word,  to  sell  them  to  the 
highest  bidder.  As  Nelson  was  well  known  to  pos- 
sess an  ample  fortune,  and  every  qualification,  both 
as  regarded  accomplishments  and  personal  appear- 
ance, for  making  a  considerable  figure  in  the  court  of 
the  merry  monarch,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  offer 
of  this  kind  should  have  been  made  to  him.  The 
proposal  came  from  Mr.  Henry  Saville,  brother  of 
George  Viscount  Halifax,  and  envoy  extraordinary 
of  the  king  to  the  court  of  France.  To  a  young 
man  this  was  no  ordinary  temptation ;  and  many 
would  have  fallen  into  the  snare,  rejoicing  in  the 
pleasurable  prospect  of  a  courtly  life,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  distinction  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
such  a  station  brings  to  its  possessors.  But  Nelson 
had  been  taught  never  to  act  in  any  matter  of  im- 
portance without  first  consulting  those  whom  he 
judged  able  to  give  him  sound  advice  on  the  subject. 
To  his  uncle  Sir  Gabriel  and  Dean  Tillotson  he 
came  for  counsel,  either  of  whom  strongly  advised 
him  to  reject  an  offer,  the  acceptance  of  which  would 
expose  him  to  temptations  which  even  his  virtue 
might  not  be  able  to  withstand.  The  prudent  admo- 
nition of  Tillotson  is  still  preserved.  "  But  now," 
says  he,  in  writing  to  Nelson  (28th  April,  1681), 
"  to  the  main  business ;  to  which  I  find  your  uncle 
so  adverse,  that  he  did  not  think  your  mother  should 
be  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  well  if  you  escape 
chiding  from  him.  As  for  myself,  than  whom  no 
person  in  the  world  can  wish  you  better,  since  you 
are  pleased  to  repose  that  kind  confidence  in  me 
as  to  ask  my  advice,  I  will  faithfully  give  it.  In 
the  present  uncertainty  of  things,  I  would  not  have 
you  venture  so  considerable  a  sum  as  those  places 

fo  at;  and  unless  somebody  grows  better,  —  which 
hope  God  will  grant,  —  the  temptations  to  which 
a  man  must  be  exposed  in  that  station  are  like  to 
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be  so  violent,  as  would  set  the  firmest  virtue  hard, 
even  my  friend's,  of  whom  I  have  so  good  an  opinion. 
Your  mother  hath  but  just  mastered  the  trouble  of 
your  absence,  which  I  understand,  by  your  aunt 
Hanger,  was  for  a  great  while  very  grievous  to 
her ;  and  therefore  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  very 
tender  of  giving  any  new  occasion.  I  will  wait 
upon  Mr.  Saville,1  and  make  the  best  acknowledg- 
ment I  can  of  his  great  civilities  and  favours  to  you, 
and  let  him  know  how  your  friends  stand  affected  in 
this  matter,  to  whose  judgment  and  determination 
you  have  referred  it."2 

In  this  judgment,  as  appears  from  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  dean,  Nelson  cordially 
acquiesced. 

"  I  wish,"  writes  Tillotson,  "  your  good  opinion  of 
my  judgment  were  as  well  grounded  as  that  of  my  sin- 
cere friendship  and  affection  for  you  most  certainly 
is.  Your  mother  is  perfectly  well  satisfied,  as  I  told  her 
she  had  great  reason,  since  you  referred  yourself  to 
the  advice  and  judgment  of  your  friends  ;  by  which 
I  assured  her  you  would  most  certainly  govern  your 
resolution.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  England  so  happy 
as  that  the  court  may  be  a  fit  place  for  you  to  live 
in.  I  waited  on  the  ambassador,  and  made  the  best 
acknowledgments  to  him  I  could,  of  his  past  favours 
and  civilities  to  you,  and  particularly  in  that  kind 
offer  he  had  made  you.  But  I  told  him  that  your 
friends  had  no  mind  to  it,  especially  as  things  now  are, 
and  I  knew  you  would  do  nothing  against  their  in- 
clination :  with  which  he  was  well  satisfied,  declaring 
the  very  great  kindness  and  esteem  he  had  for  you, 
and  for  your  friend  Mr.  Halley,  in  which  I  did  not 
contradict  him." 

Thus   fortunately  ended   a   matter  which,    if  it 

1  Mr.  Saville  wrote  to  Nelson  from  England  to  make  the 
offer.  2  Birch's  Life,  p.  84. 

U 
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had  had  a  different  termination,  would  probably 
have  changed  the  entire  current  of  Nelson's  sub- 
sequent career,  and  thereby  have  deprived  the  world 
of  those  invaluable  productions  of  his  pen,  and  other 
labours,  which  have  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  true  religion  and  virtue. 

From  Paris  Nelson  proceeded  with  his  fellow- 
traveller  Halley  to  Rome,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lady  Theophila  Lucy,  widow  of  Sir 
Kingsmill  Lucy,  and  second  daughter  of  George 
earl  of  Berkeley.  This  lady,  though  much  older 
than  Nelson,  was  so  captivated  with  the  remarkable 
handsomeness  of  his  person,  the  elegance  of  his 
manners,  and  the  agreeableness  of  his  conversation, 
that  she  was  unable  to  refrain  from  confessing  the 
strong  affection  she  felt  towards  him.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that,  after  Nelson's  return  to  England 
in  1682,  they  were  united  in  holy  matrimony.  This 
connexion,  however  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  advan- 
tageous,— X,ady  Theophila,  besides  her  rank,  having 
an  ample  fortune, — can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  a 
prudent  one,  on  account  of  the  great  disparity  of  age 
between  the  parties.  But  had  it  been  known,  there 
was  a  far  more  serious  reason  for  preventing  their 
union.  For  no  sooner  had  it  taken  place  than  his 
wife  confessed  herself  a  papist, — a  fact  which  she  had 
hitherto  somewhat  dishonestly  concealed.  Her  per- 
version to  Romanism  appears  to  have  commenced  in 
Italy,  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Philip  How- 
ard, grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel — the  collector  of 
the  marbles  which  bear  his  name,- — and  to  have  been 
completed  in  France  by  the  famous  Bishop  Bossuet. 

This  eminent  prelate,  of  whom,  notwithstanding 
the  disservice  done  to  him  in  respect  of  his  wife, 
Nelson  ever  retained  a  very  high  opinion,  was  born  at 
Dijon  on  the  27th  of  September,  1627  ;  and  after 
having  completed  his  studies  at  the  College  of  Na- 
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varre  in  Paris,  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and 
proceeded  to  Metz,  of  whose  cathedral  he  was  made 
a  canon.  His  profound  theological  learning,  com- 
bined with  a  most  powerful  and  attractive  eloquence, 
quickly  brought  him  into  notice,  and  in  1669  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Condom,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  Dauphin — an  honour 
which  Innocent  XI.  congratulated  him  upon  by  letter. 
But  finding  his  duties  as  preceptor  interfere  with  his 
episcopal  functions,  he  soon  resigned  the  bishopric 
of  Condom ;  and  it  was  not  till  1680  that,  resuming 
the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Meaux.  Several  civil 
and  scholastic  honours  succeeded  this  appointment ; 
he  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state,  and  president  of 
the  college  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  It  is, 
however,  for  his  writings  that  Bossuet  is  most  dis- 
tinguished. These  are  numerous  and  various,  but 
chiefly  theological.  His  great  design  being  to  effect 
a  re-union  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Romish 
Churches,  he  put  forth,  in  1671,  a  work  entitled  An 
Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Matters  of  Controversy  ;  in  which  the  author  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  if  the  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church  were  fairly  considered,  there  was  no 
insurmountable  hinderance  to  such  a  re-union.  This 
book  greatly  displeased  the  Romanists,  and  it  was 
long  before  any  approval  of  it  could  be  won  from 
the  papal  chair.  In  1685  the  University  of  Lou- 
vaine  pronounced  it  to  be  scandalous  and  pernicious; 
and  the  Sorbonne  also  denounced  it.  But  the  work 
is  not  so  candid  and  disinterested  as  it  professes  to 
be,  as  is  shewn  by  Abp.Wake,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; in  which  he  exposes  several  of  Bossuet's  finely 
spun  sophistries.  Another  celebrated  work  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  is  on  the  Variations  of  the  Protest- 
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ant  Churches,  written  with  a  view  to  induce  those  who 
saw  the  contradictions  existing  in  Protestant  creeds, 
to  return  to  the  one  faith,  held  only  and  invariably, 
it  was  said,  in  the  Church  of  Rome, — an  assumption 
which  the  conflicting  doctrines  and  opinions  of  that 
Church  at  once  refute.  Among  the  twenty  quarto 
volumes  of  Bossuet's  works,  printed  at  Paris  in  1743, 
are  many  of  those  sermons,  whose  delivery  won  for 
him  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  distinguished 
preacher  of  his  time. 

The  sorrow  which  Nelson  felt  at  the  melancholy 
disclosure  of  his  wife's  perversion,  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  active  measures  which  she  took  in 
proselyting  others  to  her  new  faith,  in  which  she 
succeeded  with  her  daughter  by  her  former  husband. 
She  also  became  that  most  odious  of  all  characters, 
a  female  polemic,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  discourse  Concerning  a  Judge  of  Controversy 
in  Matters  ofHeligion^  shewing  the  necessity  of  such  a 
Judge.  Unavailing  as  all  efforts  to  reclaim  one  thus 
bigoted  to  her  opinions  must  have  appeared,  Nelson 
knew  too  well  the  perilous  condition  in  which  his 
wife  had  voluntarily  placed  herself,  not  to  use  every 
endeavour  to  bring  her  back  to  those  paths  of  truth 
from  which  she  had  strayed.  He  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied to  her  treatise  himself.  He  also  called  in  the 
aid  of  Tillotson,  who  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  on 
the  subject,  now  lost ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  aiding  his 
friend  in  a  matter  so  nearly  touching  his  happiness, 
the  celebrated  George  Hickes,  the  dean  of  Worcester, 
wrote,1  or,  according  to  others,  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished, the  unanswerable  letters  which  passed  between 

1  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  The  first  glance  at  the  pre- 
face shews  that  the  young  gentlewoman  there  alluded  to  was 
not  Nelson's  wife.  And  as  these  letters  were  not  published  till 
1705,  the  year  in  which  Lady  Theophila  died,  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  the  publication  had  any  reference  to  her. 
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himself  and  a  Popish  priest,  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
young  gentlewoman's  departure  from  the  Church  of 
England  to  that  of  Rome. 

Nelson  had  also,  no  doubt,  an  eye  to  his  wife's 
situation,  when,  early  in  1688,  he  published  his  treatise 
entitled  Transubstantiation  contrary  to  Scripture; 
or,  the  Protestant's  Answer  to  the  Seekers  Request. 
The  pamphlet,  which  is  written  in  the  style  of  a 
letter,  begins  with  a  little  harmless  raillery :  "  You 
are  the  pleasantest  seeker  I  ever  met  with ;  for  you 
first  suppose  controversies  already  determined,  and 
tjien  seek  a  way  to  resolve  them.  What  greater 
dispute  have  we  had  than  whether  the  title  of  Ca- 
tholic justly  belongs  to  those  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  so  as  to  exclude  all  that  are  not  of  her  com- 
munion ?  But  this  you  give  up  in  the  person  of  a 
seeker,  calling  those  Catholics,  by  way  of  distinction 
from  us,  who  call  us  by  the  name  of  heretics.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,  you  are  a 
seeker  indeed  ;  if  you  do,  and  give  it  so  to  them  as  to 
exclude  us,  we  do  by  no  means  allow  you  to  be  a 
seeker ;  for  you  have  found  that  which  none  but  the 
Donatists  have  found  before  you,  viz.  that  a  leg  or 
arm  may  be  called  the  whole  body.  But  in  this 
matter  I  am  the  greatest  seeker  of  the  two,  for  I  am 
to  seek  both  for  sense  and  reason  in  it.  Call  us  Pro- 
testants as  often  as  you  please ;  it  puts  us  in  mind  of 
errors,  renounced  by  us  under  that  name,  which  we 
are  not  ashamed  of,  as  long  as  we  know  there  was 
so  great  reason  for  it." 

Before  entering  upon  the  immediate  subject  of 
his  letter,  Nelson  premises  the  following  important 
observations  in  reference  to  the  rule  of  faith  among 
English  Churchmen  :  "  Though  we  make  Scripture 
the  rule  of  our  faith,  and  are  willing  in  matters  of 
that  concernment  to  be  tried  by  the  Bible,  because 
we  know  not  where  to  find  a  better  rule ;  yet  it  is 
u2 
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reasonable  to  except  against  what  you  insinuate,  as 
if  the  Church  of  England  owned  no  doctrines  but 
what  are  contained  in  express  words  in  Scripture. 
For,  besides  our  positive  articles,  we  have  a  great 
many  negative  ones,  for  which  we  are  beholden  to 
the  corruptions  and  innovations  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  so  that  to  require  plain  and  express  words 
of  Scripture  to  prove  that  such  a  doctrine  is  not 
taught  there,  is  to  demand  a  proof  the  thing  is  not 
capable  of.  All  things  are  not  equally  liable  to  the 
same  sort  of  demonstration ;  and  he  that  in  every  case 
will  not  believe  without  a  mathematical  one,  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  being  an  infidel.  Wise  men  require 
proof  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter  in  debate; 
he  that  goes  beyond  this  gives  evidence  sufficient  that 
he  has  no  mind  to  be  convinced:  it  is  enough  for 
us  to  shew  that  transubstantiation  is  not  taught  in 
Scripture,  and  that  those  that  pretend  it  is  there 
cannot  shew  it ;  nay,  that  the  literal  sense  concludes 
not  for  it,  and  that  our  notion  of  the  real  presence 
is  agreeable  to  it." 

Such  are  the  principles  of  Nelson's  first  theological 
treatise,  and  the  only  strictly  polemical  one  which  he 
appears  ever  to  have  written.  Although  its  brevity 
prevented  any  elaborate  discussion  of  the  abstruse 
subject  on  which  it  treats,  and  the  acknowledged 
ignorance  of  the  seeker  rendered  any  other  than  the 
plainest  statement  undesirable,  there  is  quite  enough 
in  the  four  and  twenty  small  quarto  pages  of  the 
pamphlet  to  prove  its  author  to  be  a  very  able  and 
temperate  disputant.  The  style  is  simple,  the  matter 
shews  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  subject, — 
of  which,  however,  he  perhaps  took  a  still  more  ca- 
tholic view  in  a  subsequent  work, — and  the  arguments 
are  well  chosen  and  cleverly  used. 

But  this  little  treatise  is  valuable  on  another  ac- 
count not  unworthy  of  observation,  inasmuch  as  it 
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refutes  a  very  weak  yet  too  common  calumny.  Men 
who  hold  the  same  views  respecting  the  Church's 
doctrine  and  discipline  which  Nelson  has  expressed 
in  the  above  letter,  are  often  taunted  with  approxi- 
mating to  the  errors  of  popery  by  a  fractional  quan- 
tity too  insignificant  to  be  noticed  when  calculating 
the  difference.  This  tract,  however, —  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  all  his  works, — convicts  that  accu- 
sation of  falsehood ;  for  surely  the  writer  of  it  had 
every  inducement  to  sink  minor  differences,  had  they 
been  esteemed  such,  in  a  matter  in  dispute  between 
his  own  wife  and  himself.  But,  instead  of  doing  so, 
he  raised  his  voice  against  one  of  the  most  subtle  and 
delicate  points  in  controversy  between  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Rome.  How  complete  an  answer 
is  Nelson's  conduct  on  this  occasion  to  those  who 
confound  what  is  opprobiously  termed  high-church- 
manship  with  Romanism ! 

Whatever  disappointment  Nelson  might  feel  at  his 
wife's  unexpected  declaration  of  her  secession  from 
that  Church  which  he  so  reverently  loved,  and  whose 
doctrines  he  could  so  ably  defend,  he  knew  too 
well  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the  marriage-vow  to 
let  her  conduct  be  any  excuse  for  neglect  or  unkind- 
ness  on  his  part.  Accordingly,  when  she  was  advised 
to  try  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  account  of 
ill-health,  her  husband  not  only  at  once  acceded  to 
the  proposal,  but  accompanied  her  thither,  whence, 
after  having  remained  there  some  time,  they  proceeded 
to  Italy.  While  at  Florence  he  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter to  an  English  priest  of  the  Roman  communion  at 
Rome ;  in  which,  after  ably  exposing  the  pretended 
miracles  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  proceeds  to  prove 
that  its  cardinal  fallacy,  infallibility,  has  no  founda- 
tion either  in  holy  Scripture  or  primitive  antiquity, 
both  of  which  he  shews  to  have  been  greatly  abused 
by  the  Romish  writers  :  — 
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"  SIR, — I  should  not  so  long  have  neglected  an- 
swering your  obliging  lines  of  the  30th  of  September 
last,  if  I  had  not  expected  the  happiness  of  your  good 
company  here  at  Florence:  the  postscript  of  your 
letter  led  me  into  this  error;  and  Don  John,  my 
lord  cardinal's  cupbearer,  confirmed  me  in  it ;  and  it 
is  but  lately  I  have  been  undeceived. 

"  I  am  glad  you  had  such  satisfaction  from  your 
journey  to  Naples.  I  do  not  question  the  truth  of 
that  matter  of  fact  of  which  you  affirm  yourself  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness;  yet  I  cannot  apprehend  how 
you  can  be  assured  that  the  substance  which  you  saw 
in  the  glass  vial,  hard  and  dry  like  reddish  earth,  and 
which  you  might  have  crumbled  with  your  fingers, 
was,  when  liquefied,  blood ;  nor  yet  less  that  it  was 
the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  bishop  of  Benevent,  mar- 
tyred in  the  time  of  Dioclesian,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  affirm  in  your  letter.  But  I  wonder  most  how 
you  can  pretend  to  be  convinced  with  perfect  evi- 
dence of  sense,  that  there  was  no  human  artifice  in 
this.  The  relation  that  your  senses  gave  you  was 
only,  that  upon  the  contact  of  the  silver  case,  where- 
in is  supposed  to  be  deposited  the  head  of  the  same 
saint,  the  dry  matter  like  reddish  earth  liquefied, 
and  became  soft  like  a  cake  of  blood.  Now  all  this 
may  be  true,  and  yet  the  whole  business  an  im- 
posture. For  one  ought  to  examine  what  causes 
there  may  be  in  natural  things  capable  to  produce 
the  same  effect ;  and  upon  what  authority  this  sup- 
posed miracle  is  established ;  for  certainly  you  will 
not  say  there  has  never  been  any  false  miracles  pre- 
tended to  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Therefore  I 
conclude  that  the  evidence  of  sense  you  had  in  this 
case  could  not  be  a  perfect  conviction  to  you,  that 
you  were  not  imposed  upon  by  the  subtilty  of  others. 
I  will  not  make  any  advantage  of  that  disparagement 
you  often  put  upon  the  evidence  of  sense  in  other 
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cases,  and  consequently  weaken  the  strength  of  its 
assurance ;  but  I  think  the  inference  you  draw  from 
the  whole  as  lame  as  the  former  assertion,  viz.  *  that 
it  was  God  alone  did  it,  who  one  day  will  make  dead 
bones  and  dead  blood  live ;'  for  miracles,  when  true, 
are  not  always  the  immediate  effect  of  divine  power, 
and  angels  both  good  and  bad  may  do  such  things 
as  exceed  any  natural  power  known  to  us.  I  am 
sure  the  Scriptures  tell  us  that  the  '  working  of 
Satan  is  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  won- 
ders ;'  and  where  *  the  love  of  the  truth  is  not  re- 
ceived, God  will  send  strong  delusions,  that  they 
should  believe  a  lie.'  I  am  not  much  concerned  for 
the  reflection  you  make  upon  our  Church  for  the 
want  of  miracles  ;  it  was  the  same  thing  in  the  time 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  who,  in  his  sixth  homily  upon  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  shews  the  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  them  for  the  establishing  Christianity, 
which,  being  once  effected,  it  was  rather  necessary 
they  should  cease  than  continue;  for  if  miracles  were 
always  visible,  faith  would  have  less  merit,  and  con- 
sequently less  reward.  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  confirmed  by  the 
miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  His  apostles,  which, 
though  they  were  not  in  that  great  abundance,  nor 
upon  such  trivial  occasions,  as  are  those  produced 
by  the  Roman  Church,  yet  they  will  much  better 
bear  the  test  of  a  strict  examination,  and  carry 
greater  evidences  of  their  divinity.  As  for  the 
proof  of  negatives,  I  govern  myself  by  St.  Paul's 
rule,  that  if  any  pervert  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or 
that  he  or  an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  any 
other  gospel,  let  them  be  accursed.  This  is  the  sure 
word  of  prophecy,  whereunto  you  would  do  well  to 
take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark 
place. 

"  I  would  not  be  thought  to  detract  from  the  virtue 
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of  faith,  for  without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  please  God: 
though  I  cannot  but  observe  that  you  mistake  St. 
Paul,  when  you  make  him  to  say,  that  'though  we 
give  all  we  have  to  the  poor,  yet  without  faith  it 
avails  nothing.'  It  is  to  charity  he  gives  such  a 
high  encomium  in  that  chapter;  and  lest  Christians 
should  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  their  orthodoxy 
in  believing,  he  adds,  that  '  though  one  has  all  faith, 
so  that  he  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not 
charity,  he  is  nothing.'  The  parting  with  all  one 
has,  and  the  laying  down  one's  very  life, —  the  two 
great  instances  our  Saviour  gives  of  the  perfection  of 
His  doctrine, — are  not  sufficient  without  this  noble 
virtue.  This  is  that  more  excellent  way  the  apostle 
shewed  unto  the  Corinthians,  and  which  he  desired 
them  earnestly  to  covet. 

"  I  would  not  have  you  mistake  me  ;  therefore 
I  assure  you  I  no  more  take  the  court  of  Rome 
than  I  do  the  Roman  Church,  for  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  being,  when  at  Rome,  at  the  head,  as 
you  suppose,  of  unity,  one  may  be  thought  likelier 
to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  body  there,  than  in  a 
pestilential  northern  air ;!  and  this  was  all  I  pretend 
to :  if  you  persist  to  think  otherwise,  I  submit. 

"  I  have  carefully  considered  what  you  say  about 
infallibility ;  and  I  cannot  find  you  have  in  the  least 
shaken  the  evidence  of  my  proposition, — viz.  that  in- 
fallibility, the  ground  of  all  your  delusions,  has  no 
foundation  either  in  holy  Scriptures  or  primitive 
antiquity.  It  is  like  a  house  built  upon  a  rock,  that 

1  The  Roman  Catholics  of  southern  Europe  used  proverb- 
ially to  ascribe  the  Reformation  to  evil  influence,  because  it 
made  its  chief  progress  in  the  northern  realms.  The  Jesuit 
Salmeron,  preaching  at  Trent,  says  that  all  the  mischief  came 
from  the  north,  "  ab  aquilone,  unde  panditur  omne  malum,-" 
and  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  have  the  proverb,  "  los  ayres 
infectos  del  norte,"  to  which  Nelson  here  alludes.  The  origin 
of  the  notion  may  be  found  in  Isaiah  xiv.  13. 
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can  bear  the  attacks  of  the  greatest  subtilty,  and  can 
receive  no  prejudice  from  the  artificial  attempts  that 
are  made  to  destroy  it.  You  ask  me  how  I  am  per- 
suaded of  this  ?  It  is  only  by  having  examined 
Scripture  and  antiquity,  both  which  I  find  silent 
concerning  this  point.  At  the  same  time,  I  own  my- 
self to  be  a  man,  which  implies  a  creature  subject  to 
error,  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  esse  puto  ;  there- 
fore you  have  no  reason  to  assent  to  what  I  propose, 
till  you  have  made  the  same  trial.  And  though  I 
am  not  so  unjust  as  to  be  angry  with  you  for  sus- 
pecting me  to  be  in  the  wrong,  yet  it  would  have 
been  much  better  for  you  to  have  proved  it,  than 
only  to  mistrust  it ;  for  your  letter  brings  no  con- 
viction of  the  interest  that  doctrine  of  infallibility  has 
either  in  Scripture  or  antiquity.  All  you  quote 
from  the  one  is  our  Saviour's  promise  of  being  with 
His  disciples  to  the  end  of  the  world.  And  why 
should  we  think,  say  you,  He  would  be  with  them, 
but  to  preserve  them  from  error?  All  that  you 
urge  from  the  other,  is  the  liberty  the  ancient 
councils  took  of  making  their  definitions  articles  of 
faith ;  as,  that  Christ  is  consubstantial  with  the 
Father,  &c.,  which  creed  we  own  and  receive ;  and 
therefore  consequently  you  infer  we  ought  to  em- 
brace the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  To  both  I  will 
give  you  as  plain  and  short  answers  as  I  can,  vakant 
quantum  valere  possint.  As  to  the  promise  of  our 
Saviour,  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  twenty - 
eighth  of  St.  Matt.  19,  20 :  'Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  All  that  can  be 
reasonably  drawn  from  this  text  is,  that  the  Christian 
Church  shall  be  always  existent  to  the  end  of  the 
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world.  Though,  if  it  were  positive  for  its  infallibility, 
as  it  is  for  its  existency,  yet  before  it  would  do  you 
any  good,  you  must  prove  that  by  you  is  meant  you-, 
and  only  you,  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  that  Christ 
has  obliged  Himself,  not  only  to  give  sufficient  means 
of  direction,  but  that  He  will  necessitate  men  to 
follow  them ;  and  that  He  will  not  only  preserve 
them  from  all  damnable  errors,  but  also  from  all 
erroneous  doctrines.  Yet  if  this  were  granted, — which 
you  cannot  expect  from  me, — if  the  promise  here  be 
absolute,  every  one  who  has  the  power  to  preach 
and  baptize,  might  claim  infallible  assistance  by  vir- 
tue of  it ;  and  so  every  parish  priest  would  have  as 
good  a  title  to  infallibility  as  the  pope  and  a  general 
council.  It  is  certain  there  is  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  God  could  have  promised  to  His  Church 
a  total  preservation  from  error;  as  it  is  blasphemy 
to  say  He  would  not  have  made  it  good,  if  He  had 
promised  it.  But  our  question  is,  whether  He  has 
promised  it  or  no  ?  Not  what  God  is  capable  of 
doing,  but  what  God  has  really  and  actually  done. 
If  you  object,  I  interpret  Scripture  by  my  own  pri- 
vate reason,  which  is  liable  to  error ;  I  would  fain 
know  a  better  method  of  proceeding,  as  long  as  the 
infallible  interpreter  is  the  controversy  in  debate. 

"  I  think  the  proof  you  bring  from  antiquity 
makes  as  little  to  the  purpose  as  that  you  have 
brought  from  the  Scripture ;  for  where  is  the  con- 
sequence, that  a  general  council  has  explained  an 
article  of  faith,  and  that  this  explanation  has  been 
received  by  the  Catholic  Church,  ergo  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  infallible.  We  receive  the  determinations 
of  the  Council  of  Nice,  because  they  are  agreeable 
to  Scripture,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers, 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,  which  pre- 
ceded that  general  council.  We  reject  the  deter- 
minations of  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  because  they 
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are  contrary  to  both.  So  that  our  receiving  them 
does  not  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  their  infallibility. 
They  never  arrogated  this  privilege  to  themselves ; 
for  if  they  had  pretended  to  it,  they  could  not  have 
neglected  to  have  settled  a  matter  of  such  importance 
as  the  foundation  of  all  their  proceedings.  Theirsilence 
in  this  case  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments  ;  for  who 
can  think  it  could  be  their  interest  to  have  concealed 
so  great  a  treasure  ?  And  lest  in  time  great  incon- 
veniences might  happen  by  pretending  to  explicate 
the  articles  of  faith,  and  by  inserting  those  expli- 
cations in  the  creed,  one  of  the  first  four  general 
councils — I  think  it  is  that  of  Ephesus,  though  I  am 
not  positive,  for  I  have  not  books  by  me  to  clear  it- 
made  a  decree  which  prohibited  the  farther  enlarging 
of  the  creed  by  any  additional  explications,  foreseeing 
those  mischiefs  which  latter  ages  have  felt,  and  which 
particularly  the  Council  of  Trent  has  burdened  us 
with. 

"  I  am  not  ignorant  that  two  of  your  great  cham- 
pions, Cardinal  Perron  and  Petavius,  to  raise  the 
authority  of  general  councils,  and  to  make  the  rule 
of  their  faith  appear  more  plausible,  have  aspersed, 
not  only  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  incapable,  by  reason 
of  obscurity,  to  prove  the  great  and  necessary  point 
of  our  Saviour's  divinity,  but  have  also  impeached 
the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  as  tardy  in  the 
same  point,  whose  writings,  they  say,  touching  this 
important  article,  cum  orthodoxcefidei  regula  minime 
consentiunt.  Blessed  God !  that  men  should  be  so 
fond  of  human  inventions  as  to  sacrifice  to  them 
those  pillars  of  our  faith  which  are  alone  proper  and 
able  to  support  it — I  mean  Scripture,  and  primitive 
antiquity.  But,  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  so 
learned  a  man  as  Petavius,  the  Bishop  of  Meaux1 

1  Bossuet. 
x 
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told  me,  discoursing  with  him  once  on  this  subject, 
that  in  the  last  edition  he  made  of  his  works,  he  re- 
tracted this  opinion,  which  I  am  willing  to  believe 
upon  the  authority  of  that  great  man,  whose  admir- 
able talents,  as  well  as  particular  favours,  challenge 
a  great  deal  of  respect  and  esteem  from  me,  which  I 
shall  always  pay  him,  though  he  is  an  adversary  to 
the  religion  I  profess.  By  this,  judge  what  pitiful 
shifts  your  great  Goliaths  have  been  reduced  to,  when 
they  have  found  themselves  opprest  by  the  weight  of 
truth.  Christ's  being  consubstantial  with  the  Father 
was  believed  long  before  the  Council  of  Nice  ;  it  was 
no  new  doctrine  invented  by  them,  but  only  declared 
by  them  to  be,  and  to  have  been,  the  belief  of  the 
Church.  You  have  hinted  at  the  great  advantages 
of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  in  order  to  the  sup- 
pressing of  schisms  and  heresies ;  but  they  are  only 
so  in  speculation.  Your  Church  itself  does  not 
think  it  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  or  else  she  is  very 
uncharitable  to  make  use  of  the  severer  method  of 
an  inquisition,  and  upon  all  occasions  to  call  for  the 
assistance  of  the  temporal  sword,  as  the  surest  means 
to  suppress  them.  No ;  he  that  is  disposed  in  mind 
to  receive  the  decisions  of  any  Church  as  infallible, 
without  judging  of  them,  is  much  likelier  to  fall  into 
heresy,  than  he  who  thinks  all  such  determinations 
must  be  examined  by  Scripture  and  primitive  anti- 
quity ;  since  by  this  privilege,  the  pope  and  his  fac- 
tion challenge,  of  interpreting  God's  laws  without 
error,  it  is  easy  for  them  to  impose  what  they  please, 
— the  power  of  making  laws,  and  the  sole  power  of 
interpreting  them,  being  much  akin.  You  add  one 
thing  more,  that  no  Protestant  can  deny  but  that  the 
state  of  the  Church  would  be  much  better  in  being 
secured  from  error  in  her  decisions ;  and  therefore 
we  cannot  think  but  Christ,  who  did  all  things  well, 
would  do  that  which  is  best  for  His  Church.  I  think 
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it  is  much  safer  arguing  the  contrary  way  :  that  Christ 
has  not  established  any  such  power ;  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  not  best  for  the  state  of  the  Church.  The 
ground  of  your  assertion  is  too  presumptuous,  that 
what  seems  fit  to  human  reason  should  seem  fit  to 
the  infallible  judgment  of  God.  It  is  our  duty  to  be 
thankful  for  those  means  God  has  left  us  to  work  out 
our  salvation  ;  and  not  to  conclude  He  hath  done  that 
which  He  hath  not  done,  because  our  shallow  capaci- 
ties judge  it  fit  to  be  done.  But  what  art  thou,  O 
man,  that  objectest  against  God  ? 

"  Christ  has  left  us  such  excellent  precepts  of  mo- 
desty, humility,  patience,  Christian  forbearance,  and 
charity,  that  the  practice  of  them  would  make  us 
much  sooner  agree  than  any  new  method  you  can 
propose ;  at  least,  if  we  do  not  agree,  they  will  in- 
spire us  with  such  a  noble  temper  as  heartily  to  com- 
passionate one  another,  to  live  amicably  and  friendly 
together,  and  not  to  be  putting  out  one  another's 
eyes,  because  we  do  not  see  things  the  same  way. 
This  is  what  I  would  have  always  different  parties 
zealous  in ;  for  there  is  nothing  wanting  very  often 
to  extinguish  ill-will,  but  an  opportunity  for  men  to 
converse  lovingly  together,  by  which  they  will  quickly 
perceive  that  they  are  not  such  monsters  as  they  are 
represented  to  one  another  at  a  distance. 

"  This  I  endeavour,  according  to  my  weakness, 
to  practise  myself;  this  I  inculcate  into  all  my  friends, 
— that  if  we  cannot  agree  in  our  opinions,  yet  to  take 
care  that  they  do  not  rob  us  of  our  charity  and  love 
of  one  another,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great 
price. 

"  You  see  what  a  long  letter  you  have  drawn 
upon  yourself:  it  would  have  been  disrespectful  to 
you,  as  well  as  to  truth,  to  have  neglected  an  answer, 
and  therefore  I  don't  think  myself  obliged  to  make 
any  apology.  Though,  if  you  had  known  how  much 
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I  have  been  surfeited  with  controversies  upon  a  mel- 
ancholy occasion,  you  would  accept  of  this  small 
attempt  as  a  favour. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  humble  servant, 
"  Florence,  26th  Dec.  1690.  R.  NELSON." 

Effectually  as  Romish  error  is  here  exposed,  and 
forcibly  as  the  opposite  truth  is  stated,  this  letter  was 
insufficient  to  convince  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
originally  addressed.  But  good  efforts  are  seldom 
entirely  thrown  away.  Some  time  afterwards,  a 
Romish  lady,  on  reading  it,  was  so  persuaded  of  the 
corruptions  of  her  communion,  that  she  recanted  her 
errors,  and  was  received  into  the  English  Church. 

While  Nelson  was  in  Italy,  solicitous  for  the  spi- 
ritual, not  less  than  the  bodily,  health  of  his  wife,  a 
great  movement  was  going  on  in  England,  to  which 
the  reader's  attention  must  now  be  directed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

State  of  England  at  the  accession  of  James  II.— Fears  of  Popery- 
Duke  of  Monmouth — Conduct  of  Dissenters — James's  scheme  of 
indulgence—  Imprisonment  of  seven  Bishops —Trial  —  Acquittal  — 
Prince  of  Orange— Invasion  of  England— Revolution— William  and 
Mary  proclaimed— Non-jurors— Delicacy  of  Nelson's  position— Re- 
turning home  he  visits  the  Hague— Writes  for  advice  to  Tillotson— 
Arrives  in  England  and  joins  Non-jurors— Friendship  with  Kettle- 
well — Death  of  Archbishop  Bancroft — Nelson's  character  of  him — 
Tillotson  dies  in  Nelson's  arms— Reflection  on  that  event— Assists 
in  forming  a  plan  for  relief  of  distressed  Clergy — Circular  Letter  of 
deprived  Bishops— Death  of  Kettlewell — Nelson  writes  an  account 
of  his  last  days — Publishes  his  sermons — Bishop  Ken's  letter  to 
Nelson  on  the  subject. 

IT  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  English  history, 
that  when  the  second  James  ascended  the  throne 
(Feb.  7th,  1684*),  those  fears  about  the  restoration 
of  popery,  which  had  so  generally  prevailed  in  the 
preceding  reign,  became  more  and  more  confirmed. 
That  a  popish  king  should  restore  the  popish  faith 
seemed  to  be  an  inevitable  consequence.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  his  majesty  declare  to  his  council,  on 
the  very  day  of  his  brother's  death,  his  intention  of 
"  preserving  the  government  of  England,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  as  it  was  then  by  law  established," 
than  this  solemn  declaration  of  a  king  appeared  to 
satisfy  the  people.  But  this  confidence  was  only 
for  a  season  ;  for  the  dissenters,  envious  at  the  pro- 
sperous condition  of  the  Church,  her  strength  in- 
creasing with  her  quietness,  resorted  to  their  wonted 
x2 
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expedient  of  charging  the  king  and  hierarchy  with 
the  intention  of  restoring  popery  as  the  religion  of 
England.  Several  letters  shew  that  this  scandal 
was  very  industriously  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  cruelties  of  popery  were  also  proclaimed 
with  every  exaggeration,  for  which  the  recent  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
resort  of  about  fifty  thousand  refugees  to  England 
for  safety,  afforded  ample  materials. 

The  excitement  consequent  upon  these  reports 
was  checked  for  a  time  by  the  partial  rebellion  raised 
in  England  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  late  king,  and  in  Scotland  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle ;  for,  as  is  always  the  case,  a  sense 
of  outward  dangers  overcame  internal  discord;  and 
during  their  continuance,  the  animosity  of  the  sect- 
aries was  considerably  softened.  When  all  the  insane 
attempts  of  the  insurrectionists  were  frustrated,  and 
themselves  and  their  chief  followers  put  to  death, 
the  king  hit  upon  an  expedient  for  continuing  the 
present  calm.  He  assumed  the  power  of  dispensing 
with  those  tests  and  penal  laws,  whereby  dissenters, 
Romish  or  Protestant,  had  hitherto  been  prohibited 
holding  offices  in  the  state.  This  politic  measure 
silenced  many  who  had  hitherto  been  most  violent 
in  their  opposition  to  the  king's  proceedings.  The 
Protestant  dissenters  were  overjoyed  ;  and,  in  the 
excess  of  their  gratitude,  addresses  of  the  most 
nauseous  adulation  were  presented  to  the  king,1  by 
Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Independents,  and  Presbyter- 
ians, from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  whatever 
those  who  were  to  be  benefited  by  the  measure 
might  think,  it  was  too  plain  to  all  sober-minded 
men,  that,  under  the  pretence  of  equal  favour  to  all 
religious  sectaries,  the  establishment  of  popery  was 

1  Kettlewell's  Life,  p.  146  ;  and  Pepys'  Correspondence, 
vol.  ii.  p.  126. 
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designed.  This  suspicion  the  king's  general  conduct 
confirmed.  In  Ireland,  Protestants  were  treated  in  a 
manner  which  made  it  quite  obvious  what  faith  was 
to  be  there  dominant.  In  England,  the  privileges  of 
the  universities  were  invaded.  The  king  attempted 
to  compel  Cambridge  to  confer  a  master's  degree 
upon  one  of  his  priests,  Francis,  a  Benedictine;  while 
he  succeeded  in  forcing  a  semi-Romish  president  upon 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford.  Romish  bishops  were 
consecrated  in  the  king's  own  chapel.  He  sent  an 
ambassador  to  the  pope,  with  instructions  "to  recon- 
cile the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
to  the  holy  see,  from  which  they  had  more  than  an 
age  fallen  off  by  heresy."1  The  English  clergy  were 
prohibited  from  preaching  against  popery;  and  an 
ecclesiastical  commission  was  formed  for  the  purpose, 
it  was  supposed,  of  restoring  the  high  commission 
court  of  Charles  I.  The  veil  was  now  withdrawn  ;  it 
was  clear  that  the  declaration  of  indulgence  was  only 
another  expression  for  the  declaration  of  popery. 

When,  therefore,  an  order,  made  by  the  king  in 
council  (May  4-th,  1688),  directed  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  to  send  to  the  clergy  in  their  respective 
dioceses  this  very  declaration,  to  be  publicly  read  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  the  bishops  esteemed 
such  a  mandate,  not  only  as  an  unwarrantable  stretch 
of  the  king's  supremacy,  but  as  fraught  with  most  im- 
minent peril  to  the  Church  of  which  they  were  the 
spiritual  overseers  and  defenders.  Accordingly,  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft,  with  six  of  his  suffragans,2  presented 
a  humble  petition  to  his  majesty,  in  which  they  de- 

1  WeUwood's  Memoirs,  p.  162. 

2  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph;  Turner,  of  Ely;  Lake,  formerly 
vicar  of  Leeds,  of  Chichester ;  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  White, 
of  Peterborough;  and  Trelawney,  of  Bristol.    The  petition,  after 
it  had  been  presented,  was  approved  and  signed  by  the  bishops 
of  London,  Norwich,  Gloucester,  Salisbury,  Winchester,  and 
Exeter.     See  Dalrymple's  Memoirs. 
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clared,  that  as  they  "  could  not  in  prudence,  honour, 
or  conscience,  make  themselves  a  party  to  it,  as  the 
solemn  publication  of  it  in  God's  house,  and  in  the 
time  of  divine  service,  must  amount  to,"  they  humbly 
besought  his  majesty  "  not  to  insist  upon  their  distri- 
buting and  reading  the  said  declaration."  When  the 
king  insisted  on  his  right  to  be  obeyed,  Bishop  Ken 
replied :  "  We  are  bound  to  fear  God  and  honour  the 
king.  We  desire  to  do  both :  we  will  honour  you — we 
must  fear  God."  "  I  will  be  obeyed,"  said  the  king. 
"  God's  will  be  done !"  answered  the  bishop.  "  Is 
this,"  rejoined  the  enraged  monarch,  "  what  I  have 
deserved,  who  have  supported  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  will  support  it  ?  I  will  remember  you  that 
have  signed  this  paper.  I  will  be  obeyed  in  publish- 
ing my  declaration."  To  this  violent  outbreak  of 
royal  displeasure,  Ken  again  calmly  replied,  "  God's 
will  be  done!"  and  when  the  king  exclaimed,  "What 
is  that  ?"  the  mild  bishop  only  repeated  the  emphatic 
words.1  The  result  of  this  interview  is  well  known. 
The  bishops  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  after- 
wards tried  in  the  King's  Bench  for  their  disobe- 
dience, or  rather,  as  the  indictment  worded  it,  for 
having  "  falsely,  unlawfully,  maliciously,  seditiously, 
and  scandalously  framed,  composed,  and  wrote  a 
seditious  libel,  concerning  the  king  and  his  royal  de- 
claration for  liberty  of  conscience,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  a  petition."  This  preposterous  charge,  how- 
ever, was  not  substantiated,  and  the  seven  bishops 
were  acquitted  (St.  Peter's  day,  1688),  amid  almost 
universal  acclamations.  "  The  moment  the  verdict 
[not  guilty]  was  pronounced,  there  was  a  wonderful 
shout,"  says  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  was  present ; 
"  that  one  would  have  thought  the  hall  had  cracked." 
This  shout  was  prolonged  by  the  multitudes  outside, 
and — 

1  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 
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"A  voice,  from  long-expecting  thousands  sent, 
Shatters  the  air,  and  troubles  tower  and  spire  ; 
For  Justice  hath  absolved  the  innocent, 
And  Tyranny  is  balked  of  her  desire  : 
Up,  down  the  busy  Thames,  rapid  as  fire 
Coursing  a  train  of  gunpowder,  it  went, 
And  transport  finds  in  every  street  a  vent, 
Till  the  whole  city  rings  like  one  vast  quire. 
The  fathers  urge  the  people  to  be  still, 
With  outstretched  hands  and  earnest  speech — in  vain ! 
Yea,  many,  haply  wont  to  entertain 
Small  reverence  for  the  mitre's  offices, 
And  to  religion's  self  no  friendly  will, 
A  prelate's  blessing  ask  on  bended  knees." 

Illuminations  shone  in  every  window,  and  bonfires 
blazed  at  every  door ;  medals  were  struck  in  honour 
of  the  event ;  while  the  portraits  of  the  prelates  were 
hastily  taken,  generally  distributed,  and  eagerly 
bought  up ;  every  one  being  desirous  of  possessing 
some  memento  of  these  guardians  of  the  privileges 
of  their  Church  and  country. 

But  James  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  design 
by  popular  disapprobation,  however  well  grounded. 
The  more  speedily  to  obtain  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  scheme  of  indulgence,  he  sought  the  co- 
operation of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his  son-in-law ; 
but  finding  his  confidence  misplaced  in  that  quarter, 
he  immediately  withdrew  the  British  forces  from  the 
Hague,  and  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for  com- 
mencing hostilities  against  the  states.  At  any  rate, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  took  advantage  of  these  pro- 
ceedings for  pushing  his  interests  with  the  English, 
who  had  already  begun  to  consider  him,  from  his 
near  alliance  with  the  king,  as  the  protector  of  their 
liberties.  Nor  were  they  mistaken  in  supposing  him 
willing  to  second  their  designs.  He  even  sent  Dykvelt 
as  envoy  to  England  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cherish- 
ing the  disposition  already  manifested  in  his  master's 
favour,  by  assuring  the  people,  that  although  the 
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prince  refused  to  join  the  king  in  granting  the  in- 
dulgence required,  he  was  quite  willing  to  be  him- 
self the  author  of  one  which  would  give  satis- 
faction to  Englishmen  of  all  denominations,  except 
the  papists.  The  result  was  such  as  might,  under  the 
circumstances,  have  been  expected,  however  much  to 
be  deplored.  Many  of  the  highest  persons  in  the 
realm  corresponded  with  the  prince,  entreating  him 
to  deliver  them  from  what  they  considered  a  popish 
despotism.  The  prince  eagerly  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, raised  considerable  forces,  and  only  waited  for 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  invade  England. 

These  proceedings,  though  matter  of  general  no- 
toriety, were  still  unknown  to  the  unhappy  monarch 
whom  they  most  concerned.  When,  therefore,  he 
received  a  communication  from  his  minister  at  the 
Hague,  informing  him  of  the  intended  invasion,  no 
wonder  that  he  should  turn  pale,  and  the  letter  which 
conveyed  the  intelligence  drop  from  his  hand.  His 
situation,  indeed,  was  truly  pitiable :  he  was  de- 
serted by  his  army,  betrayed  by  his  ministers,  and 
detested  by  the  great  mass  of  his  non-conforming 
people.  The  hierarchy,  however,  still  stood  by  him: 
no  recollection  of  recently  sustained  injury  could 
prevail  with  the  prelates  of  the  Church  to  forsake 
their  anointed  king  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or  to  refuse 
aiding  him  in  the  defence  of  constitutional  rights.  No 
sooner,  indeed,  were  the  famous  seven  acquitted,  than 
the  episcopal  body  had  been  summoned  to  Lambeth 
(July  15),  when,  in  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  cha- 
rity, it  was  agreed,  among  the  heads  of  things  to  be 
more  fully  insisted  on  by  the  bishops  in  their  ad- 
dresses to  the  clergy  and  people  of  their  respective 
dioceses, — "  that  the  king's  power  being  highest 
under  God,  the  clergy  upon  all  occasions  should  per- 
suade the  people  to  loyalty,  and  obedience  to  his 
majesty,  and  to  patient  submission  in  the  rest;  pro- 
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moting,  as  far  as  in  them  did  lie,  the  public  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  world."  When,  therefore,  it  was 
known  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  only  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  of  invading  England,  most  of  the 
bishops  met  together  and  drew  up  a  form  of  prayer, 
to  be  used  in  all  churches  during  the  time  of  public 
apprehensions  from  the  danger  of  invasion  ;  wherein 
the  people  were  directed  to  "  offer  up  their  humble 
supplications  to  the  divine  goodness,  beseeching 
God,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  to  save  and 
protect  their  king  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  to  give  His 
angels  charge  over  him ;  to  preserve  his  royal  person 
in  health  and  safety;  to  inspire  him  with  wisdom 
and  justice  in  all  his  counsels;  to  prosper  all  his  un- 
dertakings for  God's  honour  and  service ;  to  fill  his 
princely  heart  with  a  fatherly  care  of  all  his  people ; 
and  to  give  all  his  subjects  grace,  always  to  bear 
faith  and  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty, — that  both 
king  and  people,  joining  together  to  promote  God's 
glory,  and  conscientiously  discharging  their  several 
stations,  might  all  give  Him  thanks  and  praise  for  His 
most  mighty  protection."1  It  was  only  consistent,  then, 
that  after  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  made  a  success- 
ful invasion  of  England,  and  James  was  in  a  manner 
driven  from  his  throne,  and  compelled  to  seek  pro- 
tection in  France,  those  of  the  bishops  who  had 
done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  such  a  consum- 
mation, should  refuse  to  acknowledge  what  they 
would  consider  a  usurped  authority.  True  it  is,  that 
after  the  king's  first  flight  (Dec.  10),  Archbishop 
Sancroft,  and  some  of  his  brethren,  finding  matters 
were  becoming  desperate,  would  have  received  the 
prince  as  a  regent  ;2  but  they  never  dreamed  of  own- 

1  Kettlewell's  Life,  p.  177,  179. 

2  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  declaration  which  was  issued 
from  Guildhall  on  the  llth  of  December,  1688,  when,  as  Dr. 
Card  well  observes,  an  engagement  was  made,  in  which  Sancroft 
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ing  him  as  a  king;  for  when,  afterwards,  an  offer 
was  made  of  the  kingdom  in  council,  they  refused 
to  sanction  such  a  measure  even  by  their  presence.1 
When,  therefore,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1689,  new 
oaths  were  appointed  by  act  of  parliament,  instead 
of  the  former,  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  en- 
joined to  be  taken  by  all  persons  holding  any  eccle- 
siastical office,  before  the  first  of  August  following, 
on  pain  of  suspension  for  six  months;  and  then, 
if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  still  refused  to  take 
them,  of  deprivation, — Archbishop  Sancroft,  with 
eight  of  his  suffragans,2  four  of  whom  were  among 
the  famous  seven,  together  with  about  four  hundred 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  incurred  these  penalties; 
and  were  consequently  suspended,  and,  six  months 
afterwards,  deprived3  (Feb.  1,  1690).  The  names 
of  most  of  the  clergy  are  preserved  ;4  and  amongst 
these,  the  most  distinguished,  who  either  were  re- 
jected at  once,  or  from  time  to  time  resigned  their 
preferments,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  non-jurors, 
were,  Leslie,  the  chancellor  of  Down  and  Connor; 

joined,  to  assist  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  that  declaration  there  was  not  one  word 
of  offering  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power  to  the  prince. 
Indeed,  when  some  one  present  proposed  that  the  peers  as- 
sembled should  draw  up  an  association  of  adherence  to  his 
highness,  the  motion  found  none  to  second  it.  Compare  Card- 
well's  History  of  Conferences,  p.  401,  with  KettlewelPs  Life, 
p.  187.  See  also  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

1  Kettlewell's  Life,  p.  188. 

2  The  bishops  besides  Ken,  Turner,  Lake,  and  White,  were 
Frampton   of  Gloucester,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Cartwright  of 
Chester,  and  Thomas  of  Worchester. 

3  Thomas  and  Cartwright  died  before  suspension,  and  Lake 
of  Chichester  died  in  the  interval  between  suspension  and  de- 
privation. 

4  Kettlewell's   Life,  App.  vi.,  and   Bowies'  Life  of  Ken. 
Among  these  names  are  the  following :    "  Mr.  John  Milner, 
vicar  of  Leeds  and  prebendary  of  Ripon  ;  and  Mr.  Luke  Maw- 
burne,  rector  of  Crayke,  Durham." 
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Dr.  Hickes,  the  celebrated  dean  of  Worcester; 
Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  author  of  several  valuable  ac- 
counts connected  with  the  Greek  Church;  Collier, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  of  England ;  Howell,  the 
compiler  of  the  Synopsis  Canonum  ;  Laurence,  the 
learned  author  of"  Lay  Baptism  Invalid;"  Dr.  Simon 
Lowth  and  Dr.  Brett,  both  powerful  writers  on 
Church-government — the  latter  of  the  two  the  editor 
of  the  "Primitive  Liturgies,"  and  author  of  a  learned 
work  on  "  Tradition  ;"  Lindsay,  the  translator  of  Ma- 
son's VindicicB  EcclesicB  Anglicante ;  William  Law, 
the  author  of  "The  Serious  Call"  and  "  Christian  Per- 
fection." Besides  these,  there  were  the  well-known 
laymen — Dodwell,  the  Camden  professor  of  history, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  Robert  Nelson.  There  were 
also  several  peers  among  the  number.1 

As  there  is  no  period  of  English  history  so  little 
understood,  or  rather  so  much  misrepresented,  as  that 
connected  with  the  non-jurors,  —  for  so  they  were 
called  who  refused  to  take  the  new  oath  of  allegiance, 
— it  would  be  worth  while  under  any  circumstances  to 
attempt  a  correct  view  of  it,  but  more  especially  here; 
since  Nelson  will  be  found,  in  every  period  of  his 
subsequent  life,  intimately  concerned  with  the  chief 
agents  of  this  great  movement,  and  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  eminent  ornaments  of  the  non-jurors  them- 
selves. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
requested  to  accept  the  kingly  title  was,  that  the 
rightful  sovereign  having  vacated  the  throne,  and  the 
power  of  filling  it  having  thus  reverted  to  the  people, 
to  whom  it  originally  belonged,  they  had  a  right  to 
select  him  as  their  ruler.  To  this  view  of  the  matter 
it  was  replied,  that  the  people  were  not  the  source  of 

1  See  British  Critic,  no.  xli.  p.  46.     Persons  holding  any 
civil  or  military  office  were  required  to  take  the  oath  on  pain 
of  immediate  deprivation. — 1  W.  and  M.  c.  viii.  16. 
Y 
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power,  but  that  all  power  emanated  from  God,  in 
whom,  and  for  whom,  kings,  His  vicegerents,  reign ; 
and  therefore  all  who  resisted  them  resisted  God 
Himself.  Hence  it  was  argued  that  Englishmen  were 
bound  to  faithfully  serve,  honour,  and  humbly  obey 
King  James,  until  he  had  formally  relinquished  all 
claim  to  their  allegiance,  which  he  had  not  done. 
And  thus,  as  there  had  been  no  voluntary  resignation 
of  the  throne,  no  one  could  fill  it  otherwise  than  as 
an  usurper.  But  if  there  had  been  a  voluntary  re- 
signation of  it,  how,  it  was  inquired,  could  any  who 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  James  and  his  heirs,  transfer, 
without  committing  the  awful  sin  of  perjury,  his  alle- 
giance to  one  who  was  not  the  king's  heir,  and  whose 
wife  even,  so  long  as  her  brother  the  Prince  of  Wales 
survived,  could  not  be  considered  such  ?  This  was 
declared  to  be  true  Christian  logic.  If  the  appeal 
was  made  to  Scripture  for  precedents  in  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  it  was  found,  that  though  David 
was  heir-apparent  of  Saul,  and  appointed  by  God 
Himself  as  his  successor,  still,  so  far  from  con- 
spiring against  Saul,  enemy  to  God  and  himself  as 
he  was,  David  protected  him  from  injury,  and  even 
slew  the  man  who  had  dared  to  lift  his  hand  against 
the  Lord's  anointed.  Upon  which  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture the  homily  against  wilful  rebellion  observes: 
"  Now  let  David  answer  to  such  demands  as  men  de- 
sirous of  rebellion  do  use  to  make.  '  Shall  not  we, 
specially  being  so  good  men  as  we  are,  rise  and  rebel 
against  a  prince  hated  of  God,  and  God's  enemy; 
and  therefore  likely  not  to  prosper  either  in  war  or 
peace,  but  to  be  hurtful  and  pernicious  to  the  com- 
monwealth?'  No,  saith  good  and  godly  David,  God's 
and  such  a  king's  faithful  subject ;  and  so  convicting 
such  subjects  as  attempt  any  rebellion  against  such  a 
king  to  be  neither  good  subjects  nor  good  men.  'But,' 
say  they,  *  shall  we  not  rise  and  rebel  against  so  un- 
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kind  a  prince,  nothing  considering  or  regarding  our 
true,  faithful,  painful  service,  or  the  safeguard  of  our 
posterity  ?'  No,  saith  good  David,  whom  no  such 
unkindness  could  cause  to  forsake  his  due  obedience 
to  his  sovereign."  The  precepts  of  the  new  covenant 
taught  the  same  lesson.  Honour  the  king,  was  a 
divine  command  when  heathens  and  persecutors  wore 
the  imperial  purple.  The  earliest  Christian  writers 
also  maintain  the  same  principles  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, and  indignantly  refuted,  even  in  the  hottest 
persecutions,  the  charge  of  disloyalty. 

But  the  taking  the  new  oath  was  supposed  to  in- 
volve other  serious  consequences.  As  the  civil  govern- 
ment is  bound  up  in  the  king,  so,  it  was  argued,  is  the 
ecclesiastical  in  the  bishop.  When,  therefore,  the  pri- 
mate of  England  was  deprived  by  an  unlawful  power, 
and  another  usurped  his  spiritual  throne,  it  was  said 
to  be  no  less  an  act  of  schism  to  renounce  the  true  bi- 
shop than  of  treason  to  forsake  the  lawful  sovereign. 
Hence  it  was  concluded,  the  English  Churchmen 
were  compelled  to  adhere  to  the  primate,  and  obey 
his  rule — a  painful  necessity,  involving  a  separation 
from  the  Establishment,  and  forcing  the  Church  to 
rest  upon  her  own  divine  powers,  unsupported  by  the 
arm  of  flesh. 

There  was  also  another  circumstance  which  the 
non-jurors  thought  rendered  communion  with  the 
Establishment  impossible  to  those  who  had  refused 
the  new  oath  of  allegiance.  The  prayers  of  the 
Church  had  been  altered  to  suit  the  change  of  civil 
government,  and  the  names  of  William  and  Mary 
substituted  for  that  of  James.  How,  then,  could  con- 
scientious men,  it  was  asked,  join  "  with  one  accord" 
in  those  "  common  supplications"  which  implored 
Divine  favour  and  protection  towards  those  whom 
they  believed  in  their  hearts  (whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong  in  such  an  impression,  is  another 
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question)  to  be  usurpers  ?  Nothing,  therefore,  they 
concluded,  was  left  for  them  but  to  secede  from  the 
Establishment,  and  to  join  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  among  themselves.  And  though  every  true- 
hearted  Englishman  must  deeply  regret  the  sad  ne- 
cessity which  led  to  such  a  step,  it  proved,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  to  be  one  of  those  evils  out  of  which 
the  all-wise  God  still  educeth  good.  Not  to  mention 
at  present  the  barrier  which  the  non-jurors  formed 
against  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  times,  they  were 
witnesses  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  English  Church, 
and  of  its  entire  independence  of  the  State ;  and  they 
taught,  moreover,  a  lesson  of  patient  suffering  for  the 
truth's  sake,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  even  now 
visible  among  us. 

One  does  not  wonder,  then, — to  return  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  this  memoir, — that  a  man  of 
Nelson's  peaceable  disposition  should  be  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  any  excuse  for  escaping  the  first  shock  of 
the  movement  just  described;  and  being  in  no  public 
capacity,  his  presence  was  not  in  any  way  obligatory. 
Besides,  his  absence  would  afford  time  for  that  ma- 
ture reflection  upon  the  subject,  which  every  right- 
thinking  person  would  consider  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  exercise  before  he  closed  with  either  party.  His 
position,  also,  was  one  of  peculiar  delicacy.  He  was 
united  by  marriage  to  one  whose  wishes  on  the  sub- 
ject can  easily  be  imagined ;  he  had  many  friends, 
as  before  observed,  among  the  leading  non-jurors; 
while  the  man  whom  he  much  respected,  however  he 
might  differ  from  him  in  opinion  on  many  matters, 
was  successor  to  the  very  primate  whose  refusal  to 
take  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  had  produced  the 
present  crisis.  Nelson's  prolonged  absence  from  Eng- 
land, therefore,  is  easily  accounted  for,  even  did  not 
his  correspondence  during  his  absence  with  the  Earl 
of  Melfort,  King  James's  ambassador  to  the  pope  after 
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the  Revolution,  sufficiently  indicate  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  lawful  sovereign  of  his  native  country. 

In  1690,  however,  he  turned  his  steps  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  his  route  home,  remained  some  time 
at  the  Hague  with  his  wife's  brother,  Baron  Berke, 
then  recently  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
States  of  Holland.  The  nearer  he  approached  Eng- 
land, the  more  anxiously  would  he  consider  what 
line  of  conduct  he  should  pursue  on  his  arrival 
there.  The  delicacy  of  his  position  as  regards  his 
friend  Tillotson  has  just  been  hinted  at ;  and  it  is 
honourable  to  both  of  them,  that  the  new  primate 
was  the  person  to  whom  Nelson  applied  for  a  reso- 
lution of  his  doubts  on  this  occasion.  Nothing  can 
more  clearly  shew  the  confidence  which  he  had  in 
Tillotson's  judgment  and  candour  than  this  appli- 
cation, or  that  this  confidence  was  not  misplaced 
than  the  primate's  answer  to  his  friend's  inquiry. 
"  As  to  the  case  you  put,"  writes  the  archbishop, 
on  the  15th  of  December,  1691,  "  I  wonder  men 
should  be  divided  in  opinion  about  it.  I  think  it 
plain,  that  no  man  can  join  in  prayers  in  which 
there  is  any  petition  which  he  is  verily  persuaded 
is  sinful.  I  cannot  endure  a  trick  any  where,  much 
less  in  religion."1 

This  letter  would  probably  confirm  Nelson  in  his 
intention  of  joining  the  non-jurors,  which  he  did  on 
returning  to  England  shortly  afterwards.  Among 
these  great  and  good  men,  it  was  only  natural  that 
a  man  of  Nelson's  learning  and  piety  should  soon 
attract  attention.  His  acquaintance  was  generally 
sought  after ;  but  the  chief  of  his  early  friends  among 
the  non-jurors  was  Kettlewell,  the  deprived  vicar  of 
Coleshill,  Warwickshire,  —  a  man,  according  to  Nel- 
son, "learned  without  pride,  wise  and  judicious  with- 

1  Birch's  Life,  p.  259. 
Y  2 
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out  cunning ;  he  served  at  the  altar  without  either 
covetousness  or  ambition ;  he  was  devout  without 
affectation,  sincerely  religious  without  moroseness, 
courteous  and  affable  without  flattery  or  mean  com- 
pliances, just  without  rigour,  charitable  without 
vanity,  and  heartily  zealous  for  the  interest  of  reli- 
gion without  faction."  Such  was  the  man  with  whom 
Nelson  now  enjoyed  the  closest  friendship.  They 
mutually  excited  each  other  to  good  works ;  and  the 
world  is  not  more  indebted  to  Kettlewell  for  the 
writings  of  Nelson,  than  to  Nelson  for  the  later  ones 
of  Kettlewell.  Humanly  speaking,  the  works  of 
either  are  the  result  of  this  friendship. 

In  1693  the  non-jurors  lost  their  ecclesiastical 
head  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  who  is 
described  by  Nelson  as  "  a  venerable  prelate,  who 
had  all  those  great  abilities  of  learning  and  wisdom, 
of  piety  and  integrity,  joined  with  a  prudent  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  God,  and  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  Church,  which  qualified  him  for  that  elevated 
station  wherein  the  providence  of  God  had  placed 
him ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  was  endowed  with 
such  large  measure  of  mortification  and  self-denial, 
contempt  of  the  world  and  passive  courage,  as  en- 
abled him,  by  the  assistance  of  God's  grace,  with 
great  composure  of  mind  to  submit  to  be  deprived  of 
all  that  which  he  could  not  keep  with  a  good  con- 
science, as  it  is  expressed  on  the  left  side  of  his  tomb, 
by  his  grace's  order.  And  it  is  affirmed  by  those 
who  had  the  honour  to  be  better  acquainted  with  him 
than  I  was,  that  the  most  greedy  worldling  never 
enjoyed  half  that  solid  complacency  in  the  most  lucky 
and  fortunate  acquisitions,  as  his  grace  did  in  being 
reduced  to  the  mean  circumstances  of  a  private  life ; 
for,  after  his  deprivation,  he  retired  into  the  country, 
to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  at  Freshingfield  in  Suffolk  ; 
where,  full  of  piety  and  good  works,  as  well  as  years, 
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he  died  the  24th  of  November  1693,  in  the  77th  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
aforesaid  parish,  against  the  south  wall  of  the  church, 
by  his  own  appointment. 

"  It  is  certain  that  this  great  man  had,  in  his  very 
early  youth,  been  seasoned  with  sufferings ;  and  in 
the  flower  of  his  age  he  refused  both  the  covenant 
and  the  engagement,  the  taking  of  which  were  in 
those  times  necessary  steps  to  preferment;  though 
one  oath  was  designed  to  propagate  rebellion  and  to 
destroy  the  Church,  and  the  other  to  support  a  cruel 
usurpation.  But  he  chose  to  relinquish  his  interests 
in  his  native  country,  and  submitted  to  a  voluntary 
exile,  rather  than  advance  himself  by  the  rewards  of 
ungodliness,  and  own  an  unjust  power.  His  virtue 
was  uniform  and  of  a  piece  ;  for  when  he  was  in  his 
greatest  elevation,  he  declined  the  commands  of  his 
lawful  and  rightful  prince,  rather  than  obey  him  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  true  religion  and  the  established 
laws,  which  are  certainly  the  measure  of  the  subject's 
obedience ;  yet  he  would  not  resist  his  sovereign  to 
save  both,  because  he  apprehended  the  laws  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  expressly 
forbade  it ;  and  chose  rather  the  expulsion  from  all 
his  honours  and  ecclesiastical  revenues,  than  violate 
his  conscience,  or  stain  the  purity  of  those  principles 
which  he  had  always  maintained  and  defended."1 

But  deservedly  high  as  was  Nelson's  opinion  of 
his  new  friends,  he  was  much  too  generous  to  forget 
his  old — least  of  all  one  who,  with  all  his  faults, — 
however  we  may  justly  condemn  him,2 — he  could 

1  Nelson's  Life  of  Bull,  p.  355. 

2  Whatever  might  be  Tillotson's  private  virtues,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  public  man,  he  was  the  first  beginner 
of  those  wretched  latitudinarian  principles  which  brought  the 
vital  spirit  of  Christianity  in   England  to   the  very  verge  of 
extinction.    What  can  be  thought  of  a  man  who,  when  he  went 
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not  fail  to  esteem.  And  he  had  soon  an  opportunity 
of  testifying  his  undiminished  regard  for  his  friend 
Tillotson. 

The  primate's  health  had  long  been  declining, 
when  the  exertion  of  reading  over  Burnet's  "  Ex- 
position of  the  Articles"  appears  to  have  been  too 
much  for  him.  He  returned  the  MS.  on  the  23d 
of  October  1694,  and  on  Sunday  the  18th  November 
*'  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  fit  of  a  dead  palsy  while  he 
was  in  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  in  the  worship  of 
God  :  he  felt  it  coming  on  him ;  but  not  thinking  it 
decent  to  interrupt  the  divine  service,  he  neglected 
it  too  long,  till  it  fell  so  heavily  on  him  that  all 
remedies  were  ineffectual,  and  he  died  the  fifth  day 
after  he  was  taken  ill.  His  distemper  did  so  oppress 
him,  and  speaking  was  so  uneasy  to  him,  that  though 
it  appeared,  by  signs  and  other  indications,  that  his 
understanding  remained  long  clear,  yet  he  was  not 
able  to  express  himself  so  as  to  edify  others.  He 
seemed  still  serene  and  calm  ;  and,  in  broken  words, 
he  said  he  thanked  God  he  was  quiet  within,  and 
had  nothing  then  to  do  but  to  wait  for  the  will  of 
Heaven."1 

During  the  whole  of  this  solemn  period,  Nelson 
was  in  constant  attendance  upon  his  friend,  who  ex- 
pired in  Nelson's  arms  on  Thursday  the  23d  No- 
vember, 1694-,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Archbishop  Tillotson  dying  in  the  arms  of  Robert 

out  of  town,  and  wanted  a  preacher  to  supply  his  place,  left  a 
commission  with  the  leader  of  the  Socinians  in  London  to  pro- 
vide the  person  who  was  to  fill  his  pulpit  ?  (Wordsworth's  Eccl. 
Biogr.  iv.  p.  658.)  He  also  disliked  our  burial-service ;  and, 
only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  wished  we  were  well  rid  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed.  He  was  clearly  a  Universalist,  and  has 
been  strongly  suspected  of  Sabellianism. 

1  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  iv.  p.  235. 
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Nelson  is  a  picture  which  cannot  be  too  much  studied 
in  times  like  our  own.  Though  opposed  to  each 
other  on  points  which  had  filled  the  nation  with  dis- 
cord,— points  of  difference,  moreover,  which  each 
considered  of  the  highest  import, — they  did  not  vin- 
dicate their  faith  at  the  price  of  their  charity,  but  still 
loved  as  brethren.  May  we,  whose  days  are  fallen 
amid  similar  acrimony  of  party-strife,  imitate  their 
example ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  earnestly  con- 
tending' for  every  catholic  verity,  and  allowing  no 
consideration  of  interest  or  friendship  to  palliate 
error,  may  we  ever,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  and 
act  the  truth  in  meekness,  in  forbearance,  in  love  I 

Nelson  was  now  co-operating  in  a  measure  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  those  charitable  la- 
bours for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished. 
Those  conscientious  men  before  alluded  to,  who, 
rather  than  retain  their  livings  at  the  price  of  what 
they  considered  perjury,  had  in  many  instances  pre- 
ferred an  honourable  poverty,  were  soon  reduced  to 
a  state  bordering  upon  starvation.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure relief  for  these  generous  sufferers,  Kettlewell, 
whose  heart  was  ever  keenly  sensitive  to  the  wants 
of  others,  bestowed  much  time  and  care  in  devising 
a  suitable  plan  whereby  assistance  might  be  afforded. 
In  this  undertaking  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  his 
friend  Nelson.1  They  drew  up  the  model  of  a  fund 
of  charity  for  the  needy  and  suffering  clergy,  and 
proposed  that  a  letter  should  be  written  by  the  de- 
prived bishops,  who  were  to  be  the  managers  of  the 
fund,  earnestly  recommending  the  need  of  their  suf- 
fering brethren  to  the  charitable  help  and  brotherly 
assistance  of  the  pious  and  well-disposed.  To  this 
suggestion  the  bishops  finally  assented,  and  drew  up 
and  circulated  the  following  affecting  letter  :2 — 

1  Kettlewell's  Life,  p.  432. 
3  Ibid.  App.  Ixxii.  numb.  20. 
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"  To  all  Christian  people  to  whom  this  charitable 
recommendation  shall  be  presented,  grace  be  to 
you  and  peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  from 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Whereas  we,  the  present  deprived  bishops  of  this 
Church,  have  certain  information  that  many  of  our 
deprived  brethren  of  the  clergy,  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  families,  are  reduced  to  extreme  want, 
and  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  their  several 
charges,  without  the  charitable  relief  of  pious  and 
well-disposed  Christians ;  and  being  earnestly  moved 
by  several  of  them  to  represent  their  distressed  con- 
dition to  the  mercy  and  compassion  of  such  tender- 
hearted persons  as  are  inclined  to  commiserate  and 
relieve  the  afflicted  servants  of  God  : 

"  Now  we,  in  compliance  with  their  entreaty,  and 
with  all  due  regard  to  their  suffering  circumstances, 
have  thought  it  our  duty  (as  far  as  in  law  we  may) 
heartily  to  recommend  their  necessitous  condition  to 
all  pious  good  people ;  hoping  and  praying  that  they 
will  take  their  case  into  their  serious  consideration, 
and,  putting  on  the  bowels  of  charity,  extend  their 
alms  to  them  and  their  needy  families. 

"  And  we  will  not  cease  to  pray  for  a  blessing 
upon  such  their  benefactors;  and  remain,  in  all  Chris- 
tian offices, 

"  Yours, 

WILLIAM,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

ROBERT,  —        Gloucester. 

FRANCIS,         —        Ely. 

THOMAS,          —        Bath  and  Wells. 

THOMAS,          —        Peterborough. 
"  Juty  22,  1695." 

Praiseworthy  as  this  act  on  the  bishops'  part  was, 
and  one  in  which  men  possessing  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity  must  have  rejoiced,  it  neverthe- 
less drew  down  upon  them  the  heavy  displeasure  of 


Now  de- 
prived. 
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the  civil  powers,  who  pronounced  it  illegal  to  raise 
funds  for  such  ill  and  immoral  men.  They  were, 
accordingly,  summoned  before  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  to  be  interrogated  in  respect  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. The  answers  returned  by  Bishop  Ken,  on 
this  occasion,  are  still  upon  record.  Like  every  thing 
else  which  proceeded  from  him,  his  answer  was  in 
the  meek  language  of  injured  innocence.  And  yet, 
soft  as  his  words  were,  they  must  indeed  have  been 
very  swords  to  his  accusers.  How,  for  instance,  must 
the  burning  blush  of  shame  have  almost  scorched 
the  cheeks  of  "  the  most  honourable  privy  council," 
when  to  the  question — Did  you  subscribe  this  paper? 
the  apostolic  prelate  replied:  "My  lords,  I  thank 
God  I  did ;  and  it  had  a  very  happy  effect ;  for  the 
will  of  my  blessed  Redeemer  was  fulfilled  by  it ;  and 
what  we  were  not  able  to  do  ourselves  was  done  by 
others  —  the  hungry  were  fed,  and  the  naked  were 
clothed ;  and  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked, 
and  to  visit  those  that  are  sick  or  in  prison,  is  that 
plea  which  all  your  lordships,  as  well  as  I,  as  far  as 
you  have  had  opportunities,  must  make  for  your- 
selves at  the  great  day ; — and  that  which  you  must 
all  plead  at  God's  tribunal  for  your  eternal  absolu- 
tion, shall  not,  I  hope,  be  made  my  condemnation 
here !" 

The  other  replies  of  this  sainted  man  were  in  a 
similar  strain  of  mild  dignity,  well  worthy  of  one 
who  had  so  often  shewn  that  honest  indignation  is 
not  inconsistent  with  Christian  meekness ;  and  who 
had  dared,  even  at  the  risk  of  royal  vengeance,  to 
close  his  doors  against  the  infamous  Nell  Gwynne, 
and  shut  out  the  wretched  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
from  the  death-bed  of  his  sovereign,  where  Burnet, 
who  was  little  disposed  to  flatter  Ken,  describes  him 
as  praying  like  one  inspired. 

Three  months  before  the   bishops  issued    their 
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letter,  one  of  the  pious  projectors  of  the  object  which 
it  had  in  view  had  been  called  to  his  rest.  Kettle- 
well  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1695,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  Nelson  was  almost  constantly 
with  him  during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life — the 
period  which  he  was  confined  to  his  house  —  and 
witnessed  in  his  dying  friend  the  enjoyment  of  that 
peace  which  seldom  fails  to  cheer  the  last  days  of 
those  who  have  lived  like  Kettlewell. 

*'  I  visited  him,"  says  Nelson,  "  very  often,  be- 
cause I  found  it  grateful  to  him ;  not  but  that  I  was 
very  desirous  of  it  too,  being  sensible  how  short  a 
time  I  was  like  to  enjoy  so  advantageous  a  conver- 
sation. However,  out  of  respect  I  should  have  for- 
borne, if  he  had  not  suffered  me  with  a  great  deal 
of  willingness.  He  had  an  entire  trust  and  confidence 
in  God,  and  would  often  say,  that  God  was  able,  if 
He  thought  fit,  to  restore  him  to  his  health  again, 
notwithstanding  his  great  weakness,  and  that  his 
medicines  seemed  to  give  him  no  encouragement,  but 
that,  according  to  appearances,  his  distemper  was 
likely  to  end  in  his  death.  But  as  to  the  issues  of 
life  and  death,  he  referred  it  wholly  to  God,  who 
knew  what  was  best  for  him.  He  appeared  to  me 
neither  desirous  of  life,  nor  afraid  of  dying,  but 
wholly  resigned  his  will  to  the  will  of  God ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  well-grounded  and  comfortable 
hopes  he  had  of  a  blessed  immortality,  he  never 
wished  to  have  his  pains  shortened,  nor  the  time  of 
dissolution  hastened,  but  was  entirely  resigned  to 
what  Providence  should  determine. 

"  I  was  once  inquiring  into  some  particulars  of 
his  past  life,  with  a  design  of  getting  materials  towards 
the  assistance  of  such  as  should  undertake  to  write 
it.  He,  apprehending  what  I  drove  at,  said  to  me : 
'  Mr.  Nelson,  it  matters  not  that  the  world  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  my  life :  they  will 
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be  all  laid  open  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  then 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  have  them  known.' 

"  He  carried  himself  with  great  decency  to  those 
that  attended  him.  His  wife  never  did  the  least 
thing  for  him,  but  he  returned  her  thanks,  as  he^did 
likewise  upon  several  occasions  to  his  servant  that 
was  always  about  him;  which  was  a  great  mastery 
in  such  a  languishing  distemper,  to  overcome  that 
peevishness  which  too  ordinarily  attends  it.  I  never 
found  him  in  a  murmuring,  complaining  temper ;  but 
when  he  was  worst,  he  would  always  find  out  some 
favourable  circumstances,  for  which  he  would  thank 
God.  If  he  had  not  slept,  he  would  thank  God  he 
had  lain  quiet,  and  had  not  been  restless ;  if  he  had 
coughed  much,  he  would  thank  God  he  had  refresh- 
ing sleeps  between  his  fits  of  coughing.  He  would 
always  make  the  best  of  what  he  suffered,  and  was 
thankful  that  it  was  not  worse,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
contented that  it  was  so  bad.  He  gave  as  little  trouble 
as  he  could,  and  would  suffer  no  body  to  watch  with 
him  till  a  night  or  two  before  he  died.  1  found  him 
once  very  much  concerned  about  the  debates  then 
on  foot  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity. 
He  was  extremely  scandalised  at  the  manner  of  ma- 
naging that  profound  mystery.  '  What,'  says  he, 
*  shall  they  make  this  article  of  our  faith,  this  pro- 
found mystery  of  our  religion,  of  which  a  Christian 
should  never  speak  or  think  without  the  greatest  awe 
and  veneration  imaginable, — a  topic  to  vent  their 
wit  and  scurrility  upon  —  an  occasion  to  expose  one 
another,  and  gratify  the  enemies  of  our  common 
Christianity  ? ' 

"  He  was  not  less  scandalised  with  the  funeral 
sermons  that  were  stuffed  with  such  fulsome  pane- 
gyrics :  it  grieved  him  to  the  soul  to  see  flattery  take 
sanctuary  in  the  pulpit,  when  religion  banishes  it 
from  common  conversation.  He  preserved  a  great 
z 
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charity  for  those  that  differed  from  him.  He  would 
often  say,  he  did  not  care  to  speak  of  people's  per- 
sons ;  and  though  he  would  freely  condemn  such  and 
such  practices,  he  was  more  reserved  in  censuring 
thq$e  that  did  them.  He  knew  a  great  deal  of  good 
of  many  men  whose  conduct  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
upon  this  Revolution.1 

"  He  blamed  mightily  the  indifferency  with  which 
several  of  the  swearing  clergy  treated  the  matters 
that  were  in  controversy  between  them  and  us. 
Having  heard  that  several  of  them  had  never  read 
the  most  considerable  books  writ  on  our  side  upon 
this  subject,  he  once  broke  out  into  this  prayer:  '  Let 
not  their  errors  separate  between  them  and  God's 
favour.  Give  them,  O  Lord,  teachable  minds,  de- 
sirous to  see  the  truth,  and  willing  to  embrace  it.' 
He  looked  on  them,  as  he  said,  '  with  the  bowels  of  a 
brother,  not  with  the  insults  and  triumph  of  an  enemy.' 
He  approved  not  of  that  bitterness  and  heat  of  tem- 
per which  he  met  with  in  some  of  his  deprived  bre- 
thren ;  for  sufferings  being  apt  of  their  own  nature  to 
sharpen  men's  minds,  he  thought  men  ought  to  be 
particularly  on  the  guard  against  it,  as  the  peculiar 
temptation  that  attended  their  circumstances;  and 
would  often  say,  that  a  Christian  demeanour  under 
sufferings  was  as  necessary  as  a  good  cause  to  render 
them  acceptable  to  God. 

1  Similar  testimony  was  borne,  about  a  year  before  Kettle- 
well's  death,  by  Bishop  Frampton,  who  thus  addresses  his  "  re- 
verend, good,  worthy  brother,"  in  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  his  last  work  but  one,  "A  Companion  for  the  Persecuted  :" 
— "  I  wish  all  our  men  of  war,  I  mean  our  disputants,  would 
beat  their  swords  and  spears,  as  you  do,  into  ploughshares  and 
pruning-hooks ;  endeavouring  rather  to  make  their  readers 
turn  their  thoughts  to  piety  than  controversy ;  since  the  for- 
mer, though  never  so  necessary,  yea  the  unum  necessarium,  is 
scarcely  heard  among  the  din  and  clashing  of  pros  and  cons." 
(See  Kettlewell's  Life,  App.  p.  Ixvi.) 
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"  He  was  very  solicitous  to  procure  relief  for 
his  distressed  brethren ;  and,  after  having  discoursed 
among  ourselves  of  several  methods,  we  proposed  it 
one  day,  about  a  year  before  his  illness,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich.  It  had  not  then  that  success  we  desired; 
but  some  time  after,  the  bishops  having  considered 
of  it  among  themselves,  they  declared  themselves  will- 
ing to  promote  a  thing  of  that  nature.  Upon  which 
I  desired  him  to  digest  his  thoughts  into  writing, 
the  very  original  thereof  I  now  send  you.1  He  had 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  before  he  died  in  those  reso- 
lutions that  were  taken  to  put  it  in  execution.  I  men- 
tion this  here,  because  drawn  up  when  he  laboured 
under  his  illness,  about  three  months  before  he  died. 

"  On  Thursday  morning,  the  1 1th  of  April,  1695, 
he  apprehended  himself  departing,  and  said  to  Mr. 
Bell,  the  minister  that  attended  him  :  '  I  am  now  en- 
tering upon  my  last  labour :  the  Lord  gave,  and  He 
is  now  taking  away ;  and  for  that  He  is  now  taking 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  For,  I  thank 
my  God,  I  am  going,  without  any  distrust,  without  the 
least  misgiving,  to  a  place  of  rest,  joy,  and  everlasting 
bliss.  There  is  no  life  like  a  happy  death.  I  have 
endeavoured,  even  from  my  youth,  to  approve  my- 
self a  faithful  servant  to  my  great  Master ;  I  have 
taken  some  pains  in  writing  several  books ;  I  have 
seriously  considered  them,  and  am  fully  satisfied 
(looking  on  those  about  him)  that  you  may  find  in 
them  the  way  to  heaven.  The  Christian  duties  con- 
tained therein  have  been  my  practice  as  well  as  study  ; 
and  now  I  find  the  advantage  of  it.  Therefore  be  all 
of  you  careful  to  read  them  often  and  seriously,  and 
live  suitably  thereunto ;  that  when  you  come  to  the 
condition  I  am  now  in,  you  may  die  with  comfort,  as 
you  see  me  do.  I  have  some  little  pains,  indeed ;  but 
my  pain  is  nothing  so  extraordinary  as  my  hopes ; 
1  It  will  be  found  in  Appendix,  p  xix.  of  Kettlewell's  Life. 
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for  I  have  earnestly  repented  of  all  my  sins,  and 
verily  believe  that,  through  the  tender  mercies  of  my 
God,  and  merits  of  my  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
I  shall  be  carried  up  into  Abraham's  bosom.'  After 
which  he  made  this  short  prayer :  '  I  wait,  O  God, 
for  that  everlasting  rest  which  I  want  at  present, 
but  shall  not  long :  I  am  ready  when  Thou  my  God 
callest  for  me,  yet  can  stay  with  patience  till  Thou 
pleasest;  for  Thy  time  is  the  best  time,  and  Thy  plea- 
sure the  best  pleasure.' 

"  After  some  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  and 
the  Commendatory  one,  which  he  particularly  desired, 
he  gave  a  nephew  of  his,  one  John  Davil,  who  was 
about  fifteen  years  old,  and  of  whose  education  he  had 
taken  the  charge  and  care,  some  advice  in  several  par- 
ticulars, as :  '  First,  to  observe  all  the  commandments 
of  God  ;  for  he  that  breaks  one  is  guilty  of  the  breach 
of  all ;  for  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  all 
ungodliness,  &c.  Secondly,  to  despise  and  contemn 
the  world;  that  is,  let  not  the  profits  nor  pleasures  of 
it  allure  or  tempt  you ;  nor  let  fear  of  danger  affright 
you  from  any  Christian  duty,  but  have  a  perfect  de- 
pendence upon  God,  for  He  is  a  kind,  merciful,  and 
a  good  God ;  I  have  found  Him  to  be  so.  Thirdly, 
to  be  humble,  mild,  and  meek,  to  have  candour  and 
charity,  &c.'  Then  he  dehorted  him  from  all  vice, 
— as  from  pride,  passion,  and  dissimulation,  hypo- 
crisy, lying.  Of  which  last  he  said,  4  Do  not  tell  a 
lie — no,  not  to  save  a  world ;  not  to  save  your  king, 
nor  yourself.'  Next  he  gave  his  sister  some  directions 
of  the  like  nature,  how  to  teach  and  instruct  her 
children.  His  brother  coming  in,  he  told  him  where- 
in he  had  given  him  offence,  forgave  him  heartily, 
and  prayed  for  him  and  his  :  then  he  said,  <  Brother, 
have  I  done  you  any  wrong?  tell  me;  for  if  I  have,  I 
am  ready  and  willing  to  make  compensation.'  Being 
answered,  *  No/  he  put  the  same  question  to  several 
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others  present ;  '  for,'  said  he,  *  I  am  now  going  to 
offer  my  gift  upon  the  altar ;  therefore,  if  my  brother 
hath  ought  against  me,  I  must  first  be  reconciled  to 
my  brother,  and  then  offer  my  gift.' 

"  The  afternoon  before  he  died,  he  was  pleased 
to  acknowledge  my  friendship  towards  him ;  but  he 
said  his  wife  had  no  reason  to  expect  the  same  to  her. 
I  knew  his  concern  for  her,  and  gave  him  all  the 
assurances  of  treating  her  as  the  relict  of  one  whom 
I  greatly  esteemed  and  dearly  loved.     Some  little 
time  after  this,  he  turned  to  me  as  I  sat  by  his  bed- 
side, and  in  a  voice  which  1  could  hardly  hear,  said, 
*  Mr.  Nelson,  it  is  brave  to  go  to  a  place  where  one 
can  enjoy  a  friend  without  fear  of  losing  him ;  where 
every  thing  is  agreeable,  because  neither  sin  nor 
sorrow  enter;    where  there  needs  no  sun  to  shine, 
forasmuch  as  God  is  the  light  of  that  place,  and 
every  saint  is  a  star :  each  one's  bliss  is  felt  by  every 
blessed  inhabitant,  and  happiness  is  dispensed  by  a 
blessed  circulation.'  He  added  something  more  about 
the  New  Jerusalem  and  the  heavenly  state,  which  I 
lost  by  the  lowness  of  his  voice,  and  his  difficulty  in 
speaking.     The  same  afternoon,  he  desired  his  wife 
to  read  to  him  out  of  his  Book  of  Death,  which  she 
did  at  two  several  times ;  at  which  he  was  extra- 
ordinarily devout,  and  very  thankful  to  her,  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  for  her  assistance.  After  this  he 
called  her  to  him,  and  said,  '  Child,  trust  God  with 
thyself;  I  trust  Him  with  thee  freely.     God's  provi- 
dence is  the  best  protection  ;  and  there  is  no  such 
way  to  engage  His  good  providence  as  by  trusting 
Him.'    Some  time  the  same  afternoon  she  asked  him 
how  he  did ;  he  answered  her,  '  Very  praiseworthy 
well,   I  thank  God,  for  one  near  departing.'     The 
prayers  in  the  last  agonies  were  read  to  him,  at  his 
desire,  out  of  that  book  which  was  made  the  com- 
panion of  his  sickness,  and  which  was  the  last  effort 
z  2 
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of  his  charity  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren.  He 
sunk  all  of  a  sudden ;  for,  being  raised  to  take  some 
chocolate  for  his  refreshment,  he  died  in  a  moment 
in  that  posture." 

Well  may  the  poet  ask : 

"  Is  there  a  form  in  England's  Church  enshrin'd, 
Which  some  bright  guardian  angel  doth  invest 
With  his  own  hues,— in  which  her  mien  imprest, 

And  her  transforming  spirit  throughly  shin'd, 

In  calm  obedience  lovingly  resign' d  ? 

"Tis  Coleshill's  saint,  in  meekness  manifest, — 
He,  whom  in  trial's  hour  she  sweetly  blest 

With  patient  wisdom,  and  so  disciplin'd 
To  keep  his  garments,  that  for  him  she  won 
From  th'  eucharistic  fount  of  benison 

Stern  reverential  Truth :  then  Charity 

Made  his  meek  heart  an  altar,  and  thereon 

Burn'd  like  some  fragrant  incense,  to  the  sky, 

In  holy  prayers,  rising  continually." 

Nelson  was  Kettlewell's  executor,  and  superin- 
tended the  publication  of  several  of  his  works.  He 
also  afforded,  along  with  Dr.  Hickes,  the  materials 
for  his  life,  compiled  by  Dr.  Francis  Lea.  It  was  on 
sending  a  volume  of  his  posthumous  sermons,  with 
Nelson's  character  of  him,  to  Bishop  Ken,  that  he 
received  the  following  letter  of  acknowledgment : 

"  SIR, — I  received  the  book, — which  I  imagined 
came  from  you, — and  for  which  I  return  you  many 
thanks ;  and  since  that  your  obliging  letter  came 
to  my  hands.  You  have  done  an  honour  to  the 
memory  of  our  dead  friend,  which  we  all  ought  to 
acknowledge;  and  I  am  very  glad  that  his  life  is 
writing  by  another  hand,  as  you  tell  me.  He  was 
certainly  as  saint-like  a  man  as  ever  I  knew;  and  his 
books  are  demonstrations  of  it,  which  are  as  full  of 
as  solid  and  searching  a  piety  as  ever  I  read.  God 
was  pleased  to  take  him  from  the  evil  to  come, — to 
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his  own  infinite  advantage,  but  to  our  great  loss.  His 
blessed  will  be  done !  Since  the  date  of  your  letter,  a 
new  scene  has  been  opened  ;  and  if  the  act  passes 
which  is  now  on  the  anvil,1 1  presume  the  prisons  will 
be  filled  with  the  malcontents;  and  your  friend,  though 
innocent  and  inoffensive,  yet  he  apprehends  he  may 
share  in  the  calamity ;  and  foreseeing  it,  it  will  be 
no  surprise  to  him.  In  respect  of  that  sort  of  men,  I 
have  always  been  of  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  that 
their  strength  was  to  sit  still ;  and  so  it  will  be  found 
at  the  long-run.  And  it  is  the  wisest  and  most 
dutiful  way  to  follow,  rather  than  to  anticipate,  Pro- 
vidence, &c.  I  commend  you  all  to  God's  most 
gracious  protection.  Good  sir, 

"  Your  very  affectionate  servant. 
"  March  2,  1695." 

[This  letter  was  superscribed  by  Bishop  Ken,  "  For  his  worthy 
friend  Mr.  Nelson,  at  his  house  on  Blackheath;"  and  en- 
dorsed by  Nelson,  "  Bishop  Ken's  testimony  about  Mr. 
Kettlewell."] 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  familiar  friend  of  Ken 
and  Kettlewell  should  attract  something  of  the  spirit 
of  such  associates,  and  endeavour,  like  them,  to  sub- 
serve the  good  of  others  according  to  his  ability. 
We  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  contemplate 
Nelson  during  that  period  of  his  life  when  he  pro- 
duced those  writings  for  which  his  name  is  chiefly 
distinguished. 

1  The  proceedings  of  the  privy-council  in  respect  of  the 
fund  raised  for  the  distressed  non-jurors  before  alluded  to. 
(Kettlewell's  Life,  p.  420.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

State  of  religion  in  England  — Act  of  Toleration  —  Prevalence  of 
Socinianism  and  Infidelity — Nelson  publishes  "  The  Practice  of  True 
Devotion" — Origin  of  Religious  Societies — Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  —  Becomes  a  member  —  Bossuet,  bishop  of 
Meaux,  writes  to  Nelson  in  reference  to  Dr.  Bull's  works  — Interest 
taken  by  Nelson  in  the  affairs  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society 
— His  letters  to  Wanley,  the  secretary — Publishes  "  Companion  to 
the  Festivals  and  Fasts" — Value  of  the  work — Attends  his  mother 
when  dying  —  Accompanies  his  wife  to  Tunbridge  Wells  —  Dr. 
Hickes  dedicates  a  work  to  Nelson — Letters  to  Wanley — Death  of 
his  wife — He  receives  the  thanks  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  So- 
ciety— Nelson's  zeal  for  his  friends. 

WILLIAM  III.  did  not  forget  his  promise  of  favour 
towards  Protestant  dissenters,  expressed  in  his  de- 
claration when  Prince  of  Orange.  Through  his  in- 
fluence, a  bill,  usually  called  the  Toleration  Act,  was 
passed  in  1689,  by  which  all,  except  Socinians,  were 
exempted  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws  made 
against  the  holding  of  sectarian  meetings.  Besides 
this,  a  plan  of  comprehension  was  again  proposed, 
in  order  that,  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the 
Church  being  denuded  of  their  distinctiveness,  the 
Protestant  dissenters  might,  without  any  offence  of 
conscience,  enter  her  communion.  For  instance, — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  proposed  acknowledgment  of 
Presbyterian  ordination, — among  the  changes  agreed 
upon  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  prepare  mat- 
ters for  the  approaching  convocation,  we  find  :  "  that 
the  chanting  of  divine  service  in  cathedral  churches 
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shall  be  laid  aside,  that  the  whole  may  be  rendered 
intelligible  to  the  common  people;  that  the  apo- 
cryphal lessons,  and  those  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  are  too  natural,  be  thrown  out,  and  others 
appointed  in  their  stead  by  a  new  calendar,  out  of 
which  are  omitted  all  the  legendary  saints'  days; 
that  if  any,  in  conscience,  scruple  to  the  cross  in 
baptism,  it  shall  be  omitted  by  the  priest ;  that  if 
any  refuse  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  kneeling,  it  may  be  administered  to  them 
in  their  pews ;  that  a  rubric  be  made,  declaring  the 
intention  of  the  Lent  fasts  to  consist  only  in  extra- 
ordinary acts  of  devotion,  not  in  distinction  of 
meats ;  that  the  absolution  in  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer  may  be  read  by  a  deacon,  the  word 
'priest'  in  the  rubric  being  changed  into  '  minis- 
ter ;'  that  the  prayer  which  begins,  '  O  God,  whose 
nature  and  property,'  shall  be  thrown  out,  as  full 
of  strange  and  impertinent  expressions ;  that  if 
any  be  desirous  to  have  godfathers  and  godmothers 
omitted,  and  their  children  presented  in  their  own 
names  to  baptism,  it  may  be  granted  ;  that,  lest  the 
wholly  rejecting  the  Athanasian  Creed  should  by 
unreasonable  [?]  persons  be  imputed  unto  them  as 
Socinianism,  a  rubric  shall  be  made,  declaring  the 
curses  denounced  therein  not  to  be  restrained  to 
every  particular  article,  but  intended  against  those 
that  deny  the  substance  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
general." 

Such,  and  probably  still  more  radical  ones, 
were  the  changes  proposed  in  the  English  liturgy. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  influence  of  the  non-jurors, 
who  had  gathered  around  them  most  of  the  ortho- 
dox and  sound-thinking  men  of  the  nation,  it  was 
spared  this  disgrace.  The  convocation, — that  "synod 
of  insolent  priests,"  as  Hallam  thinks  fit  to  call  it, — 
summoned  for  the  purpose  of  thus  revolutionising 
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the  Church,  as  the  State  had  been  previously  revo- 
lutionised, was  dissolved  without  the  matricidal  act 
being  perpetrated.1  The  spirit,  however,  which  in- 
duced this  scheme,  abortive  as  it  happily  proved, 
was  still  unquelled;  and  it  issued  forth,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  in  much  of  that  contempt  of  the  clergy,  dis- 
union, immorality,  Socinianism,  and  infidelity,  so 
generally  prevalent  in  England  at  that  period,  as  to 
give  great  apprehensions  of  heavy  judgments  from 
Heaven.2 

But,  whatever  its  origin,  the  prevailing  infidelity 
was  contemplated  with  unfeigned  sorrow  by  all 
truly  pious  men  ;  and  while  Kettlewell  lived,  he 
wrote  several  treatises,  which  were  instrumental, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  towards  neutralising  the 
poison  of  this  moral  pestilence.  At  his  death,  the 
mantle  of  the  good  vicar  of  Coleshill  fell  upon  his 
friend  Robert  Nelson,  who,  about  two  years  after 
(1698),  produced  his  first  devotional  work,  so  well 
known  under  the  title  of  The  Practice  of  True 
Devotion^  in  relation  to  the  End  as  well  as  the  Means 
of  Religion;  with  an  Office  for  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion. The  preface,  now  generally  omitted  in  the 
editions  of  that  work,  at  once  shews  the  source  and 
extent  of  the  evils  which  he  sought  to  remedy,  as 
well  as  his  method  of  doing  so. 

"  The  present  divided  state  of  Christianity  is  so 
melancholy  a  consideration  to  all  pious  and  good 
men  who  thoroughly  apprehend  the  dreadful  con- 

1  Some  further  idea  may  be  obtained  of  what  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  latitudinarian  party  in  this  convocation,  from  a 
document,  drawn  up  by  Tillotson,  entitled  "  Concessions  which 
will  probably  be  made  by  the  Church  of  England  for  the  Union 
of  Protestants."     It  is  printed  in  Birch's  Life,  page  168.     The 
documents  connected  with  this  attempted  revision  are  given  by 
Dr.  Cardwell  in  his  History  of  Conferences,  chap.  x.  p.  426. 

2  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  iv.  p.  177 ;  also 
Kettlewell's  Life,  pp.  228,  397,  400. 
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sequences  of  it,  that  they  do  not  more  frequently 
lament,  than  they  do  most  fervently  beg  of  God  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  those  unhappy  divisions  that 
prevail  in  the  world,  and  labour  as  earnestly  in 
their  several  stations  to  suggest  such  methods  as 
may  prove  most  effectual  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  faith,  and  may  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  re- 
concile the  minds  of  men  to  one  another. 

"  It  is  but  too  manifest  that  among  the  many 
visible  ill  effects  of  parties,  we  may  reasonably 
reckon,  as  a  very  considerable  one,  the  great  de- 
cay of  the  spirit  and  life  of  devotion ;  for,  while 
men  are  so  deeply  concerned  for  their  several 
schemes,  and  pursue  them  with  the  vigour  of  their 
minds,  and  the  bent  of  their  affections,  the  solid  and 
the  substantial  part  of  religion  is  apt  to  evaporate, 
and  4  charity,  the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all 
virtues,  without  which  whosoever  liveth  is  counted 
dead  before  God,'  is  but  too  frequently  made  a 
sacrifice  to  those  differences  that  divide  us.  Not 
that  any  one  should  forbear  contending  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  (Jude  3),  according 
to  the  exhortation  of  the  holy  apostle;  but  that 
they  should  remember,  as  the  same  inspired  writer 
advises,  when  they  build  up  themselves  on  their 
most  holy  faith,  that  they  pray  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  keep  themselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking 
for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eter- 
nal life  (ver.  20,  21). 

"In  order,  therefore,  to  give  some  stop  to  this 
growing  evil,  the  following  method  of  devotion  is 
recommended  to  the  constant  practice  of  all  such 
Christians  who  are  not  willing  to  content  them- 
selves with  only  a  form  of  godliness,  and  who  are 
not  desirous  to  be  found  among  the  number  of 
those  that  go  such  a  sauntering  pace  towards  hea- 
ven, as  if  they  were  indifferent  whether  they  arrived 
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or  not  at  those  mansions  of  bliss ;  the  design  where- 
of is,  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  great  duties  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  give  them  hints  how  to  exercise  the 
same  in  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions;  and, 
moreover,  to  press  them  to  a  frequent  and  serious 
use  of  the  means  of  grace,  with  that  aim  and  pur- 
pose, that  they  may  be  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  their  minds. 

"  To  make  these  more  effectual,  in  the  latter  part 
are  added  prayers  for  the  closet,  and  for  the  family, 
and  at  the  holy  communion,  and  upon  other  occa- 
sions that  require  our  address  to  God ;  and  the 
whole  contrived  in  so  short  a  compass  that  it  might 
be  easily  purchased  by  the  poorer  sort,  for  whose 
use  this  undertaking  was  chiefly  engaged  in,  and  to 
whose  salvation  I  beg  of  God  it  may  prove  effectual." 

Whatever  good  such  a  treatise  as  this  might  be 
calculated  to  effect,  no  single  efforts,  however  vigor- 
ous, would  be  sufficient  to  repel  the  torrent  of  evil 
which  was  overspreading  the  land.  On  the  prin- 
ciple that  union  is  strength,  several  pious  Church- 
men formed  themselves  into  societies,  whose  name 
sufficiently  indicates  the  object  which  they  had  in 
view,  —  Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners. 
These  societies,  probably  the  first  religious  societies 
in  England,  imposed  upon  their  members  a  regular 
conformity  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
They  reverently  observed  festivals  and  fasts,  par- 
took frequently  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  ob- 
served many  rules  very  serviceable  "  to  revive  that 
true  spirit  of  Christianity  which  was  so  much  the 
glory  of  primitive  times."1  In  addition  to  this,  they 
enforced  the  laws  enacted  against  immorality  and 
profaneness,  and  threw  the  part  of  the  fine  given 
by  law  to  the  informers  into  a  stock  of  charity. 

Shortly  after  the  institution  of  these  societies, 
1  Preface  to  Festivals  and  Fasts. 
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the  venerable  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge had  its  origin,  the  first  meeting  having  been 
held  in  London  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  March, 
1698.  There  were  only  five  members  present  on 
that  occasion ;  but  the  number  soon  afterwards  in- 
creased to  about  forty,  the  oldest  manuscript  mi- 
nute-book in  the  possession  of  the  society  contain- 
ing an  engagement  signed  by  that  number,  to  "  meet 
together,  as  often  as  we  conveniently  can,  to  consult 
(under  the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence  and  as- 
sistance) how  we  may  be  able,  by  due  and  lawful 
methods,  to  promote  Christian  knowledge." 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
the  Society  was  separated  into  two  branches ;  one 
of  which,  under  the  title  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  was  incor- 
porated by  a  charter  dated  June  16,  1701,  and  had 
entrusted  to  its  care  the  promotion  of  true  religion, 
and  the  establishment  of  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  these  two  venerable  socie- 
ties, which,  from  this  small  beginning,  have  proved  a 
blessing  almost  to  the  whole  world.  May  they  long 
continue  the  deserved  objects  of  every  Christian's 
support ! 

One  may  readily  suppose  that  a  man  like  Ro- 
bert Nelson  would  zealously  co-operate  in  these 
good  works.  He  was  accordingly  admitted  a  sub- 
scribing member  of  eight  pounds  a  year  to  the  for- 
mer society,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1699  j1  and,  as  will 

1  The  first  mention  of  Nelson's  name  in  the  records  of  the 
Society  occurs  8th  June,  1 699,  as  follows  : — "  Mr.  Nelson  pro- 
posed the  first  time."  On  the  19th  June,  1699,  he  was  pro- 
posed a  second  time ;  when  it  was  "  ordered,  that  Dr.  Bray 
and  Mr.  Melmoth  do  inquire  concerning  him."  22d  June, 
1699  :  "  Mr.  Nelson  approved  of."  His  first  attendance  as  a 
member  was  on  the  29th  of  June. 
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be  seen,  continued  during  the  whole  of  his  life  one 
of  its  warmest  and  most  able  supporters.1  On  the 
21st  November,  1701,  he  was,  along  with  fourteen 
other  distinguished  characters,  elected  a  member  of 
the  Propagation  Society.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
minutes  of  the  institution  during  the  last  century 
are  too  meagre  to  afford  any  particulars  of  Nelson's 
connexion  with  it,  beyond  the  fact  of  his  name  ap- 
pearing among  those  present. 

About  this  time,  also,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  rendering  essential  service  to  the  widow  of  his 
friend  Tillotson.  This  exemplary  woman  having, 
by  the  death  of  her  husband's  nephew,  whom  she 
had  entrusted  with  considerable  sums  of  money, 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  much  embarrassment, 
from  which  the  400/.  annuity  granted  by  govern- 
ment being  found  insufficient  to  extricate  her,  ap- 
plication was  made  by  Nelson  and  others  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Somers  on  her  behalf;  in  consequence 
of  which  her  pension  was  increased  to  600/.  per 
annum.  The  following  is  Nelson's  letter  to  his 
lordship  on  the  subject : — 

"Mv  LORD, —  I  took  the  liberty  to  put  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  mind  of  that  fa- 
vourable answer  your  lordship  procured  from  the 
king  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Tillotson's  affairs,  in  hopes 
that  he  would  lay  some  proposals  before  his  majesty 
for  his  royal  approbation,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
necessity  of  Mrs.  Tillotson's  circumstances,  and 
that  they  might  be  despatched  before  the  king's 
departure:  since,  as  I  apprehend,  matters  of  this 
nature  suffer  extremely  by  delay,  and  meet  with  the 
best  success  when  the  sense  of  their  fitness  makes 
the  deepest  impression. 

1  The  year  after  his  election  (8th  Aug.  1700),  he  was  en- 
trusted with  applications  in  behalf  of  the  society  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York. 
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"  The  distance  I  live  from  town,  and  the  aver- 
sion 1  have  to  be  troublesome  to  great  men,  makes 
me  ignorant  of  what  progress  Mr.  Chancellor  has 
made ;  though  I  must  own  he  expressed  great  zeal  to 
the  memory  of  the  archbishop,  and  professed  much 
readiness  and  inclination  to  serve  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

"  Your  lordship's  generous  procedure  emboldens 
me  to  solicit  the  continuance  of  your  favour;  being 
confident  that  your  lordship  will  receive  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  from  seeing  that  finished  which 
your  lordship's  great  goodness  has  given  a  birth  to. 
And  if  Mr.  Montagu  wants  any  incitement  besides 
your  lordship's  example,  your  lordship's  constant 
owning  Mrs.  Tillotson's  cause  will  be  an  argument 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  I  have  all  the  respect 
imaginable  for  your  lordship's  post  and  character ; 
but  I  must  profess,  it  is  the  experience  of  your 
lordship's  personal  merit  which  creates  the  pro- 
foundest  respect  of 

"  Your  lordship's 
"  Most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  July  1698.     BlacJcheath.  NELSON."1 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  Nelson's  so- 
ciety was  much  courted  by  eminent  foreigners  du- 
ring his  residence  abroad.  Among  these,  the  cele- 
brated Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  before  alluded  to, 
was  not  the  least  distinguished,  being,  according  to 
Nelson,  one  of  the  politest  writers  of  the  age,  and 
very  much  esteemed  in  France  for  his  great  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  his  good  sense.  Four  years  after  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Bull's  famous  Judicium  Ecclesia 
Catholicce,  Nelson  forwarded  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
French  bishop,  who  had,  upon  several  occasions, 
expressed  to  Nelson  his  great  value  and  esteem  for 

1  See  Birch's  Life,  p.  348. 
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the  doctor's  learning  and  judgment ;  "  so  that  I 
thought  it  not  unlikely,"  says  he,  "  that  his  lord- 
ship would  give  a  favourable  reception  to  this  pro- 
duction, which  was  very  acceptable  to  many  other 
learned  men."1  In  this  supposition,  as  the  follow- 
ing letter  in  acknowledgment  of  the  work  proves, 
Nelson  was  not  mistaken  : — 

"  St.  Gennaine  en  Laye,  24th  July,  1700. 
"  I  received,  sir,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  the  hon- 
our of  your  letter  from  Blackheath,  near  London, 
dated  the  18th  of  July  of  the  last  year,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  you  sent  me  Dr.  Bull's  book  entitled 
Judicium  Ecclesice  Catholic^  &c.  I  must  first,  sir, 
acquaint  you,  that  the  sight  of  your  hand  and  name 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  joy,  and  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  this  testimony  of  your  re- 
membrance." 

The  bishop  then  proceeds  to  express  his  admira- 
tion of  the  treatise  itself ;  and,  after  describing  it  as 
admirable,  and  observing  that  the  matter  could  not 
be  explained  with  greater  harmony  and  greater  judg- 
ment, he  desires  Nelson  to  inform  the  author  of  this 
opinion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  unfeigned  con- 
gratulations of  all  the  clergy  of  France  assembled  at 
St.  Germaine,  for  the  service  he  had  done  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  in  so  well  defending  her  determination 
of  the  necessity  of  believing  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
of  God.  The  bishop  then  proceeds  to  mention  his 
surprise,  that  any  one  who  speaks  so  advantageously 
of  the  Church  can  continue  a  moment  without  ac- 
knowledging her,  and  wishes  to  be  informed  what 
the  writer  means  by  the  term  "  Catholic  Church." 
The  bishop  concludes  by  expressing  his  joy  at  the 
good  account  sent  of  Nelson's  wife,  whom  he  no 
doubt  considered  his  convert. 

'  Life  of  Bull,  p.  383,  ed.  1713. 
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To  this  letter  Bull  eventually  wrote,  as  requested, 
a  long  reply,  afterwards  published  by  Nelson,  under 
the  title  of  The  Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  relation  to  Ecclesiastical  Government,  the  Rule  of 
Faith,  and  Form  of  Divine  Worship :  in  Answer  to 
the  Bishop  of  Meaux  s  Queries, — in  which  he  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  Roman  Church  and  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  are  not  convertible  terms;  proclaims 
the  great  danger  of  their  salvation  who  live  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  shews  that 
the  infallible  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
Council  of  Nice,  or  any  other  general  council,  is 
no  argument  for  that  communion.  Dr.  Bull  then 
explains  what  is  meant  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  concludes  with  exposing  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  faith  and  practice.1 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  progress  of  such 
a  controversy  between  disputants  of  such  acknow- 
ledged piety  and  learning  might  have  been  attended 
with  important  results,  that  Bossuet  died  just  after 
Bull's  answer  had  been  sent  to  Nelson,  to  be  for- 
warded by  him  to  the  bishop ;  and  hence  he  never 
received  it.  He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
17041,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  of  Meaux. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  most  distinguished 
prelates  of  France,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced 
on  the  occasion.  The  same  honour  was  paid  to 
his  memory  in  the  College  of  Navarre,  where  Car- 
dinal Noialles  performed  the  pontifical  ceremonies. 
Even  at  Rome,  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
Chevalier  Maffei  celebrated  his  death  by  an  oration 
pronounced  before  cardinals,  prelates,  and  other 
eminent  men.  Never,  indeed,  was  any  divine  more 

1  The  celebrated  Charles  Leslie, — "one  Leslie,"  as  Burnet 
complacently  calls  him, — also  wrote  a  reply  to  Bossuet's  letter, 
entitled  "  The  True  Notion  of  the  Catholic  Church :  in  a  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux." 

A  A  2 
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honoured  in  life,  or  more  lamented  in  death,  by  the 
Romish  Church,  than  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  is 
considered  by  the  Romanists  to  have  been  the  last 
of  the  fathers.  Although  this  is  too  extravagant 
praise,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  who  could  boast 
Nelson  and  Bull  among  his  eulogists,  must  have 
been  no  ordinary  man. 

Nelson  was  now  engaged  in  preparing  his  well- 
known  book  on  the  Festivals  and  Pasts,  the  most 
laborious  and  important  of  his  literary  undertakings. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  not  inactive  in  more  practical 
matters;  least  of  all  was  he  indifferent  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  religious  societies  before  alluded  to. 
This  is  evident  from  the  following  letters,  now  first 
printed  from  the  Harleian  manuscript  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  which  at  this  time  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Wanley,  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  the  secretaryship  of  the  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  Society,  upon  whose  earlier  pro- 
ceedings they  throw  considerable  light,  and  testify 
to  the  anxiety  with  which  Nelson  watched  over  its 
interests.  They  also  abound  in  those  traits  of  indivi- 
duality and  brief  recital  of  personal  incident  which 
give  so  great  a  charm  to  the  letters  of  eminent  men, 
rendering  them  at  once  the  fairest  transcripts  of  their 
character,  and  the  most  pleasing  relics  of  their  la- 
bours. Mr.  Wanley,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathanael 
Wanley,  vicar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Coven- 
try, was  born  in  that  parish,  March  21,  1671.  The 
time  which  he  could  spare  from  the  trade  to  which 
his  father  placed  him,  was  employed  in  turning  over 
old  MSS.  and  copying  the  various  hands,  by  which 
he  acquired  an  uncommon  facility  in  distinguishing 
their  dates.  Attracting  the  notice  of  Dr.  Lloyd, 
his  diocesan,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  Dr.  Mill  was  then  principal,  whom 
he  greatly  assisted  in  his  collations  of  the  New 
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Testament.  While  at  Oxford,  he  made  large  ex- 
tracts from  the  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and  projected 
several  literary  works.  On  leaving  the  University, 
he  travelled  over  the  kingdom  in  search  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS.  at  Hickes'  desire,  and  drew  up  the 
catalogue  of  them  in  the  doctor's  Thesaurus.  His 
subsequent  career  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  He 
had  recently  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  Society, 
when  Nelson  wrote  to  him  the  following  letters : — 

"  SIR,  —  You  are  so  well  qualified  to  serve  the 
Society  whose  prosperity  I  am  most  zealously  con- 
cerned for,  that  as  that  engaged  me  first  in  your 
interest,  so  it  will  alwaies  incline  me  to  favour  and 
promote  it ;  and  if  I  find  upon  any  occasions  some 
of  our  members  less  sensible  of  it,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  set  your  merit  in  a  true  light.  I  perfectly  see 
the  difficulties  you  contend  wlh  and  hope  a  little 
time,  with  the  help  of  yr  patience  and  prudent  con- 
duct, will  entirely  master  them.  I  am  very  glad  you 
go  thro'  wth  settling  the  correspondence  upon  a 
good  foot :  the  putting  it  into  a  right  method  may 
cause  some  present  trouble,  but  the  future  ease  and 
advantage  will  sufficiently  recompence  it.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  transmitting  to  me  the 
transactions  of  the  Society. 

"  lam 
"  Yr  ffaithfull  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"  April  ye  3d,  1 701.  "  NELSON. 

"  Woodcote. 

"  To  Mr.  Humfrey  Wanley,  at  Mr.  Pleahill's, 
at  ye  Chirurgeons'  Arms,  in  Castle  Yard, 
Holborn,  London." 

"  SIR, — The  advantage  of  your  correspondence 
keeps  me  acquainted  with  ye  affairs  of  the  Society ; 
and  even  distance  will  not  be  able  to  make  me  a 
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stranger,  so  long  as  I  enjoy  ye  satisfaction  of  your 
letters.  What  you  hint  concerning  ye  management 
of  ye  correspondence,  I  think  very  reasonable ;  and, 
if  1  mistake  not,  I  made  a  motion,  some  time  since, 
that  letters  of  less  importance  should  be  immediately 
answered  by  yrself ;  and  I  alwaies  hoped,  that,  by 
degrees,  that  whole  affair  would  become  your  parti- 
cular province ;  and  therefore  I  wish,  that,  instead  of 
sending  letters  to  Mr.  Ffrank,  yr  time  had  been  em- 
ployed in  drawing  up  answers  yourself,  whom  I  think 
very  capable  of  discharging  yl  employment;  and  till 
the  secretary  and  his  assistant  entirely  manage  that 
charge  themselves,  I  despair  of  seeing  that  matter 
free  from  great  confusion.  The  expedient  for  ye 
Bishop  of  Chester's  not  making  an  annual  payment 
according  to  his  subscription,  is  of  ye  same  nature 
of  that  wch  I  proposed  for  the  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter's  withdrawing  some  of  his;  tho'  I  hope  these 
methods  will  be  but  rarely  used,  and  I  am  sorry  we 
have  precedents  of  this  nature  from  the  clergy  of 
the  superior  order,  who  have  newly  opened  a  gap 
wch  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence.  I  am  very 
sensible  of  ye  trouble  you  give  yourself  upon  my 
account,  wch  shall  alwaies  be  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged by 

"  Sir, 

"  Yr  humble  servant, 

"  April  19^,  1701.  "  NELSON. 

"  Woodcote,  Sir  Berkeley  Lucy's.1 

"  To  Mr.  Humfrey  Wanley,  at  yc  Chirurgeons' 
Arms,  in  Castle  Yard,  Holborn,  London." 

"  SIR, — My  return  to  Blackheath  the  beginning 
of  this  week  will  put  an  end  to  your  trouble  for  the 
present,  and  give  me  an  opportunity  to  return  you 
my  thanks  for  the  advantages  of  yr  correspondence. 

1  The  son  of  Nelson's  wife  by  her  former  husband. 
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I  hope  to  attend  yr  next  meeting1  after  to-morrow, 
when  I  will  be  sure  to  pay  my  quarterly  subscription. 
"  I  think  ye  resolutions  of  ye  Society  upon  that 
head  highly  necessary;  for  if  we  once  suffer  our 
members  to  run  far  in  arrears,  we  may  find  the  re- 
covery of  ym  difficult. 

"  I  am,  with  great  sincerity, 

"  Your  ffaithfull  friend  and  servant, 

"  April  27th,  1701.  "  NELSON. 

"  Woodcote. 

"  To  Mr.  Humfrey  Wanley,  at  Mr.  Pleahill's, 
at  ye  Chirurgeons'  Arms,  in  Castle  Yard, 
Holborn,  London." 

"  SIR, — I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  why  Mr. 
C.2  should  trouble  the  Society  with  his  complaints: 
personal  matters  are  not  very  proper  subjects  for  our 
debates.  I  must  confess  I  have  that  opinion  of  your 
conduct,  as  to  believe  that  it  will  alwaies  be  seasoned 
with  piety  and  prudence.  I  am  sorry  if  I  said  any 
thing  to  discourage  an  attempt  wch  yr  friends  thought 
might  be  successfull :  I  spoke  according  to  my  ap- 
prehensions of  that  matter ;  and  I  cannot  yet  ima- 
gine but  that  so  considerable  a  post  must  require 
the  whole  man.  The  service  you  pay  the  worthy 
Dean  of  Worcester  [Dr.  Hickes]  encreases  ye  value 
and  esteem  I  have  for  you ;  for  I  think  he  may  be 
deservedly  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  the  great  men 
of  this  age.  I  beg  he  may  have  my  most  humble 
service.  I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  the 
constant  account  I  have  received  from  you.  The 
next  meeting  I  design  to  attend ;  but  shall  take  no 
notice  of  what  you  have  communicated  to  me.  I 

1  The  meetings  of  the  Society  were  at  this  time  held  weekly. 

2  Mr.  Chamberlan.     This  gentleman  had  preceded  Wanley 
in  the  secretaryship  of  the  Society,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
Oct.  31,  1699. 
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shall  be  at  Blackheath  on  Friday  next :  if  any  ad- 
vices are  necessary  for  yr  service,  I  hope  to  find  them 
there. 

"  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

"  Woodco.  "  NELSON. 

"  20th  May,  1701. 

"  To  Mr.  Humfrey  Wanley,  at  Mr.  Plea- 
hill's,  at  the  Chirurgeons'  Arms,  Castle 
Yard,  Holborn." 

After  some  months,  he  is  again  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  secretary. 

"  SIR, — I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend 
next  Tuesday :  the  dark  nights  will  not  favour  my 
return.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  convey  my  contri- 
bution ;  and  think  the  method  of  calling  upon  the 
members  for  their  subscription  every  quarter  very 
necessary. 

"  I  shall  alwaies  be  ready  to  promote  any  design 
that  is  agreeable  to  your  inclination  or  interest ;  and 
though  my  advice  in  the  present  affair  can  be  of 
little  consequence,  when  you  have  the  advantage  of 
the  worthy  Dean's  understanding,  yet  what  help  my 
assistance  can  give,  shall  be  zealously  employed  for 
your  service.  In  order  to  this,  I  beg  you  to  procure 
me  the  names  of  the  seven  commissioners ;  and  I 
will,  by  myself  or  friends,  dispose  them  to  support 
yr  pretensions. 

"  Pray,  let  Dean  Hicks  know  that  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  Bishop  Fframpton,  who  saies  all  the 
stories  yl  are  told  of  him  in  print  are  wicked  lyes. 
He  has  taken  no  oath,  nor  has  any  been  offered  him  ; 
neither  has  he  any  aimes  or  hopes  of  any  prefer- 
ments— his  own,  out  of  which  he  was  cast,  or  any 
better.  The  best  in  England,  or  in  Europe,  are  not 
able  to  move  him  in  the  least :  his  hopes  are  placed 
on  things  above,  not  beneath.  I  give  you  his  own 
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words,  and  all  that  he  writ  me  concerning  my  en- 
quiry.    My  humble  service  to  ye  Dean. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant, 
"  Oct  ISth,  1701.  "  NELSON. 

"  Blackheath. 

"  To  Mr.  Humphrey  Wanley,  at  Mr.  Plea- 
hill's,  at  ye  Surgeons'  Arms,  in  Castle 
Yard,  Holborn." 

[There  is  a  note  to  the  above  letter  in  Mr. 
Wanley 's  handwriting,  viz.  "  I  believe  Mr.  Nelson 
meant  the  names  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cottonian 
Library."1] 

121.  "  SIR, — I  pray,  do  me  the  favour  to  send 
me  ye  minutes  of  the  last  four  meetings,  as  well  as 
those  of  this  day,  that  I  may  not  be  a  stranger  to 
the  affairs  of  ye  Society  :  my  long  absence  has  been 
partly  occasioned  by  a  severe  fit  of  ye  gout  in  both 
my  feet,  under  wch  I  labour  at  present.  I  was 
seized  from  my  own  home,  and  continue  at  ye 
Countess  Dowager  of  Berkeley's,  at  Cranford  in 
Middlesex,  where  the  penny  post  reaches.  Pardon 
this  trouble  from 

"  Yr  affectionate  friend  and  serv1, 

"  NELSON. 

"  To  Mr.  Humfrey  Wanley,  at  Mr.  Plea- 
hill's,  a  Chirurgeon,  in  Castle  Yard, 
Holborn." 

1  Nelson  endeavoured  to  procure  for  Wanley  the  office  of 
librarian  to  this  Library,  which  was  founded  by  bir  Robert 
Cotton,  who  died  May  6,  1631 — an  expensive  and  indefatigable 
labour  of  upwards  of  forty  years.  It  was  much  augmented  by 
his  son  and  grandson.  In  1712  the  Cottonian  Library  was 
removed  to  Essex  House;  and  in  1730  to  a  house  purchased 
by  the  Crown,  in  Little  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  where  a 
fire  happening,  it  was  much  damaged.  In  1753  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  British  Museum.  In  1703  Wanley  and  others 
were  engaged  to  prepare  a  report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Library. 
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122.  "  MR.  WANLEY, — I  am  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  Society  next  Thursday,  and  must  beg 
the  favour  of  you  to  secure  some  member  to  take 
my  place :]   I  give  you  this  timely  notice,  that  you 
may  provide  for  it  at  your  leisure.     I  should  be 
glad,  if  the  Dean  of  Chichester's  affairs  would  give 
him  leave  to  serve  the   Society  at  next   meeting. 
'Twould  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  because  there 
are  some  particular  minutes  that  may  deserve  his 
consideration.     I  shall  acknowledge  it  as  a  favour, 
and  the  Society  will  have  reason  to  thank  me  for 
providing  so  much  better  for  them  than  they  have 
done  for  themselves.     Pray  let  me  hear  from  you 
upon  this  subject. 

"  I  am  your  ever  humble  servant, 
"March  17,  170*.    Blackheath.  "NELSON. 

"  To  Mr.  Humphrey  Wanley,  at  v6 
Two  Mortars,  in  Haymarket." 

[On  the  back,  "  Post-paid :"  with  the  postmark,  "  1  Peny."] 

123.  "  MR.  WANLEY, — I  send  you  the  enclosed 
letter  from  Mr.  Bennet,   Rector  of  St.  James's  in 
Colchester,  whereby  you  will  perceive  he  accepts  of 
the  correspondence,  tho'  his  modesty  and  humility 
incline  him  to  think  himself  not  sufficiently  qualified 
for  the  discharge  of  it.     Pray  consider  whether  that 
part  of  the  circular  letter  which  relates  to  the  planta- 
tions ought  not  to  be  dropt,  since  there  is  now  a 
corporation  established  for  that  purpose.    If  I  should 
not  be  at  ye  next  meeting,  propose  it  to  ye  conside- 
ration of  ye  Society.    I  find  some  are  of  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Mauningham,  in  reference  to  the  etymology 
of  Maundy  Thursday.    Being  the  day  our  B.  Saviour 
instituted  ye  B.  Sacrament,  He  left  that  great  com- 
mand to  them  of  commemorating  Him  in  that  action, 
and  that  therefore  was  called  dies  mandati :  tho' 

1  He  was  now  frequently  appointed  chairman  for  the  month. 
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Spelman  derives  it,  with  much  greater  probability, 
from  the  French  word  mande,  wch  signifies  sportula, 
quasi  dies  sportularum  ;  it  being  the  custome  of  the 
kings  of  Ffrance,  when  they  washt  the  feet  of  the 
poor  upon  that  day,  to  be  very  charitable  in  the 
distribution  of  their  alms.  When  I  hear  from  Mr. 
Bull,  you  shall  be  sure  to  know  his  thoughts  about 
the  correspondence.  I  wish  you  a  good  and  a 
merry  Easter;  and  that,  with  a  great  many  com- 
mendable qualities,  you  may  preserve  the  exercise 
of  all  Christian  virtues,  in  wch  are  laid  the  surest 
foundation  of  our  happiness. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Yr  most  ffaithfull  ffriend  and  servant, 
"  April  7,  1702.  "  NELSON. 

"  BlacJcheath. 

"  Since  I  have  writ,  Mr.  Bull's  letter  is  come  to 
my  hands,  and  I  send  it  to  you. 

"  To  Mr.  Humphrey  Wanley,  at  his 
lodgings,  at  ye  Two  Bleu  Mor- 
tars, in  Hay  market." 

125.  "  SIR, — I  shall  be  very  ready  to  comply 
with  your  desire,  and  only  beg  the  deferring  of  it  till 
my  return.  My  wife  is  at  home,  and  she  does  not 
know  how  to  supply  the  want  of  it  in  my  absence. 
I  am  sorry  Mr.  Chamberlan  continues  to  give  you 
so  much  uneasiness:  he  is  resolved  to  make  your 
patience  as  conspicuous  as  your  other  good  qualities. 
If  you  want  a  correspondent  for  Bath,  methinks 
Archdeacon  Clement,  who  lives  here  upon  the  place, 
might  be  very  proper  for  that  purpose.  My  humble 
service  to  our  friends. 

"  Yr  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
"  Bath,  May  y*  IZth,  1702.  "  NELSON." 

Note  by  Mr.  Wanley. 
"  I  believe  this  was  for  his  picture,  which  I  de- 

B  B 
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sired  to  have  copied  for  myself;  and  was  afterward 
done. 

"  To  Mr.  Humfrey  Wanley,  at  the 
New  Pestle's  and  Mortar's,  in 
the  Haymarket,  London." 

132.  "MR.  WANLEY,  — Pray  bring  the  transla- 
tion of  Ostervald's1  original  with  you  to-morrow  to 
Sergeant  Hook's,  that  I  may  carry  them  home  with 
me  ;  for  I  have  prevailed  with  Dr.  Stanhope  to  re- 
vise it,  and  have  promised  my  assistance. 

"  Yr  humble  servant, 

"  5th  May,  1703.  "  NELSON. 

"  To  Mr.  Wanley,  at  Mr.  Berenclow's, 
in  New  Street,  Fetter  Lane." 

Soon  after  the  Feast  of  All-Saints,  1703,  appeared 
the  Companion  for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  with  Collects  and  Prayers 
for  each  Solemnity, — the  best  companion,  as  it  has 
been  happily  described,  to  the  services  of  her  sanc- 
tuary ;  the  most  popular  and  connecting  link  be- 
tween her  and  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ ;  the 
most  devotional  in  its  spirit,  and  simply  intelligible 
and  practical  in  its  details, — that  any  son  of  hers 
has  produced.  It  was  published,  as  is  stated  by  the 
author  in  his  preface,  "  as  an  attempt  to  rescue  the 
festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Church  of  England,  not 
only  from  the  prejudices  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
reconciled  themselves  to  her  constitution,  but  chiefly 
from  the  contempt  and  neglect  of  such  as  profess 
themselves  her  obedient  members,  who  own  her 
authority  in  indifferent  things,  and  who,  upon  all 
occasions,  praise  and  extol  the  piety  and  usefulness 
of  such  institutions ;  and,  further,  humbly  to  offer 

1  This  was  Ostervald's  Catechism.  From  a  minute  dated 
May  (J,  1703,  we  find  that  "  Mr.  Nelson  and  Dr.  Stanhope 
were  desired  to  revise  the  whole  copy  of  this  book,  before  it  be 
committed  to  the  press." 
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such  aid  and  assistance  to  well-disposed  minds,  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  improve  all  these  holy  sea- 
sons, to  the  advantage  of  their  immortal  souls,  and 
to  the  securing  that  eternal  rest  that  remains  to  the 
people  of  God."1  This  work  obtained  for  its  author 
universal  commendation.  A  few  weeks  after  its 
publication,  we  find  the  following  notice  of  it  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society:  — 
"Mr.  Brewster  (23d  December,  1703)  acquainted 
the  Society  that  Mr.  Nelson  had  lately  published  a 
book,  entitled  A  Companion  for  the  Festivals  and 
Pasts  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  that  in  the 
preface  he  had  made  very  honourable  mention  of 
the  religious  societies,  and  vindicated  them  from  the 
objections  made  against  them.  And  the  book  being 
produced,  the  paragraphs  relating  thereunto  were 
read.  Resolved,  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety be  given  to  Mr.  Nelson  for  the  composing  and 
printing  his  said  excellent  treatise,  and  particularly 
for  what  now  was  read ;  and  that  Sir  John  Philips 
and  Mr.  Brewster  be  desired  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  same."2  In  a  passage,  written  two  years  after  its 
publication,  Dr.  Hickes  mentions  Mr.  Nelson  "  as  a 
gentleman  whose  great  worth  and  talents  are  known 
every  where  by  his  most  excellent  book  of  the  Festi- 
vals and  Fasts  of  the  Church,  which  is  received  with 
the  highest  commendation  in  all  places.  For,  be- 
sides the  acceptance  which  it  hath  in  a  short  time 
found  at  home  in  so  many  editions,  it  is  now  trans- 
lating abroad3  into  several  foreign  languages,  for 

1  Preface,  31st  ed.  1811. 

2  On  the  13th  January  following,  it  was  agreed,  "  that  the 
treasurer  do  deliver  a  copy  to  the  stewards  of  each  of  the  reli- 
gious societies,  at  their  quarterly  meeting."     14th  July,  170CJ  : 
it  is  recorded  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  (Sharp)  returned 
his  thanks  in  a  particular  manner  to  Mr.  Nelson  for  the  same. 

3  See  preface  to  Hickes' s  letters  between  himself  and  a 
popish  priest.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  minute  of 
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the  benefit  of  the  public  where  those  languages  are 
spoken."  About  seventy  years  afterwards,  Dr.  John- 
son speaks  of  the  work  as  being  a  most  valuable 
help  to  devotion,  and  as  having  had  the  greatest 
sale  of  any  book  ever  printed  in  England,  except 
the  Bible.1  Mr.  Wheatley  also,  in  recommending 
this  production  of  "  the  most  excellent  and  learned" 
author,  informs  his  reader,  that  he  may  in  it  "  not 
only  satisfy  his  curiosity  as  to  the  remains  we  have 
in  history  concerning  those  blessed  saints  whose 
virtues  we  commemorate,  but  he  will  also  be  sup- 
plied with  proper  meditations  and  devotions  for  each 
day :  a  book,  which  next  to  the  Bible,  and  Common 
Prayer,  and  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  I  would  heartily 
recommend,  as  the  most  useful  one  I  know,  to  all 
sincere  members  of  the  Church  of  England."2  In 
later  times,  Bishop  Hobart  caused  it  to  be  reprinted 
in  America,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  there ; 
while  the  numberless  editions  which  are  being  called 
for  in  England,  shew  that  it  is  even  increasing  in 
the  estimation  of  pious  Churchmen.  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  eccentric  clergymen  residing 
in  the  flats  of  Essex,  who  two  or  three  years  ago 
presented  a  memorial3  for  its  removal  from  the  very 
society  for  which  it  was  chiefly  written,  few  words  of 
censure  have  been  heard  against  it.  And  how  many 
godly  men  have  been  aided  by  it  in  communing  on 
earth  with  those  saints  of  God,  with  whom  they  are 
now  in  paradise,  anticipating  a  still  closer  union  in 
heaven  I 

the  Christian  Knowledge  Society :— ' '  22d  Feb.  1 704.  Another 
(letter)  from  Mr.  Ostervald  of  Neufchatel,  importing  that  Mr. 
Scherer,  of  St.  Gall,  is  translating  Mr.  Nelson's  book  of  the 
Fasts  and  Festivals." 

1  Boswell's  Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  346. 

2  Wheatley's  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  p.  257. 

3  See  British  Critic,  no.  xlv.  art.  6. 
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The  following  minutes  of  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society  shew,  that  when  this  work  appeared 
its  author  was  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of 
that  institution:  — "  llth  Nov.  1703.  Mr.  Nelson 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Nelson  laid  on  the  table  a  dan- 
gerous libel,  entitled  The  Principles  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  Explained?  and  acquainted 
them  with  the  ill  principles  contained  and  suggested 
therein ;  and  also,  that  he  had  already  taken  care 
to  send  one  of  them  to  a  minister  of  state,  with  a 
letter,  desiring  him  to  take  cognisance  of  the  matter, 
and  care  to  find  out  and  punish  the  author  and 
printer.  For  which  information  the  Society  re- 
turned him  thanks."  On  the  18th  of  November  he 
was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  take  steps  for 
establishing  lending-libraries  in  Wales ;  an  object  in 
which  he  ever  took  the  greatest  interest,  and  which 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  suggestion  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Bull,  then  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff. 

A  few  days  after  this  time  (27th  November)  the 
southern  part  of  England  was  visited  by  the  most 
violent  storms  both  by  sea  and  land,  that,  according 
to  Burnet,  "  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man. 
The  city  of  London  was  so  shaken  with  it,  that 
people  were  generally  afraid  of  being  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  their  houses :  some  houses  fell  and  crushed 
their  masters  to  death  :  great  hurt  was  done  in  the 
southern  part  of  England,  little  happening  in  the 
north,  where  the  storm  was  not  so  violent.  There 
was  a  great  fall  of  trees,  chiefly  of  elms,  that  were 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  We  had  at  that  time  the 
best  part  of  our  naval  force  upon  the  sea,  which 
filled  all  people  with  great  apprehensions  of  an  irre- 
parable loss;  and,  indeed,  if  the  storm  had  not  been 
at  its  height  at  full  flood,  and  in  a  spring-tide,  the 

1  To  this  work  Nelson  published  a  reply  ;  but  the  writer 
regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  procure  it. 

B   B   "2 
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loss  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  nation.  It  was 
so  considerable,  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  men-of-war 
were  cast  away,  in  which  1500  seamen  perished; 
few  merchantmen  were  lost ;  such  as  were  driven  to 
sea  were  safe ;  some  few  only  were  overset.  Thus 
the  most  threatening  danger  to  which  the  nation 
could  be  exposed  went  off  with  little  damage :  we 
all  saw  our  hazard,  since  the  loss  of  the  fleet  must 
have  been  the  loss  of  the  nation."1  One  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  the  most  inconsiderate  would  not  feel 
a  mingled  emotion  of  awe  and  gratitude  at  this 
merciful  deliverance.  But  so  directly  opposite  was 
the  fact,  that  we  find  Mr.  Melmoth  acquainting  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  (December  9),  "  that 
within  a  few  days  after  the  late  dreadful  storm,  he 
saw  a  playhouse  bill  pasted  up,  inviting  people  to  be 
present  that  evening  at  the  acting  of  a  play  called 
The  Tempest^  which  he  conceived  to  be  done  in  de- 
fiance of  God's  heavy  judgment  upon  us."  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  Society  should  take  the  matter 
up,  and  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  it.  Of 
this  committee  Mr.  Nelson  was  one,  who  read,  along 
with  Mr.  Melmoth,  a  representation  which  he  had 
drawn  up  against  playhouses  ;  for  which  they  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  Society.  At  the  meeting 
on  the  16th,  Nelson  produced  the  eleventh  volume 
of  Tillotson's  Sermons,  and  out  of  sermon  the 
eleventh,  on  Ephesians,  iv.  29,  he  read  the  two  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  against  plays  : — 

"  To  speak  against  them  [plays]  in  general, 
may  be  thought  too  severe,  and  that  which  the  pre- 
sent age  cannot  well  brook,  and  would  not  perhaps 
be  so  just  and  reasonable;  because  it  is  very  possi- 
ble, that  it  might  be  so  framed  and  governed  by 
such  rules,  as  not  only  to  be  innocently  diverting, 
but  instructing  and  useful,  to  put  some  vices  and 
1  Own  Times,  v.  353. 
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follies  out  of  countenance,  which  cannot  perhaps  be 
so  decently  reproved,  nor  so  effectually  exposed  and 
corrected  any  other  way.  But  as  the  stage  now  is, 
they  are  intolerable,  and  not  fit  to  be  permitted  in 
a  civilised,  much  less  in  a  Christian  nation.  They 
do  most  notoriously  minister  both  to  infidelity  and 
vice.  By  the  profaneness  of  them,  they  are  able  to 
instil  bad  principles  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  to 
lessen  the  awe  and  reverence  which  all  men  ought 
to  have  for  God  and  religion ;  and  by  their  lewdness 
they  teach  vice,  and  are  apt  to  infect  the  minds  of 
men,  and  dispose  them  to  lewd  and  dissolute  prac- 
tices. 

"  And  therefore  I  do  not  see  how  any  person, 
pretending  to  sobriety  and  virtue,  and  especially  the 
pure  and  holy  religion  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  can, 
without  great  guilt,  and  open  contradiction  to  his 
holy  profession,  be  present  at  such  lewd  and  im- 
modest plays,  much  less  frequent  them,  as  too  many 
do,  who  yet  would  take  it  very  ill  to  be  shut  out  of 
the  communion  of  Christians,  as  they  would  most 
certainly  have  been  in  the  first  and  purest  ages  of 
Christianity."1 

On  hearing  these  very  judicious  and  apposite 
sentiments,  "  the  committee  agreed,  that  the  said 
paragraphs  might  be  forthwith  printed,  and  dis- 
persed among  ladies  of  quality,  &c.,  with  very  good 
effect.  Also,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  paper 
a  query  might  be  put,  whether  acting  The  Tempest 
upon  the  next  Wednesday  after  the  late  dreadful 
storm,  at  the  new  playhouse  in  Little  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  was  proper  or  seasonable  ?"  To  which  re- 
port the  Society  agreed : 

"  Agreed,  that  Mr.  Nelson   and  Mr.  Melmoth 
be  desired  to  draw  up  reasons  to  this  effect;  and 
that  they,  with  Sir  John  Philips  and  Colonel  Col- 
1  TiUotson's  Works,  vol.  xi.  ed.  1714. 
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Chester,  do  shew  them  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester,  on  Monday  morning  next  at  ten  o'clock ; 
and  that  the  time  and  manner  of  presenting  the  said 
reasons  be  referred  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chiehester, 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Melmoth." 

At  the  following  meeting,  December  26,  "  Sir 
John  Philips  reported  from  the  committee  appointed 
to  meet  at  Squire's  Coffee-house,  that  they  had  met 
accordingly,  and  waited  on  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chi- 
ehester, where  two  representations  against  the  play- 
house, the  one  written  by  Mr.  Melmoth,  the  other 
by  Mr.  Nelson,  were  produced,  and,  with  some 
amendments,  agreed  to.  That  one  of  them  is  de- 
livered to  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
other  sent,  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Mackworth's,  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  he  having 
been  applied  to  by  Mr.  Nelson,  and  desiring  it  to 
be  sent  him,  and  promising  to  lay  it  before  the 
Queen ;  and  that  Mr.  Cummyns  will  undertake  to 
send,  or  present  a  copy  of  that  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Melmoth  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  as  soon 
as  he  can  conveniently.  And  both  the  said  repre- 
sentations being  read,  agreed,  that  the  thanks  of 
this  Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Melmoth,  Mr.  Nelson, 
and  the  other  gentlemen  of  this  committee." 

During  the  progress  of  these  salutary  measures, 
Nelson  appears  to  have  been  called  to  attend  the 
death-bed  of  his  mother.  He  thus  alludes  to  the 
fact,  in  a  letter  written  to  Wanley  on  the  22d  Dec. 
1703. 

"  MR.  WANLEY, — I  always  designed  you  the 
present  I  now  make  you  ;  and  as  you  are  inclined 
interpret  all  I  do  in  the  best  sense,  so  I  doubt  nol 
but  you  are  disposed  to  make  a  right  use  of  what 
have  offered.     I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  hac 
your  copy  of  my  paper ;  for  I  have  prepared  the  wa> 
for  its  reception  with  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  bul 
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I  find  they  will  neither  let  me  be  master  of  my 
paper,  nor  of  the  management  of  it.  Desire  the 
copy  in  my  name,  without  any  farther  notice  to 
them ;  and  then  do  me  the  favour  to  carry  it  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York ;  for  he  does  not  desire  to  be 
interrupted  by  gentlemen  coming  to  him  when  he 
is  preparing  to  preach  on  Christmas-day.  My  mo- 
ther is  so  very  ill,  I  cannot  leave  her.  I  fear  she  is 
in  extremis.  Let  me  know  what  is  done.  I  am  at 
Mr.  Sidel's,  in  Monument  Yard. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  NELSON." 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  chief  engines 
which  the  Society  used  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge  was  the  catechetical  schools  established 
in  each  parish  in  and  about  London  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children  in  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity,  as  taught  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. At  its  first  meeting,  this  was  one  of  the 
objects  it  proposed  to  have  in  view ;  and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  it,  Nelson  was  among  the  most 
assiduous ;  impressed,  no  doubt,  with  the  conviction, 
that  in  order  to  make  any  lasting  impression  upon 
the  mass  of  the  community,  the  minds  of  the  young 
must  be  first  acted  upon.  Thus  it  is  recorded,  that 
on  the  5th  of  April  "  Mr.  Nelson  reported  that  the 
trustees  of  the  charity-schools  had  met,  and  that  the 
poor  children  would  walk  in  procession  to  St.  Se- 
pulchre's church  the  Thursday  in  Whitsuu  week; 
and  that  he  had  written  to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 
to  preach  the  sermon,  who  was  pleased  not  to  decline 
it."  This  minute,  however,  only  refers  to  the  charity- 
schools  in  and  about  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster ;  the  children  of  which,  at  that  time,  were 
between  two  and  three  thousand.  But  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  equally  zealous  in  promoting  the 
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establishment  of  these  excellent  institutions  else- 
where :  on  the  **  17th  of  May,  1705,  a  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  Bradley  of  York,  who  says  that  his 
endeavours  of  setting  up  charity-schools  there  were 
very  much  facilitated  by  the  impressions  which  Mr. 
Nelson  had  made  upon  the  dean  and  chapter." 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  active  benefi- 
cence of  Nelson  would  attract  the  notice,  and  excite 
the  admiration  of  all  good  men ;  and  many  are  the 
testimonies  to  his  piety  and  learning  to  be  met  with 
in  contemporary  writers.1  In  the  same  month,  for 
instance,  Dr.  Hickes  dedicates  to  him  a  work  be- 
fore alluded  to, — "  The  several  Letters  which  passed 
between  Dr.  Hickes  and  a  Popish  Priest,  upon  occa- 
sion of  a  young  Gentlewoman's  departing  from  the 
Church  of  England  to  that  of  Rome."  In  his  dedi- 
cation the  author  thus  addresses  Nelson  :  "  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  make  you  a  public  present  of  these 
papers  of  controversy,  with  that  deference  which  is 
due  to  so  discerning  and  learned  a  judge;  with  all  the 
respect  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  so  great  an  orna- 
ment of  our  Church  and  religion  ;  and  with  all  the 
acknowledgment  I  ought  to  make  for  the  honour  of. 
your  friendship,  which  I  esteem  as  one  of  the  pro- 
vidential blessings  of  my  life,  that  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  reserve  for  me,  as  a  comfort,  in  the  last 
and  most  tiresome  part  thereof." 

In  July  following,  he  announces  to  the  Society 
that  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  his  wife's  brother,  had 
promised  to  give  25/.  to  the  relief  of  the  French 
confessors  in  the  galleys ;  and  in  August  he  accom- 
panies his  wife  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  the  benefit 
of  her  health.  While  staying  there,  he  manifests  his 
usual  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  numerous  cha- 

1  Dr.  Johnson  always  supposed  that  Mr.  Richardson  had 
Nelson  in  his  thoughts  when  he  delineated  the  character  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison.  (Seward's  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 
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rities  with  which  he  was  connected  in  London.  He 
thus  writes  (12th  Sept.  1705)  to  his  friend,  the 
secretary  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 

"  SIR, — You  know  when  I  am  in  London  I  fre- 
quently attend  the  affairs  of  your  Society ;  and  as  it 
is  in  order  to  do  all  the  little  good  I  can,  so  it  is 
very  necessary  that  I  may  be  in  some  measure  mas- 
ter of  their  concerns.  This  absence  will  make  me 
much  at  a  loss,  unless  you  are  so  kind  as  to  prevent 
the  ill  effects  of  it,  by  supplying  me  with  an  account 
of  their  proceedings,  which  I  shall  take  as  a  great 
favour.  I  direct  this  to  Mr.  Shute's  (to  whom  pray 
give  my  humble  service),  because  I  have  forgot  the 
name  of  your  street,  neither  do  I  know  whether  your 
landlady  is  the  same. 

"  1  am  your  humble  servant, 
"  Tunbridge  Wells,  12th  Sept.  1705.  ROB.  NELSON. 

"  I  have  been  absent  ever  since  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust." 

A  week  after  the  date  of  the  above,  Nelson 
again  addresses  Mr.  Wanley  : — 

"  SIR, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  of 
yours  of  the  15th.  The  weather  proving  very  en- 
couraging, and  the  waters  agreeing  very  well  with 
my  wife,  we  are  like  to  continue  here  till  after 
Michaelmas ;  so  that  I  may  hope  still  to  be  enter- 
tained with  another  of  your  letters.  By  the  minutes, 
I  suppose  Mr.  Chamberlayn  is  out  of  town,  which 
will  disappoint  me  in  the  expectation  I  had  of  receiv- 
ing an  account  of  what  passes  in  the  Corporation 
Society. — If  you  have  a  house,  why  may  I  not  think 
you  have  altered  your  condition  ?  If  so,  I  do  most 
heartily  congratulate  the  choice  you  have  made. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Tunbridge  Wells,  ISthSept.  1705.  ROB.  NELSON." 
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On  his  return  to  London,  he  is  again  constant  in 
his  attendance  at  the  Society's  meetings.  "  1st  Nov. 
1705.  Mr.  Nelson  told  the  Society  that  he  had  lately 
received  five  hundred  Bibles,  and  eight  hundred 
Common  Prayer-books,  being  a  benefaction  to  this 
Society,  who  may  disperse  where  it  may  think  fit ; 
and  that  the  benefactor  desires  that  poor  families 
may  be  furnished  with  them  before  any  particular 
persons."  On  receiving  this  gratifying  communica- 
tion, the  committee  agreed  "  that  Mr.  Nelson  be  de- 
sired to  return  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Society  to 
his  friend  for  his  great  benefaction." 

On  the  15th  of  Nov.  a  letter  was  read  to  the 
Society  "  from  Mr.  Bedford  of  Bristol,  certifying 
that  the  players  who  lately  acted  at  Bristol  (The 
Provok'd  Wife,  among  other  lewd  plays)  are  now 
about  to  return  to  Norwich,  whence  they  came. 
Whereupon  the  Society  did  desire  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Shute,  and  three  other  members  to  wait  on  my 
lord  of  Norwich,  to  apprise  him  of  the  players'  de- 
sign to  return  to  Norwich,  and  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  prevent  them.  In  December,  Nelson 
again  announces  a  large  benefaction  of  books ;  but- 
the  name  of  the  donor  is  concealed. 

Notwithstanding  the  flattering  hopes  relative  to 
his  wife's  health,  expressed  in  a  former  letter,  they 
were  soon  to  be  blighted  by  her  death,  which  took 
place  about  this  time.  Possibly  this  event  may  be 
referred  to  in  the  subjoined  letter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Wanley : — 

"  SIR, — The  death  of  a  near  relation  will  pre- 
vent my  dining  with  the  Society  to-morrow ;  I  can- 
not be  in  mourning  till  Thursday,  and  it  will  be 
indecent  to  appear  without  it.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  matter  of  moment  will  be  treated  of  at  that 
time ;  besides,  I  cannot  think  y*  at  a  feast  of  cha- 
rity they  will  be  disposed  to  acts  of  severity.  I 
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am  of  the  opinion,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
find  any  one  so  well  qualified  for  the  employment 
as  yrself;  but  I  am  sorry  you  have  given  them 
any  handle  to  charge  you  with  the  neglect  of  their 
business ;  and  yet  that  ought  to  be  pardoned,  when 
they  have  the  assurances  of  greater  diligence  for  the 
time  to  come.  I  shall  alwaies  be  ready  to  do  you 
any  service  that  is  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  wch  ought  to  be  chiefly  regarded  by  every 
member.  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  farther 
about  this  business,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  am, 

"  Sir,  your  ffaithfull  friend  and  servant, 

"  Ormond  Street.  "  ROB.  NELSON. 

l\th  Dec.  1705. 

"  The  benefactor  is  the  same  as  formerly. 

"  To  Mr.  Humfrey  Wanley,  at  his  house 
in  Duke  Street,  York  Buildings." 

If,  though  perhaps  the  supposition  is  unwarrant- 
able, the  near  relative  alluded  to  in  this  letter  be 
Nelson's  wife,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  the 
way  in  which  men  usually  mention  such  a  bereave- 
ment. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  while 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  any  lack  of  atten- 
tion or  affection  on  Nelson's  part  towards  his  wife, 
and  while  the  frequent  intercourse  which  took  place 
between  her  relatives  and  him,  proves  that  on  her 
part  also  there  must  have  been  a  reciprocity  of 
duty  and  respect ;  the  disparity  in  their  age,  and. 
above  all,  the  difference  in  their  religions,  must 
have  tended  materially  to  blunt  the  poignancy  of 
the  grief  consequent  upon  a  separation.  It  is  only 
similarity  of  taste,  something  like  equality  of  age, 
and  the  profession  of  a  common  faith,  which  can 
c  c 
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give  to  married  life  its  chiefest  charm,  or  render  its 
dissolution  more  than  an  ordinary  sorrow. 

The  death  of  his  wife  brought  him  a  consider- 
able accession  of  fortune,  and  thus  enabled  him  to 
exercise  a  still  more  munificent  charity. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  we  find  Nel- 
son very  active  with  the  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph, — who 
"  had  been  with  him," — of  Hereford,  Bangor,  and 
St.  David's  (Dr.  Bull),  about  an  edition  of  the  Welsh 
Prayer-book  in  12mo;  and  also  about  the  establish- 
ment of  Welsh  libraries,  There  are  also  several 
short  notes  extant  written  about  this  time  to  Wan- 
ley,  in  one  of  which  he  urges  his  distance  from  town 
as  an  excuse  for  not  attending  a  "  sociable  and 
friendly  meeting,"  probably  in  connexion  with  the 
Society,  to  which  he  had  been  invited.  He  requests 
Wanley  to  pay  his  half-crown  to  the  stewards ;  ad- 
ding, "  and  it  shall  be  accounted  for."  This  sum 
shews  that  "  friendly  and  sociable  meetings"  were 
not  so  expensive  as  they  now  are. 

Wanley  appears  to  have  been  again  the  victim 
of  false  accusations,  in  reference  to  which  Nelson, 
who  well  knew  his  innocence,  addresses  him  in  the 
following  friendly  and  consoling  strain  : — 

143.  "SiR, —  I  pray  God  to  comfort  and  sup- 
port you  under  your  present  affliction,  which  will 
certainly  turn  to  your  advantage,  if  you  dispose 
yourself  to  bear  it  with  patience  and  resignation  to 
ye  will  of  God.  Your  circumstances  ought  rather 
to  increase  than  abate  ye  zeal  of  your  friends  who 
wish  you  well ;  and  therefore  you  may  be  sure  I 
shall  not  neglect,  upon  this  occasion,  to  do  you  all 
the  service  I  can.  If  it  is  not  very  inconvenient  for 
you,  I  had  rather  have  you  present  than  absent  when 
yr  affairs  are  under  debate ;  it  will  give  a  check  to 
ye  ill-will  of  some,  and  you  may  be  able  to  answer 
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objections  better  than  any  person  that  appears  most 
in  yr  behalf.     At  least  this  is  the  sense  of, 
"  Sir,  yr  ffaithful  friend  and  servant, 

"  Ormond  Street.  "  ROB.  NELSON. 

27th  March,  1706." 

The  following  letter  (May  2,  1706)  seems  to  in- 
timate that  the  Society  were  anxious  to  secure  his 
services  on  some  business  of  importance : — 

14-1.  "  Pray  return  my  humble  thanks  to  ye  So- 
ciety for  that  favourable  opinion  of  me  wch  their 
obliging  message  seems  to  imply ;  but  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  that  they  have  many  worthy  members 
much  better  qualified  for  that  undertaking  than  I 
am,  and  therefore  must  beg  their  excuse.  Besides, 
I  have  delivered  my  thoughts  upon  that  subject,  wch 
will  reach  all  those  that  read  my  book ;  and  as  for 
the  poorer  sort,  we  have  half  a  sheet  already  upon 
y4  matter,  approved  by  the  Society,  and  well  dis- 
persed ;  and  I  am  against  multiplying  treatises  with- 
out some  improvement.  I  think  of  being  at  the  So- 
ciety myself  next  Thursday;  so  y*,  if  you  think  fit, 
you  may  say  I  will  return  an  answer  to  your  message 
in  person.  I  was  going  to  knock  at  yr  door  on  Mon- 
day last,  but  Mr.  Archdeacon  Bouchier  told  me  you 
were  from  home.  I  approve  of  your  design,  and 
believe  it  will  answer  very  well. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  ffaithful  friend  and  servant, 

"ROB.  NELSON. 

"  If  I  do  not  come  before  ye  minute  y*  concerns 
me  is  read,  you  may  answer  as  in  the  beginning  of 
this  letter. 

"  To  Mr.  Humfrey  Wanley,  Duke  Street, 
York  Buildings." 

Two  months  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  he  is 
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again  the  subject  of  the  Society's  resolutions.  "  On 
the  4th  of  July  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Ellis 
of  Sheffield  to  Mr.  Skeate,  certifying  that  lately  at 
York  he  found  two  religious  societies  of  young  men  ; 
that  he  assisted  at  one  of  them,  which  met  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bradley ;  which  society  at  first  were 
afraid  that  the  archbishop  would  not  approve  of 
their  meetings ;  but  that  since  then  Mr.  Bradley  had 
assured  them  that  his  Grace  is  perfectly  reconciled, 
and  in  a  particular  manner  returned  his  thanks  to 
Mr.  Nelson  for  the  account  of  them  (the  religious 
societies),  in  his  preface  to  the  Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the 
Church."  At  the  same  time,  "  a  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Williams  of  Denbigh  to  Mr.  Nelson,  in  which 
the  former  proposes  that  the  money  raised  by  Mr. 
Nelson's  tract  On  Confirmation,  in  Welsh  (of  which 
many  are  dispersed  gratis  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  and  himself),  may  go  as  part  of  contribution 
to  the  said  Welsh  schools.  To  which  Mr.  Nelson 
gave  his  assent." 

But  while  he  was  thus  alive  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  not  less  interested 
in  other  matters  with  which  their  happiness  was 
greatly  concerned.  This  the  incident  now  about  to 
be  recorded  will  shew. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Warlike  state  of  Europe— Marlborough— Battle  of  Ramillies  celebrated 
by  Prior  the  poet,  in  an  ode  to  Queen  Anne — Nelson  writes  to  Prior 
on  the  subject — Publishes  his  "  Christian  Sacrifice" — Preface — Let- 
ters— Armenian  Archbishop  in  England — Dangers  incident  to  public 
duties  overcome  by  Nelson — Letter  to  his  cousin,  George  Hanger, 
on  going  abroad — Foreign  travel — Roger  Ascham's  description  of 
an  Englishman  Italianated — Reeves  dedicates  his  translation  of 
the  Early  Christian  Apologies  to  Nelson. 

THE  reader  would  probably  be  surprised  to  hear, were 
not  every  student  of  English  history  already  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  the  greater  portion  of  Nelson's  life 
was  during  a  period  of  general  warfare,  in  which 
England  acted  the  most  conspicuous  part.  While 
he  was  quietly  engaged  in  works  of  charity,  and 
urging  upon  his  countrymen  the  practice  of  peace 
and  goodwill,  Marlborough  was  earning  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  the  greatest  of  military  heroes, 
and  winning  for  his  country  some  of  her  brightest 
wreaths  of  victory.  After  a  series  of  splendid  con- 
quests, he  gained,  on  Whitmonday,  1706,  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Ramillies,1  while  leading  the  allied 
armies  against  the  French ;  and  as  there  seldom  are 
wanting  poets  to  celebrate  such  deeds,  Prior,  one  of 
the  most  popular,  if  not  the  greatest  poet  of  his  day, 
did  not  let  pass  the  favourable  opportunity  which 
the  victory  afforded  of  offering  a  humble  ode  in 
commemoration  of  it  to  his  royal  mistress. 

1  For  a  description  of  this  battle,  see  Smollett's  History, 
vol.  ii.  p.  72;  and  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  v.  p.  261. 
C  C  2 
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Unlike  most  of  his  fraternity,  this  poet  had  gone 
from  the  calm  retirement  of  a  college  to  the  senate 
and  the  court,  in  either  of  which  he  occupied  no 
unimportant  station.  He  was  also  employed  in 
several  embassies  to  foreign  princes,  among  whom, 
his  wit,  unrestrained  by  any  refined  notions  of  deli- 
cacy, obtained  him  considerable  favour.  By  no  one, 
therefore,  could  the  victories  of  Anne  be  celebrated 
with  a  better  grace;  and  as  whatever  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  such  a  writer  would  be  eagerly 
sought  after,  there  is  no  wonder  that  an  ode  com- 
memorating an  event  so  grateful  to  all  loyal  En- 
glishmen should  find  its  way  to  the  quiet  village  of 
Cranford,  where  Nelson  was  visiting  the  Berkeleys 
at  the  time.  After  reading  the  ode,  and  in  a  spirit 
akin  to  that  by  which  it  had  been  inspired,  he  wrote 
a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  author.  Should  his 
criticism  appear  too  favourable,  or  his  commenda- 
tion somewhat  overstrained,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  a  generous  contemporary  patriot  would 
be  likely  to  discover  many  beauties  which  a  critic 
far  removed  from  the  events  celebrated  might  be 
unable  to  appreciate.1  The  following  is  the  letter 
alluded  to,  which  is  not  less  characteristic  of  the 
writer's  modesty  than  of  his  patriotism  : — 

"  Cranford,  July  20,  1706. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  been  so  agreeably  enter- 
tained, in  my  retirement  at  this  place,  with  the 
beauties  of  your  charming  muse,  that  mere  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  pleasure  I  have  enjoyed  constrains 
me  to  pay  my  acknowledgments  to  the  masterly 
hand  that  administered  it;  and,  indeed,  I  must  own, 
the  banquet  is  so  elegantly  prepared,  that  at  the 
same  time  that  it  raises  my  admiration,  it  gratifies 
and  satisfies  my  appetite  to  the  full ;  and  yet  I  can 
1  See  Johnson's  criticism,  in  his  Life  of  Prior. 
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return  to  it  with  fresh  gusto,  for  decies  repetita  pla- 
cebit. 

"  Our  age  is  most  certainly  happy  in  this,  that 
when  our  countrymen  fight  with  so  much  bravery, 
we  have  a  consummate  poet  that  secures  their  hardy 
deeds  from  oblivion,  and  places  their  battles  in  eter- 
nal light.  You  observe  a  decency  throughout  your 
whole  ode,  which  is  the  effect  of  your  true  good 
sense ;  that  when,  with  a  liberal  hand,  you  bestow 
your  incense  upon  our  great  general,  it  still  rises 
in  thicker  clouds  toward  her  who  made  his  arms 
her  choice.  I  could  wish  our  pulpit-orators  under- 
stood the  same  decorum ;  and  then  all  their  particu- 
lar praises  would  have  had  a  relation  to  their  main 
subject.  Without  the  bias  of  friendship,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  you  have  improved  those  hints  you  have 
borrowed  from  Horace ;  and  were  I  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  Spenser,  I  believe  I  should  have  reason 
to  make  the  same  judgment  in  reference  to  your 
style.  I  am  sure,  whatever  is  his,  your  imagination 
is  warm,  and  your  expressions  noble  and  majestic; 
and  yet  they  never  carry  you  out  of  sight,  but  you 
are  always  pleased  to  be  intelligible.  I  have  one 
query  to  make,  which  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  can 
resolve;  which  is,  that  though  the  Dane  deserves 
the  epithet  cruel,1  which  you  bestow  upon  him,  yet 
whether  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  softened  it, 
for  the  sake  of  that  prince  which  is  so  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  subject  of  your  poem.  Pardon  this 
criticism ;  for  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  wrong 
than  to  tax  you  with  the  least  imperfection.  It  is 
possible  you  may  think  this  whole  letter  very  im- 
pertinent, because  it  comes  from  a  person  so  little 
capable  of  judging  of  these  matters,  and  in  describ- 
ing countries  where  he  has  never  travelled.  But 

1  This  epithet  certainly  was  unfortunate,  knowing  that  the 
Queen's  husband  was  a  Dane, — Prince  George  of  Denmark. 
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my  mind  was  full,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  give 
it  vent.  Besides,  I  thought  it  friendly  to  acquaint 
you  how  much  I  share  in  your  glorious  success,  and 
that  the  short  journey  you  have  made  to  Parnassus 
turns  so  much  to  your  solid  reputation.  I  shall  con- 
clude this  trouble,  when  I  have  assured  you  that  I 
have  no  way  designed  to  reproach  you  for  not  making 
me  a  present  of  your  noble  ode.  I  live  in  too  much 
obscurity  to  be  remembered  by  a  person  so  thronged 
with  acquaintance  of  the  best  sort  as  you  are ;  and 
yet  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  with  a  share  in 
your  friendship ;  and  if  I  can  give  no  other  reason, 
I  can  always  allege  that  value  and  respect  with 
which  I  am, 

"  Dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"ROB.  NELSON. 

"  P.S. — I  had  almost  forgotten  to  do  justice  to 
those  admirable  materials  you  have  provided  for 
erecting  a  column  to  perpetuate  the  Queen's  glory  to 
future  generations  -,l  and  yet  it  struck  me  with  par- 
ticular pleasure,  from  that  knowledge  I  have  of  those 
monuments  that  have  been  raised  to  the  two  empe- 
rors you  mention.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  we 
have  no  eminent  sculptor  that  can  execute  what  you 
have  so  masterly  designed.  Such  a  work  would 
make  London  exceed  Rome  in  a  monumental  pil- 
lar, as  much  as  it  does  already  outdo  her  in  trade 
and  commerce.  But  we  will  glory  that  it  stands 
fixed  in  your  verses,  where  latest  times  may  read 
Anna's  immortal  fame. 

"  I  desire  to  know  whether  the  Queen  has  made 
you  any  present,  to  shew  her  sense  of  your  exquisite 

1  He  refers  to  the  six  concluding  stanzas  of  the  poem,  in 
which  the  poet  alluded  to  a  monument  about  to  be  erected  to 
the  Queen  and  Marlborough.  Prior  afterwards  wrote  an  in- 
scription for  this  very  statue. 
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performance.  I  wish  it  for  her  sake,  as  well  as 
yours." 

When  Nelson  thus  addressed  the  poet  of  Ramil- 
lies,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  work  at 
that  period  much  needed.  As  before  observed,  a 
contempt  of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  was  the  pre- 
vailing evil  of  the  times, — "  all  devotion,"  as  good 
John  Evelyn  says,  "  being  placed  in  hearing  ser- 
mons and  discourses  of  speculative  and  notional 
things,"  and  in  whatever  else  tended  to  the  neglect 
of  common  prayer  and  sacraments.  To  all  really 
pious  persons  this  state  of  things  must  have  been 
the  source  of  great  uneasiness ;  for,  knowing  that 
the  blessed  sacraments  are  the  special  means  of 
grace,  they  would  feel  deeply  anxious  that  their  im- 
portance should  be  generally  felt  and  acknowledged. 
It  was  in  the  hope  of  cherishing  this  feeling,  that 
Nelson,  on  the  15th  August,  1706,  published  his 
well-known  work  on  The  Great  Duty  of  Frequent- 
ing the  Christian  Sacrifice,  and  the  Nature  of  the 
Preparation  required ;  with  suitable  Devotions, 
partly  collected  from  the  Ancient  Liturgies  :  to 
which  are  prefixed.  Instructions  for  Confirmation. 
The  plan  and  merits  of  this  excellent  treatise  are 
too  generally  appreciated  to  require  any  notice  here. 
The  "  Author's  Preface,"  however,  on  account  of 
the  sound  principles  which  it  contains,  and  as  not 
being  so  generally  known,  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
reader : — 

"  Among  the  many  worthy  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  retrieve  the  piety  and  devotion  of  the 
primitive  times,  the  promoting  frequent  communion 
has  had  no  inconsiderable  influence ;  and  as  this 
ancient  practice  recovers  its  true  perfection,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  the  wonderful  effects  of  it 
will  appear  in  the  lives  and  conversation  of  Chris- 
tians. 
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"  The  duty  itself  seems  at  present  much  better 
understood  than  it  was  formerly,  when  many  very 
unwary  discourses  upon  the  subject  rather  discou- 
raged than  excited  men  to  the  performance  of  it. 
The  preparation  was  looked  upon  as  so  difficult  and 
burdensome,  and  so  great  a  perfection  of  piety  re- 
quired in  the  receivers,  that  all  sincere  beginners  in 
religion  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  sacred  in- 
stitution no  ways  related  to  them ;  and  the  men  of 
business,  though  otherwise  very  serious,  were  of  the 
opinion,  that  so  much  more  retirement  was  necessary 
than  they  could  spare,  that,  not  being  able  to  pre- 
pare themselves  according  to  such  schemes,  they  al- 
together laid  aside  the  duty,  and  reserved  the  holy 
communion  for  their  viaticum  in  their  last  hours ; 
which,  though  an  admirable  means  to  settle  and 
secure  the  pardon  and  peace  of  such  penitent  souls 
as  have  frequented  the  altar  in  the  time  of  their 
health  and  vigour,  yet,  I  am  afraid,  will  but  little 
avail  those  who  have  wilfully  neglected  it  all  along 
in  life. 

"  Now,  if  Christians  did  but  seriously  consider, 
that  the  best  preparation  for  celebrating  the  holy 
mysteries  consisted  in  a  constant  care  to  govern 
their  lives  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that 
it  was  sufficient  if  they  approached  the  Lord's  table 
with  honest  and  devout  minds,  heartily  and  sincerely 
resolving  to  amend  their  lives,  and  truly  willing  and 
desirous  to  use  all  means  to  become  better;  it  is 
impossible,  I  say,  if  men's  minds  were  possessed  with 
this  right  notion  of  the  matter,  and  that  they  really 
designed  to  be  true  to  their  Christian  professions, 
but  that  they  should  embrace  all  opportunities  of 
receiving  the  holy  sacrament,  and  lament  every  rea- 
sonable cause  of  their  absence  as  a  great  misfortune, 
because  it  is  the  best  means  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
charge their  duty.  And,  indeed,  the  relicrio"  - 
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live  by,  is  the  religion  we  must  receive  by  ;  though 
the  method  many  men  take  upon  these  occasions 
tempts  one  to  believe  that  they  think  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  them. 

<v  For  my  part,  I  could  never  discover  any  duty, 
supposing  one  instructed  in  the  nature  of  this  holy 
action,  that  a  man  was  obliged  to,  before  receiving 
the  holy  communion,  that  was  not  his  duty  some 
time  or  other,  though  he  forebore  communicating. 
For  the  holy  sacrament  does  not  so  much  oblige  us 
to  new  duties,  as  enable  us  to  make  good  those  obli- 
gations which  the  profession  of  Christianity  has  al- 
ready laid  upon  us. 

"  They  that  are  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical 
history,  know  very  well,  that  the  eucharist,  in  the 
purest  ages  of  the  Church,  made  a  part  of  their 
daily  public  service;  and  when  the  devotion  of 
Christians  began  to  decline,  they  yet  always  upon 
the  Lord's  day  celebrated  the  Christian  sacrifice. 
Our  second  service  at  the  altar  seems  defective 
without  a  conformable  practice  to  antiquity  in  this 
point;  and  the  holy  exercises  of  the  Lord's  day 
appear  to  want  their  due  perfection  without  these 
eucharistical  devotions.  To  this  purpose  our  Church 
has  encouraged  a  constant  weekly  communion,  by 
permitting  it  to  be  celebrated  where  three  or  four 
persons  are  ready  and  willing  to  communicate  ;J  as 
being  assured  by  our  Saviour,  that  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  His  Name,  there  He 
is  Himself  in  the  midst  of  them.  And  if  the  paro- 
chial minister  should  begin  with  such  a  small  num- 
ber, it  is  likely  they  would  quickly  increase ;  at  least 
it  will  demonstrate  his  own  zeal  to  shew  forth  the 
Lord's  death,  and  may  bring  a  blessing  upon  his 
parish,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  labours  of  his  holy 
function. 

1  Rubric  after  Communion. 
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"  In  order  to  quicken  the  establishing  of  this 
primitive  devotion,  I  cannot  forbear  suggesting  an 
observation  made  by  several  of  the  reverend  clergy 
who  have  been  zealous  in  this  matter,  viz.  that  where 
communions  have  been  frequent,  the  number  of  com- 
municants hath  sensibly  increased ;  which,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  no  small  encouragement  to  have  the 
holy  mysteries  celebrated  in  all  parish  churches 
every  Lord's  day ;  because  this  shews  a  great  dis- 
position in  the  laity  to  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  and  consequently  must  animate  the  zeal  of 
their  pastors  to  give  them  such  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  commemorating  the  death  and  passion  of  our 
blessed  Saviour. 

"  To  this  holy  end  and  purpose  I  have  endea- 
voured, by  proper  arguments,  to  press  the  duty  of 
frequent  communion  upon  the  consciences  of  men  ; 
for  all  those  motives  that  persuade  us  to  communi- 
cate at  all,  ought  to  prevail  upon  us  to  do  it  often ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  very  plain,  that  no  sincere 
Christian,  not  otherwise  lawfully  hindered,  can  jus- 
tify going  out  of  the  church  when  the  Christian  sa- 
crifice is  celebrated ;  nor  is  there  any  pretence  or 
excuse  sufficiently  valid,  for  a  man  that  is  in  earnest 
with  religion  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  holy  table 
when  the  heavenly  banquet  is  there  prepared. 

"  I  have  no  design  to  push  those  forward  that 
have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  quarters  of  the  enemy  ; 
because,  being  under  the  power  of  evil  habits,  their 
receiving,  as  well  as  their  praying,  must  aggravate 
their  crimes,  and  increase  their  condemnation  :  they 
cannot  partake  of  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  live 
and  blaspheme  as  if  they  partook  of  the  table  of 
devils.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  persuade  such  people  to 
be  converted,  in  order  to  make  themselves  fit  to  re- 
ceive often,  because  this  motive  will  make  little  or 
no  impression  upon  those  that  are  so  destitute  of 
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faith  and  the  love  of  God.  But  I  hope  all  such 
honest  minds  and  candid  readers,  who  have  a  just 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  will  consider 
so  seriously  the  weight  of  those  answers  that  are 
given  to  the  most  plausible  objections  against  fre- 
quent communion,  as  to  reform  this  neglect,  if  they 
have  been  hitherto  guilty. 

"  I  have,  moreover,  set  in  its  true  light  the  great 
care  our  holy  mother,  the  Church  of  England,  has 
taken  to  prevent  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per; and  did  our  own  members  govern  themselves 
more  exactly  according  to  such  admirable  rules,  or 
did  those  who  differ  from  us  more  thoroughly  weigh 
the  excellency  of  them,  we  should  hear  no  more  of 
those  objections  they  are  wont  to  make  against  our 
discipline  in  this  point. 

"  I  have  particularly  taken  care  to  shew  that  this 
Christian  institution  was  ordained,  not  only  to  put 
us  in  mind  of  those  great  blessings  which  our  Sa- 
viour purchased  for  us  by  His  death, — for  what  man 
that  reflects  upon  his  Christianity  can  easily  forget 
them  ? — but  that  it  was  also  established  as  a  sacred 
rite,  to  supplicate  God  the  Father  by  the  merits  of 
our  Saviour's  passion,  representing  to  Him  the  sym- 
bols of  His  body  and  blood,  that  thereby  He  may 
become  favourable  and  propitious  to  us.  This 
sense  of  it  is  agreeable  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  as 
they  were  understood  by  those  who  lived  nighest  to 
the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  has  been  evidently 
proved  so  by  the  learned,  judicious,  and  pious  Mr. 
Mede.  .  .  . 

"  To  make  it  more  effectual  to  that  end,  I  have 
added  upon  this  occasion  the  devotional  part,  which 
in  some  measure  owes  its  original  to  the  ancient 
liturgies  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  I  have  care- 
fully perused,  and  have  transplanted  many  a  pious 
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thought  and  warm  expression  from  those  sources 
into  this  private  composure. 

"  August  15,  1706.  ROBERT  NELSON." 

This  book  also  appears  to  have  been  written 
for  the  use  of  the  Society  he  so  warmly  supported, 
as  we  find  that,  on  the  22d  of  August,  Mr.  Shute 
produced  it  before  the  committee,  and  informed 
them  that  the  author  was  willing  the  Society  should 
have  any  number  of  them  at  prime  cost,  when  "  the 
Society,  with  their  hearty  thanks  for  his  favour, 
agreed  to  buy  a  thousand  of  them." 

About  six  months  afterwards  he  is  again  the 
medium  through  which  some  benevolent  individual 
was  desirous  of  aiding  the  designs  of  the  institution. 
"27th  Feb.  1706-7.  Mr.  Nelson  acquainted  the 
Society  that  a  person  of  quality,  a  friend  of  his,  is 
willing  to  give  20/.  yearly  for  promoting  charity- 
schools,  and  only  wants  to  know  how  this  money 
may  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  committee  to  give  an  answer, 
and  Sir  William  Hustler  was  desired  to  be  present." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Gotchan  in  Armenia,  in  whose  mission 
Nelson  appears  to  have  taken  great  interest,  was  in 
this  country.  From  a  paper  read  by  him  (27th  March, 
1707)  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  from  Dr. 
Cockburn,  minister  of  the  English  episcopal  church 
at  Amsterdam,  we  learn  that  the  archbishop,  and 
his  nephew  Lucas  Nurigian, — having  long  resided 
at  the  same  place  "  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  printing  press,  and  to  get  types  or  letters  of  the 
Armenian  character  for  printing  books  in  that  lan- 
guage, to  promote  piety  in  their  own  country,"  had 
come  over  to  England,  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to 
aid  them  in  their  project,  and  to  make  up  for  several 
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losses  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  prosecution 
of  it.  On  making  this  statement,  Nelson  further  an- 
nounced that  he  had  seen  several  of  the  Armenian 
books  printed  at  Amsterdam  ;  and  that  her  Majesty, 
and  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  being 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  Armenian  archbishop,  they 
had  been  pleased  to  present  him  with  their  bounty, 
in  order  to  the  carrying  on  these  his  good  designs. 
From  this  account  of  the  matter,  the  Society  gave, 
through  the  hands  of  Nelson,  a  donation  of  ten 
guineas  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  following  notes,  addressed  to  Wanley,  then 
librarian  to  Mr.  Harley,  one  of  the  ministers,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Harleian  MSS.,  refer  to  the  arch- 
bishop's departure  from  England  : — 

"  MR.  WANLEY, — You  will  receive  this  by  Mr. 
Cockburn,  son  to  Dr.  Cockburn,  who  is  concerned 
for  the  Armenian  bishop,  and  his  nephew  Lucas 
Nurigian.  The  latter  would  go  away  to-morrow,  if 
he  has  his  pass ;  therefore,  pray  let  him  know  what 
is,  or  may  be,  done  in  the  matter.  I  have  taken  care 
that  the  secretary  shall  have  specimens  of  some 
books  which  he  has  printed,  which  Mr.  Cockburn 
will  convey  to  you. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
"  9th  June,  1707.  ROB.  NELSON." 

A  few  months  afterwards,  he  again  writes  on  the 
same  subject. 

"  MR.  WANLEY, — Prav  do  me  the  favour  to  de- 
liver the  enclosed  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Harley ; 
and  if  he  shall  think  fit  to  procure  a  royal  pass  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Gotchan,  &c.,  with  the  abatement 
of  his  own  fees,  I  desire  you  to  take  it  out  of  the 
office,  and  pay  what  may  be  due  to  his  clerks,  and 
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send  it  to  me,  who  will  thankfully  repay  you  those 
charges. 

"  Let  me  hear  as  soon  as  you  can  what  answer 
Mr.  Secretary  thinks  fit  to  give  to  my  letter;  and 
you  will  oblige 

"  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Ormond  Street.  "  ROB.  NELSON. 

5th  August,  1707. 

"  I  hope  your  health  is  much  better,  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear." 

It  has  frequently  been  said, — and  the  observation 
is  not  void  of  some  truth,  — that  a  life  devoted  to  the 
active  duties  of  public  beneficence  is  not  without 
the  temptation  of  neglecting  more  immediate,  and 
therefore  more  important,  avocations.  It  is,  indeed, 
most  true,  that  amid  the  applause  consequent  upon 
the  performance  of  public  offices,  the  unapplauded 
and  unobtrusive  duties  of  every-day  life — "  the  tri- 
vial round,  the  common  task"  —  are  in  danger  of 
being  undervalued,  if  not  disregarded.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  Nelson.  We  have  seen  him,  deeply  en- 
gaged as  he  was  in  conducting  the  concerns  of  many 
charitable  institutions,  the  affectionate  companion  of 
a  sick  wife,  the  dutiful  and  sorrowing  witness  of  a 
mother's  death,  the  soothing  attendant  of  dying,  and 
the  strenuous  defender  of  injured,  friends.  Nelson's 
philanthropy  was  not  vague  and  undefined ;  nor  did 
it  urge  the  performance  of  one  duty  to  the  neglect 
of  another ;  but  it  was  duly  graduated, — 

"  Parents,  friends,  kindred,  first  it  did  embrace  ; 
His  country  next ;  and  next,  the  human  race." 

To  the  instances  already  recorded  as  witnessing 
to  this  fact,  another  may  now  be  added.  One  of 
his  cousins,  a  son  of  Sir  Gabriel  Hanger,  was  about 
leaving  England  for  Turkey,  for  the  purpose  of 
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entering  upon  his  business  as  a  Turkey  merchant. 
Nelson,  well  knowing  the  snares  to  which  young  men 
are  exposed  when  far  removed  from  the  observation 
of  friends,  and  feeling  also  that  interest  which  a 
godfather  duly  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of 
his  office  will  ever  feel  in  what  concerns  his  god- 
child, he  addressed  (27th  July,  1708)  a  long  and 
admirable  letter  of  advice  and  caution  to  "  George 
Hanger,  Esq."  It  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and 
will  scarcely  admit  of  abridgment ;  but  as  this  is  a 
time  when  great  facility  is  afforded  for  foreign  travel, 
of  which  all  classes  seem  anxious  to  avail  themselves, 
the  advice  given  in  this  letter1  cannot  be  too  well 
studied  and  acted  upon.  If  this  were  the  case,  there 
would  then  be  little  fear  of  Englishmen  becoming 
ItaManated;  that  is,  to  borrow  an  interpretation  from 
Roger  Ascham,  "  they  that,  by  living  and  travelling 
in  Italy,  bring  home  into  England,  out  of  Italy,  the 
religion,  the  learning,  the  policy,  the  experience,  the 
manners  of  Italy, — that  is  to  say,  for  religion,  pa- 
pistry, or  something  worse ;  for  learning,  less,  com- 
monly, than  they  carried  out  with  them  ;  for  policy, 
a  factious  heart,  a  discoursing  head,  a  mind  to  med- 
dle in  all  men's  matters ;  for  experience,  plenty  of 
new  mischiefs  never  known  in  England  before ;  for 
manners,  variety  of  vanities  and  change  of  filthy 
living." 

During  Nelson's  frequent  visits  to  Cranford,  he 
would  often  come  in  contact  with  its  learned  and 
pious  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Reeves,  who  appears  to 
have  duly  appreciated  the  excellence  of  his  patron's 
son-in-law.  Accordingly,  when  he  published  (1709) 
his  well-known  translation  of  Apologies  of  St.  Justin 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  £c.,  with  a  preface  concerning 

1  It  will  appear  among  the  Letters  about  to  be  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Chamberlain,  whose  volume  will  follow  the  pre- 
sent in  the  Englishman's  Library. 
D  D  2 
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the  right  use  of  the  fathers,  in  answer  to  Daille's 
satire  on  them,  Nelson,  at  whose  suggestion  the  work 
had  been  undertaken,  was  the  person  to  whom  the 
translator  addressed  his  epistle  dedicatory  ;  from 
which  one  or  two  passages,  illustrative  of  Nelson's 
character,  and  testifying  to  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  reader.  Reeves  was  afterwards 
(1711)  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's, 
Reading,  where  he  died,  March  26,  1726,  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

"  No  man,"  says  he,  u  certainly  has  studied 
the  ancients  to  better  purpose  than  yourself:  you 
have  transcribed  them  in  your  soul:  they  are  the 
glass  you  dress  by ;  and  a  more  beautiful  figure,  a 
fairer  image  of  primitive  Christianity,  is  hardly  to 
be  hoped  for.  You  write  and  you  live  so  exactly 
after  these  old  saints,  that  I  am  really  at  a  stand 
which  to  recommend  most — the  copy  or  the  original; 
whether  you  and  your  works,  or  them  and  theirs. . . . 
You  want,  indeed  (and  blessed  be  God  for  it),  the 
advantage  of  their  fiery  trials  to  illustrate  one  side  of 
your  virtue,  to  make  your  felicity  more  blazing.  .  .  . 
To  you,  then,  good  sir,  I  take  the  liberty  of  address- 
ing these  discourses,  upon  no  other  account  but 
because  I  know  you  live  the  great  things  in  them ; 
and  because  love  has  a  power  of  making  slaves  more 
effectually  than  interest,  a  captive  of  which  quality 
I  profess  myself  to  be ;  and  whoever  shall  live  but 
half  the  time  I  have  done  under  the  enchantments 
of  a  conversation  so  wise  and  gracious,  so  instruc- 
tive and  beneficent,  and  every  way  so  engaging,  will 
find  it  hard,  extremely  hard,  to  be  less  your  servant 
than  I  am.  Give  me  leave  likewise  to  remind  you, 
sir,  who  it  was  that  proposed  the  undertaking,  and 
encouraged  it  to  the  end.  You  gave  me  the  con- 
fidence to  believe,  that  by  a  wrork  of  this  nature  I 
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might  do  some  service  to  the  Christian  faith  and 
the  Christian  morals,  when  some  moderns  were  doing 

their  best  to  reform  us  out  of  both I  must  tell 

you,  sir,  that  these  were  your  own  reasons  for  my 
entering  upon  these  translations ;  and  did  they  but 
come  abroad  in  that  irresistible  language  they  came 
to  me  from  your  own  mouth,  I  should  not  question 
their  good  success  upon  others  as  well  as  myself; 
and  the  doing  the  least  good  to  others,  though  out 
of  season,  I  am  sure  would  be  the  most  agreeable 
allegation  I  could  lay  upon  yourself.  Besides,  sir, 
I  know  full  well  what  pain  I  must  give  you  by  an 
epistle  of  this  kind,  and  what  tasteless  things  the 
praises  of  men  are,  especially  in  this  party-age,  to 

one  whose  conversation  is  so  much  in  heaven 

And  therefore,  did  I  consult  your  pleasure  only,  I 
would  say  nothing  of  you  even  upon  this  tempting 
occasion,  but  be  as  industriously  silent  as  you  are 
of  your  own  charities.  But  we,  particularly  we  of 
the  clergy,  in  justice  to  such  uncommon  virtue,  in 
gratitude  to  so  tender  a  friend  and  universal  a  bene- 
factor, and  in  consideration  of  the  public  good,  ought 
not  in  conscience  to  pass  by  an  example  of  this  kind, 
but  with  thankfulness  to  God  propose  it  to  the  imita- 
tion of  the  world.  .  .  . 

"  There  is  a  happiness  of  constitution,  which  I 
make  bold,  in  Tertullian's  phrase,  to  call  naturally 
Christian,  and  which,  as  I  remember,  you  used  to 
call  '  the  grace  of  our  mother's  bowels ;'  and,  ex- 
cepting those  who  are  sanctified  from  the  womb, 
few  of  the  sons  of  men  seem  more  sweetly  composed 
and  turned  by  nature  for  Christianity,  and  to  enjoy 
a  greater  measure  of  complexional  virtue,  than  your- 
self. The  good  seed  of  moral  Christianity,  and  the 
fear  of  God,  was  early  cast  into  the  good  ground, 
and  has  brought  forth  an  hundred-fold.  You  set 
out  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  morning  of 
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life ;  and  long  before  the  meridian  of  it,  was  so  far 
advanced  in  the  way  of  truth,  so  firmly  fixed  upon 
the  two  Vincentian  pillars,  Scripture  and  primitive 
antiquity,  that  I  find  you  disputing  with  doctors  at 
an  age  when  our  gentry  find  something  else  to  do 
with  their  thoughts  than  to  lay  them  out  upon  reli- 
gion. And  for  a  proof  of  this,  let  any  one  but  read 
your  excellent  Letter  to  an  English  Priest  of  the 
Roman  Communion  at  Rome,  and  he  will  see  a 
combat  in  some  respect  riot  much  unlike  that  be- 
tween Goliath  and  David ;  an  experienced  priest 
vanquished  and  argued  down  by  one  who  was  but 
a  youth;  and  though  neither  the  hardness  of  your 
argument,  nor  the  softness  of  your  tongue,  could 
break  his  bones  and  bring  him  over  in  triumph  to 
the  Church  of  England,  yet  have  they  prevailed 
effectually  on  others ;  and  a  very  late  convert  of 
yours  from  popery  is  an  instance  that  arguments  are 
like  wedges,  which  go  not  well  but  when  they  are 
driven  by  a  gentle  hand.  And  such  is  the  felicity  of 
your  temper,  that  you  draw  no  blood  in  controversy  ; 
and  where  you  cannot  convince,  you  never  gall. 

"  Having  thus  early  secured  your  principles  upon 
the  Catholic  foundation,  your  next  care  was  to  live, 
as  well  as  believe,  as  the  primitive  Catholics  did. 
The  devotions  you  have  blessed  the  world  with,  best 
speak  the  abundance  of  your  heart;  for  who  can 
pray  with  that  heavenly  warmth  and  perfection  but 
one  who  is  always  at  prayer  ?  Nor  can  you  conceal 
your  alms,  notwithstanding  all  your  pains  not  to  let 

thy  right  hand  know  what  thy  left  hand  doth 

Here,  then,  you  began  the  war  betimes,  and  turned 
all  your  philosophy  and  religion  against  these  bosom- 
enemies,  before  they  had  gotten  any  strongholds  in 
nature  ;  and  what  a  perfect  conquest  you  have  gained 
over  yourself,  is  wondrous  visible  from  that  perpe- 
tual cheerfulness  and  serenity  which  shines  about 
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you  under  every  condition  of  life.  For  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  and  the  innocence  of  the  dove  are 
so  happily  united,  that  where  you  cannot  please,  you 
never  offend.  And  who  is  he  that  will  harm  you 
while  you  are  so  prudent  a  follower  of  that  which 
is  good  ?  Who  is  he  that  can  find  in  his  heart  to 
harm  you,  while  you  are  in  pursuit  only  how  to 
clothe  the  naked,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  and  to  be  a  father  to  the  miserable  of  all 
parties?  .  .  . 

"  The  dogs  and  horses,  the  houses  and  gar- 
dens, with  pools  of  water,  with  men-singers  and 
women-singers,  and  other  gratifications  of  flesh  and 
blood,  which  the  animal  man  so  much  dotes  on,  are 
strange  insipid  things  to  you,  and  rather  your  pity 
than  your  pleasure.  The  game  you  hunt  after,  is  to 
do  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  to  plant 
nurseries  of  religion,  and  to  water  them  with  your 
own  instructions,  to  raise  up  a  righteous  seed  for 
future  generations,  and  to  increase  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  none  can  think  the  pleasure  of  such  a 

life  but  those  who  live  it For  who  would  not 

choose  to  enjoy  your  present  complacency  and  ra- 
vishing prospect,  rather  than  to  glitter  awhile,  and 
become  the  gaze  and  talk  of  the  people;  rather  than 
to  be  sowing  wind  and  reaping  vanity,  and,  instead 
of  doing  justice  and  charity,  to  be  treasuring  up 
the  cries  of  the  oppressed  against  the  day  of  wrath? 
But  I  must  no  longer  follow  my  inclination ;  and 
therefore  throw  away  my  pen,  as  the  painter  in 
Plutarch  did  his  pencil,  in  despair  of  finishing  what 
I  have  but  rudely  begun.  The  bare  relation  of  your 
life  would  be  the  greatest  panegyric." 
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Position  of  the  Non-jurors  at  the  death  of  Bishop  Lloyd— Correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  between  Bishop  Ken  and  Nelson— Nelson  leaves 
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Letter  to  Mr.  Harley — Charity-schools — Grabe  dies — Nelson's  in- 
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before  his  departure — His  last  work — Illness  increases — Makes  his 
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imitation  of  his  character  urged  upon  English  laymen — Appendix : 
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DURING  the  preceding  twenty  years  of  his  life  Nel- 
son has  been  contemplated  as  a  non-juror,  witness- 
ing with  his  brethren  to  the  independence  of  the 
Church  on  the  civil  power — to  its  inherent  or  derived 
means  of  perpetuating  its  existence,  under  Christ,  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  and,  consequently,  to  the  in- 
dependence of  divine  truth  upon  man.1  Doubtless 
this  was  valuable  testimony ;  and  yet  the  price  at 
which  it  was  bought  was  a  dear  and  sad  one  —  a 
most  lamentable  and  unhappy  breach,  as  Kettlewell 
called  it,  of  Church  union  and  communion.  Hence, 
however  innocent  of  voluntarily  producing  this 
result,  the  more  sober-minded  of  the  non-jurors, 
"  who  had  nothing  else  in  their  eyes  but  how  to 
resettle  their  poor  broken  Church  in  truth,  purity, 
1  British  Critic,  no.  xli.  p.  Co. 
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unity  and  peace,"  would  gladly  hail  whatever  ap- 
peared to  be  the  harbingers  of  these  invaluable 
blessings.  Still,  though  peace  is  dear,  truth  is 
dearer;  so  that,  until  the  invalidly  deprived  bishops 
died,  or  those  of  them  who  were  living  had  volun- 
tarily resigned  their  just  claim  to  be  reinstated  in 
their  sees,  this  desirable  consummation  was  con- 
sidered to  be  on  no  principles  of  Church  union  pos- 
sible. When,  however,  the  names  of  William  and 
Mary  were  expunged  from  the  liturgy  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Anne,  and  all  the  deprived  bishops  were  dead, 
except  Bishop  Ken,  who  had  some  years  ago,  at  the 
death  of  his  immediate  successor,  resigned  his  claim 
to  the  see  of  Bath  and  W^ells,  it  was  thought  by  many 
of  the  non-jurors,  of  whom  Nelson  and  Dodwell1  were 
the  chief,  that  the  time  had  then  arrived  when  the 
wishes  of  their  deceased  friend,  Kettlewell,  might  be 
realised,  and  the  blessed  work  of  healing  and  reunion 
accomplished.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Bishop 
Lloyd  died  (30  Jan.  1709),  than  Nelson  wrote  to 
ask  Bishop  Ken,  if  he  claimed  his  allegiance.  What 
his  lordship's  reply  was,  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing letter,  written  by  Nelson  to  a  friend  on  the  same 
subject : 

"  SIR, — In  order  to  satisfy  your  inquiry,  I  can 
acquaint  you  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Bishop  Ken,  who  assures  me,  'that  he  was  always 
against  that  practice,  which  he  foresaw  would  perpe- 
tuate the  schism,  and  declared  against  it ;  and  that 
he  had  acted  accordingly;  and  he  would  not  have  it 
laid  at  his  door,  having  made  a  recess,  as  he  says, 
for  a  much  more  worthy  person.  And  he  appre- 
hends it  was  always  the  judgment  of  his  brethren, 

1  For  the  principles  on  which  they  acted,  see  Dothvell's 
"  Case  in  view  considered,"  and  the  "  Case  in  view  now  in  fact." 
Brokesby's  Life  of  Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  c.  xxxvi.  xxxvii. 
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that  the  death  of  the  canonical  bishops  would  render 
the  invaders  canonical,  in  regard  the  schism  is  not 
to  last  always/  Afterwards  his  lordship  adds  this  : 
*  I  presume,  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  others  with  him,  go 
to  church  ;  though  I  myself  do  not,  being  a  public 
person ;  but  to  communicate  with  my  successor  in 
that  part  of  the  office  which  is  unexceptionable,  I 
should  make  no  difficulty.' 

"  This  letter  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Dodwell, 
when  in  town,  which  he  thought  clear  enough  for 
closing  the  schism;  and  I  suppose,  in  a  short  time, 
he  may  have  one  to  the  same  purpose.  I  can  give 
you  no  account  of  the  progress  of  the  project,  hav- 
ing not  seen  Mr.  W.  since  Sunday  was  sevennight, 
when  he  was  with  me,  Mr.  Cherry,  and  Mr.  Dod- 
well ;  but  I  suppose  he  is  prosecuting  his  proposals 
for  peace. 

"  Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

"Feb.  21,  1709-10.  ROB.  NELSON." ' 

The  news  of  this  pacificatory  measure  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  Dr.  Hickes,  who  immediately 
sent  to  Nelson,  urging  him  to  postpone  his  secession 
from  the  non -jurors  until  he  drew  up  a  paper  on 
the  subject.  Nelson  promised  to  wait  till  Easter ; 
but  Hickes,  labouring  under  a  very  painful  disorder, 
was  unable  to  prepare  the  document  within  the  time 
allowed  ;  so  Nelson,  not,  however,  before  he  had 
offered  to  postpone  his  secession,  if  called  upon, 
communicated  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  he  had  pro- 
posed. Hickes  afterwards  published  what  he  had 
drawn  up  on  the  subject ;  but  not  until  his  friend, 
for  whose  use  it 'was  originally  intended,  was  no 

1  See  "  A  Defence  of  our  Constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
by  Nath.  Marshall,  LL.B."  Appendix,  p.  xv.  Bishop  Ken's 
answer  to  Mr.  Dodwell  may  also  be  seen  in  the  same  appendix. 
Dodwell  and  his  friend  Cherry  appear  to  have  attended  Church 
at  Shottesbrook,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  1709. 
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more.1  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  difference 
of  sentiment  caused  no  abruption  of  those  ties  of 
friendship  which  had  so  long  bound  Nelson  and 
Hickes  together;  for  as  the  former  concludes  a  letter 
on  the  subject,  "  ita  dissensi  ab  illo,  ut,  in  disjunc- 
tione  sententice,  conjuncti  tamen  amicitid  manere- 
mus ;"  the  latter  is  afterwards  found  assisting  Nel- 
son in  preparing  one  of  his  works,  in  which  Hickes 
is  spoken  of  as  Nelson's  "  very  learned  and  worthy 
friend,  that  great  master  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
and  the  most  considerable  reviver  of  primitive  theo- 
logy in  his  time."  Nelson  also  makes  affectionate 
mention  of  him  in  his  will,  where  he  leaves  him  an 
annuity. 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
propriety  of  Nelson's  quitting  the  non-jurors,  —  and 
whoever  reads  Hickes'  very  learned  treatise  on  the 
subject  must  confess  that  that  step  was  surrounded 
with  many  difficulties,  —  it  will  require  an  acuter 
judgment  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  men,  to 
gainsay  the  soundness  of  a  determination,  founded 
on  the  implied  sanction  of  a  Kettlewell,  and  the  ex- 
press advice  of  a  Bishop  Ken.  Nelson's  example 
was  pretty  generally  followed  ;2  though  it  is  well 
known  that  the  non-jurors  continued  their  separa- 
tion many  years  beyond  this  period,  till  the  death 

1  See   preface  to    Hickes'   Constitution   of  the   Catholic 
Church. 

2  The  publisher  of  Hickes'   Constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  very  sore  on  this  point.     What  he  says,  however, 
shews  how  great  Nelson's  influence  was  among  the  non-jurors. 
"  I  have  given  the  reader,"  he  says,  "  this  short  account  of  the 
writing  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Nelson,  because  some  people  are 
apt  to  make  use  of  his  practice  as  an  argument  for  directing 
other  men's  consciences  .  .  .  To  say  that  Mr.  Nelson  did  such 
a  thing,  and  therefore  1  may  do  so  too,  is  the  most  absurd 
way  of  reasoning  in  the  world ;  for  Mr.  Nelson  was  but  a  man, 
and  consequently  fallible  :    and  though  he  was  a  pious  and 
learned  man,  &c."  p.  ix. 

E  E 
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of  Bishop  Gordon,  the  last  of  the  succession  derived 
from  the  deprived  fathers,  in  1779.  And  besides  the 
line  which  expired  with  Gordon,  there  was  another 
quite  separated  from  them,  which  commenced  on  the 
consecration  of  Laurence,  and  ended  with  the  death 
of  Charles  Boothe,  who  died  in  Ireland  in  1795.1 

But  painful  and  harassing  as  these  proceedings 
were,  Nelson  was  not  one  of  those  who  let  their  own 
concerns  monopolise  all  their  attention.  At  this 
very  time  he  was  engaged  in  a  scheme  which  must 
have  required  considerable  thought  and  no  little 
exertion.  On  the  9th  of  June,  1709,  a  committee  of 
the  Society  reported  :  "  That  they  had  considered  of 
Mr.  Nelson's  letter  of  the  7th  of  March,  and  Mr.  A. 
D.  Franks  of  the  4th  of  April,  concerning  a  method 
of  circulating  books  among  the  clergy  in  the  coun- 
try ;  (viz.  by  a  small  annual  subscription  for  new 
books,  and  by  communicating  reciprocally  cata- 
logues of  each  other's  libraries,  in  order  to  lend  what 
one  may  be  provided  with  more  than  another;)  and 
propose  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  the  next  circular 
letter  to  correspondents,  to  inform  them  thereof." 

While  this  plan  was  being  matured,  he  sustained 
a  loss  that  probably  touched  him  more  nearly  than 
any  which  he  had  yet  experienced.  On  the  7th 
Feb.  1709-10,  Bishop  Bull  died;  and  irreparable  as 
his  death  was  to  the  whole  of  Christendom,  it  must 
have  been  felt  most  acutely  by  Nelson,  who,  apart 
from  sharing  in  the  general  blessing  of  his  labours, 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  received  from  him  his  early 
and  best  instructions,  and  thus  was  indebted  to  him, 
under  God,  for  those  sound  principles  which  he  ever 
maintained.  As  the  closest  friendship  existed  be- 
tween them,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  their 
correspondence  has  been  preserved. 

1  See  Perceval's  Apology  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostolical 
Succession,  App.  p.  226. 
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A  few  months  afterwards,  Nelson  is  still  again 
taking  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  The  or- 
dinary of  Newgate  had  suggested  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Society  the  expediency  of  providing  some 
better  place  for  such  criminals  as  were  reprieved, 
than  the  common  side  of  the  prisoners,  "where  they 
were  exposed  to  the  vile  practices  of  such  ill  men  as 
were  there  confined."  At  a  meeting  of  June  15, 
1710,  Mr.  Nelson  reported  "  that  he  had  lately  waited 
on  Sir  Peter  King,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  said 
motion,  and  that  he  approved  of  the  thing;  but  was 
of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  a  clause 
in  some  act  of  parliament,  empowering  the  removal 
of  such  prisoners  out  of  Newgate  before  their  par- 
dons came  down,  which  has  sometimes  happened  to 
be  several  years."  But  we  must  turn  for  a  moment 
to  other  scenes. 

In  1710  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had 
so  long  sustained  the  influence  of  the  whig  party 
in  England,  having  lost  the  favour  of  the  queen, 
the  party  which  she  represented  sank  also  in  royal 
estimation ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  whig 
ministry  was  dissolved,  and  the  tories  succeeded 
them  in  office.  In  the  new  cabinet,  Mr.  Harley 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
under-treasurer ;  an  appointment  which  called  from 
Nelson  the  following  note  of  congratulation,  the 
very  day  after  the  appointment  had  been  made. 

(Aug.  11,  1710.) 

"  SIR, — I  beg  leave  to  take  this  way  of  congra- 
tulating that  justice  which  is  at  length  done  to  your 
merit,  and  of  expressing  my  satisfaction  in  the  con- 
quest you  have  gained  over  your  enemies,1  who  were 

1  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
who  hated  Harley,  on  account  of  encouraging  Mrs.  Masham, 
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earnestly  bent  upon  your  destruction :  'their  tongues 
imagined  wickedness,  and  with  lies  they  cut  like 
a  sharp  razor.'  I  cannot  but  think  it  happy  for  a 
nation,  when  persons  in  great  stations  encourage 
learning  and  the  liberal  sciences;  and  that  has  been 
always  so  much  your  character,  that  the  rising 
generation  will  cheerfully  apply  themselves  to  their 
studies,  now  they  know  that  there  are  patrons  that 
are  disposed  to  distinguish  their  talents;  and  it  will 
be  a  comfort  to  those  that  do  not  expect  favours, 
securely  to  depend  upon  their  having  justice. 

"  I  am,  with  great  respect,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  ROB.  NELSON." 

But  less  public  matters  were  those  with  which  he 
chiefly  concerned  himself;  and  about  a  month  after 
the  date  of  this  letter,  we  find  him  again  engaged  in 
behalf  of  the  charity-children.  "  On  the  14th  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Nelson  reported  that  he  had  proposed 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bradford  the  composing  of  proper 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  according  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  last  meeting,  and  that  he  was  willing  to 
comply  with  it."  These  prayers  were  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  children  after  they  had  left  the  schools 
and  gone  out  to  be  apprentices.  Nor  were  his  sea- 
sons of  recreation  unaccustomed  to  be  encroached 
upon  by  the  affairs  of  the  Society;  for  having,  on  the 
"  19th  of  April,  1711,  been  informed  that  Mr.  Nel- 
son would  in  a  short  time  take  a  journey  into  Bath," 
the  Society,  ever  anxious  to  obtain  his  services, 
"  agreed  that  Mr.  Trear  and  the  secretary  furnish 

•who  had  supplanted  the  duchess,  managed  so  to  prejudice  him 
with  the  queen,  that  her  majesty  took  from  him  his  seals  of 
office.  See  Smollett's  History,  ii.  p.  116.  Harley  was  after- 
wards stabbed,  while  sitting  at  the  council-board;  but  he  re- 
covered. 
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Mr.  Nelson  with  all  the  advices  formerly  sent  to  the 
Society,  concerning  the  measures  taken  to  erect  a 
charity-school  at  Bath ;  and  that  he  be  desired  to 
use  his  interest  to  promote  the  same."1 

Few  men  were  called  upon  more  frequently  to 
lament  the  loss  of  friends  than  Nelson.  In  1711 
his  distinguished  friend  Dr.  Grabe  died.  This 
remarkable  man  was  born  January  10th,  1666,  at 
Konigsberg  in  Prussia,  in  the  university  of  which 
place  his  father  was  professor  of  divinity  and  his- 
tory. Here,  also,  Grabe  himself  was  educated ;  and 
after  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  divinity,  in 
the  prosecution  of  which  the  Scriptures  and  ancient 
fathers  engaged  his  chief  attention.  Hence  he  be- 
came deeply  imbued  with  reverence  for  the  primi- 
tive government  of  churches  ;  and  on  comparing  it 
with  that  of  the  Lutherans,  soon  found  that  the  want 
of  apostolical  succession  among  the  latter  was  a  fatal 
imperfection,  and,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  vitiated  all 
claim  to  catholicity.  So  deeply  was  he  impressed  with 
this  conviction,  that  he  determined  forthwith  to  seek 
communion  with  the  Romish  church,  who,  with  all 
her  corruptions,  still  retains  the  apostolical  succes- 
sion. And  this  intention  would  have  been  carried 
into  execution,  had  not  Spener,  a  Prussian  divine, 
reminded  him  that  he  might  find  in  the  Church 
of  England  what  he  so  deservedly  valued,  without 
any  of  those  errors  with  which  the  Romish  Church 
abounded.  Acting  upon  this  sound  advice,  he  came 
to  England,  received  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a 

1  His  efforts  on  this  occasion  appear  to  have  been  successful ; 
as,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1712,  we  find  Mr.  Nelson 
reporting,  that  Dr.  Stratford  and  Archdeacon  Parnell  preached 
at  Bath  on  the  14th  current,  for  a  collection  for  the  girls' 
school ;  and  that  there  was  collected  83/.  14*.  IQd.  at  the 
church-doors,  besides  several  benefactions  sent  hi  afterwards. 
E  E  2 
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pension  from  King  William,  by  whom  he  was  warmly 
welcomed,  as  well  as  by  all  the  distinguished  divines 
of  that  day.  After  his  arrival,  he  wrote  and  edited 
several  elaborate  theological  works;  but  perhaps  the 
most  arduous  of  his  labours  was  the  reprinting  the 
Septuagint  from  the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  St.  James' 
library,  part  of  which  was  published  during  his  life. 

Such  are  a  few  incidents  in  the  life  of  Nelson's 
distinguished  friend,  John  Ernest  Grabe.  One  may 
readily  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  would  seize  an 
opportunity  which  now  presented  itself  of  paying  a 
deserved  tribute  to  his  memory.  That  this  was  the 
case  we  learn  from  the  following  letter,  which  he 
writes  (11  Dec.  1712)  to  Wanley  on  the  subject, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  librarian  to  Mr. 
Harley,  recently  created  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  —  one  of  Grabe's  most  generous 
patrons. 

"  MR.  WANLEY, — Being  engaged  in  writing 
Bp.  Bull's  life,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning Dr.  Grabe  with  that  respect  which  is  due  to 
his  memory.  The  favour  I  desire  of  you  is  to  pro- 
cure my  lord  treasurer's  answer  to  this  one  ques- 
tion,— whether  his  lordship  will  give  me  leave  to 
tell  the  world,  that  his  lordship  designs  Dr.  Grabe 
a  cenotaphium  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  For,  as 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  his  lordship's  pa- 
tronage of  that  learned  and  good  man,  so  I  think 
the  article  will  be  more  entire,  if  I  may  have  his 
lordship's  permission  to  make  his  intention  public  as 
to  that  matter.  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  speedy  reply ; 
which  will  oblige,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  ROB.  NELSON." 

Having  obtained  the  permission  here  desired, 
Nelson  drew  up  the  following  account  of  Grabe,  who 
was  also  Bishop  Bull's  particular  friend,  whose  Latin 
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works  he  edited,  enriching  them  with  many  learned 
annotations,  and  introduced  them  to  the  world  with 
an  admirable  preface,  which  did  great  justice  to  the 
excellent  author,  as  well  as  to  his  learned  and  judi- 
cious writings.  "Who,"  says  Nelson,1  " can  mention 
Dr.  Grabe  without  a  deep  and  particular  concern  for 
the  loss  of  so  great  a  man,  in  the  very  prime  of  his 
age,  when  we  expected  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  in- 
defatigable studies,  which  were  chiefly  conversant 
about  Christian  antiquities;  and  who,  by  an  eminent 
author,  is  very  aptly  compared  to  a  great  and  mighty 
prince,  who,  dying,  leaves  behind  him  many  plans  of 
noble  and  curious  buildings ;  foundations  of  others ; 
others  erected  above  ground ;  some  half,  others  al- 
most, arid  others  perfectly  finished.  Such  are  the 
remains  left  us  by  this  great  master-builder,  as  may 
appear  by  the  catalogue  of  his  manuscripts. 

"  All  the  learned,  who  could  best  judge  of  his 
great  talents,  readily  offer  him  that  incense  of  praise 
which  is  justly  due  to  his  profound  erudition,  where- 
by he  was  qualified  to  enlighten  the  dark  and  ob- 
scure parts  of  ecclesiastical  history,  to  trace  the 
original  frame  and  state  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  to  restore  the  sacred  volumes,  the  pillars  of  our 
faith,  to  their  primitive  perfection." 

Nelson  also  alludes  to  one  of  Grabe's  designs, 
which  will  be  heard  with  interest  now  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  accomplishing  by  the  recent  formation 
of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric,  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

"He  had  so  great  a  zeal  for  promoting  the  ancient 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Church  among 
all  those  who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  cor- 
ruptions and  superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  he  formed  a  plan,  and  made  some  advances  in 
it,  for  restoring  the  episcopal  order  and  office  in  the 
1  Bull's  Life,  p.  402. 
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territories  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  sovereign; 
and  proposed,  moreover,  to  introduce  a  liturgy, 
much  after  the  model  of  the  English  service,  into 
that  king's  dominions;  and  recommended,  likewise, 
the  use  of  the  English  liturgy  itself,  by  means  of 
some  of  his  friends,  to  a  certain  neighbouring  court. 
By  which  means  he  would  have  united  the  two  main 
bodies  of  Protestants  in  a  more  perfect  and  apos- 
tolical reformation  than  that  upon  which  either  of 
them  did  yet  stand,  and  would  thereby  have  fortified 
the  common  cause  of  their  protestation  against  the 
errors  of  popery. 

"  But  yet  his  learned  studies  did  not  so  engross 
his  mind,  so  as  to  prevent  his  daily  attending  the 
hours  of  public  prayer,  to  which  purpose  he  always 
chose  his  lodgings  near  a  church.  Neither  did  the 
applause  he  received  from  the  greatest  men  of  the 
age  so  exalt  him,  but  that  he  readily  condescended 
to  converse  with  those  of  the  lowest  understanding, 
when  he  could  be  any  ways  serviceable  to  them  in 
their  spiritual  concerns. 

"  He  was  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest 
divines  of  the  age ;  yet  the  great  modesty  of  his 
temper,  and  the  profound  humility  of  his  mind, 
made  him  prefer  others  before  himself.  He  laid 
the  chiefest  stress  upon  the  constant  practice  of 
the  virtues  of  the  Christian  life,  and  was  also  a 
strict  observer  of  all  the  rules  of  the  apostolical 
times,  and  of  the  catholic  usages  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians. He  bore  his  last  sickness,  which  deprived 
the  world  of  so  great  a  treasure,  with  most  exem- 
plary patience  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
and  exercised  all  those  acts  of  devotion  which  the 
best  of  men  are  zealously  intent  upon  in  their  last 
labours  for  immortality.  He  was  very  severe  upon 
himself,  even  for  those  common  human  frailties 
which  are  apt  to  cleavse  to  those  of  the  greatest 
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eminence  for  their  sanctity  ;  and  with  due  compunc- 
tion bewailed  the  neglects  and  omissions  of  his  duty, 
which,  from  the  unseasonable  resort  of  company,  he 
sometimes  was  forced  to ;  and  yet  he  thanked  God 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that,  through  the  as- 
sistance of  His  grace,  he  had  so  far  overcome  those 
temptations  which  he  had  met  with  in  life,  that  he 
never  prostituted  his  conscience  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
or  defiled  his  body,  which  he  had  always  kept  pure 
from  the  mortal  sin  of  uncleanness.  He  had  con- 
stantly every  day,  and  frequently  several  times  in  the 
day,  the  office  of  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  with  some 
proper  collects  of  his  own  choosing,  used  by  his  bed- 
side; and  he  commonly  desired  the  imposition  of  the 
priest's  hands,  when  the  absolution  or  blessing  was 
pronounced  over  him.  He  received  the  Commu- 
nion of  our  Lord's  Body  and  Blood  with  great  de- 
votion several  times  during  his  severe  visitation,  to 
fortify  him  in  his  passage  to  eternity ;  and  was  at 
last  set  at  liberty  from  the  bondage  of  his  mortal 
body  upon  the  3rd  of  November,  1711,  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age.  The  occasion  of  this,  his  death, 
was  a  bruise  which  he  got  in  his  side,  at  the  place  of 
his  liver,  when  he  made  his  last  journey  to  Oxford 
in  the  stage-coach,  in  prosecuting  the  noble  work 
he  had  in  hand;  which  accident  being  neglected  at 
first,  upon  his  return  to  London  it  became  thus 
fatal." 

Nelson  thus  alludes  to  the  fact  mentioned  in  his 
previous  letter  to  Wanley :  "  The  present  lord  high 
treasurer,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  that  great 
patron  of  learning  and  learned  men,  was,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  a  Mecaenas  to  Dr.  Grabe;  and,  du- 
ring his  lifetime,  encouraged  his  great  work  of  pub- 
lishing the  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Septuagint, 
not  only  by  generously  contributing  to  it  himself, 
but  by  procuring  for  the  doctor  a  large  portion  of 
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the  royal  bounty;1  and  when  the  doctor,  in  his 
sickness,  applied  to  his  lordship  for  that  part  of 
his  annual  pension2  which  was  due  to  him,  and  had 
been  constantly  paid  him,  his  lordship  not  only 
gratified  him  in  what  he  desired,  but  to  shew  his 
just  value  and  esteem  of  the  doctor,  and  for  fear 
so  great  a  man  should  want  any  necessary  comfort 
from  the  things  of  this  world  in  such  a  gloomy 
season,  my  lord  sent  him  a  supply  of  fifty  pounds 
from  his  own  bounty.  And  I  have  further  to  be- 
lieve that  his  lordship  designs  to  have  a  cenota- 
phium  erected  in  St.  Paul's,  or  St.  Peter's  at  West- 
minster,3 to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  so  much  piety 
and  so  much  learning,  which  seldom  meet  together 
in  such  perfection  as  they  did  in  Dr.  Grabe." 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  friend, 
Nelson  appears  to  have  given  his  attention  to  a 
subject  which  at  the  present  day  is  worthy  of  some 
consideration — the  introduction  of  Christian  authors 
into  grammar-schools.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1712, 
it  was  reported  "  from  the  Malabar  committee,  that 
they  had  considered  of,  &c.  .  .  .  and  of  a  paper  de- 
livered to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Nelson,  the  27th  of 
March  last,  relating  to  the  use  of  Christian  authors  in 
grammar-schools ;  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  the 

1  Through  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Harley,  Grabe  re- 
ceived from  the  Queen  a  purse  of  sixty  guineas,  towards  the 
printing  of  his  Septuagint. 

2  A  pension  of  100/.  a  year,  which  had  been  settled  on  him 
by  King  William,  was  also  continued  to  him  by  Queen  Anne. 
There  is  not  a  more  painfully  interesting  letter  on  record  than 
that  in  which  Grabe  made  application  for  his  shamefully  de- 
layed pension.    (See  Bowyer's  Literary  Anecdotes,  p.  5.)    There 
the  reader  may  indeed  mark 

"  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail." 

3  A  handsome  monument,  with  an  effigy  at  full  length,  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  a  suitable  inscription,  was  erected  in  West- 
minster Abbey.     (See  Wilford's  Memorials,  app.  p.  39.) 
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Society  can  at  present  do,  to  recommend  the  use  of 
Christian  authors,  is  the  publishing  a  list  of  such 
authors  as  the  Society  shall  approve,  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Monro's  book,  now  in  the  press.  And  that  a 
clause  be  inserted  in  the  next  circular,  desiring  the 
correspondents  to  disperse  Mr.  Monro's  address  to 
the  masters  of  Latin  schools,  and  others  that  have  the 
care  of  the  education  of  gentlemen's  sons  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  to  return  the  opinion  of  such 
masters,  together  with  their  own,  concerning  it." 

In  September  we  find  him  again  in  his  place  at 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  On  the  25th  he 
reported,  "  that  he  had,  according  to  the  desire  of  the 
society,  endeavoured  to  engage  Mr.  Collier  to  pre- 
pare a  treatise  on  the  abuse  of  music ;  but  that  he 
was  informed  Mr.  Collier  was  at  present  so  taken  up 
in  finishing  his  Ecclesiastical  History,1  that  he  was 
obliged  by  his  booksellers  not  to  undertake  any  other 
work  till  that  was  finished." 

The  next  minute  connected  with  Nelson  gives  the 
opinion  of  the  last  century  as  to  the  utility  of  advertis- 
ing the  names  of  popular  preachers  in  hope  of  increas- 
ing the  contributions  on  charitable  occasions.  Of 
the  impropriety  of  this  practice,  now  so  general,  there 
can  be  no  question.  It  is  indeed  a  painful  sight  to 
see  the  names  of  clergymen  held  out  as  a  temptation 
for  persons  to  attend  God's  house  of  prayer,  where 
God,  and  not  man,  should  be  the  object  of  contem- 
plation. Probably  nothing  has  done  more  to  foster 
the  notion  of  churches  being  mere  preaching-houses 
than  this  unworthy  custom.  But  it  was  on  other 
and  more  practical  grounds  that  Nelson  condemned 
it.  "  On  the  13th  of  November,  1712,  Mr.  Nelson 

1  This  was  the  second  volume  of  Jeremy  Collier's  famous 
Ecclesiastical  History.  It  appeared  in  1714,  six  years  after  the 
first  volume.  To  both  we  find  "  Robert  Nelson,  Esq.,  Ormond 
Street,"  was  a  subscriber. 
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acquainting  the  Society  that  he  had  observed  an 
advertisement  this  day  in  the  Post-Soy,  of  a  charity 
sermon  to  be  preached  next  Sunday  at  All-Hallow's, 
Lombard  Street ;  notwithstanding  notice  had  been 
given  to  all  schools  about  town  not  to  publish  such 
advertisements,  which  served  only  to  draw  together  a 
mob,  and  to  keep  away  those  that  would  contribute  on 
such  occasions"  It  were  well  if  such  were  the  case 
now  ;  for  then  such  advertisements  would  soon  cease. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  (llth  of  De- 
cember) we  have  another  instance  of  the  good  in- 
fluence it  exerted  over  the  morals  of  the  people.  "Mr. 
Cockburn  communicated  to  the  Society  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Post-Boy  of  Tuesday  last,  giving 
notice  of  a  fair  to  begin  at  Nottingham  on  Thursday 
in  Passion-week  next  year,  and  to  continue  eight 
days.  Agreed,  that  Mr.  Nelson  be  desired  to  recom- 
mend it  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  to  use 
his  interest  with  her  majesty  to  alter  the  time  of  the 
said  fair,  as  a  precedent  that  may  be  of  very  ill  con- 
sequence to  this  and  other  places,  if  permitted."  It 
is  melancholy  to  have  to  record  the  occasion  which 
called  forth  this  interference,  and  yet  still  more  me- 
lancholy to  know  that  a  sadder  profanation  of  holy 
seasons  is  too  common  among  ourselves ;  it  being  no 
unusual  thing  to  find  the  railway-companies  adver- 
tising a  special  train  for  some  excursion  of  pleasure 
on  Good  Friday — the  great  fast  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

An  event  now  happened  which  afforded  favour- 
able scope  for  the  exercise  of  that  Christian  sym- 
pathy which  Nelson  never  refused  in  respect  of  those 
who  needed  it.  Bowyer,  the  publisher  of  most  the- 
ological works  of  eminence  during  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  and  of  Nelson's  among  the  rest, 
after  having  pursued  his  business  with  great  suc- 
cess and  industry  for  about  thirteen  years,  was,  in  a 
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single  night,  reduced  to  absolute  want  by  a  calami- 
tous fire  (Jan.  30,  1712),  which  entirely  destroyed 
his  printing-office,  and  many  valuable  works  then 
in  his  possession  and  in  the  press.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Bowyer  amounted  to  about  five  thou- 
sand pounds ;  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  made 
up  to  him  by  the  aid  of  a  public  brief,  and  the 
assistance  of  his  many  friends.  Of  these  friends 
Nelson  was  most  active ;  indeed,  of  the  sum  raised 
from  private  sources,  he  appears  to  have  collected 
nearly  one  half.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  this 
good  work  is  further  manifest  from  the  following 
letter  in  reference  to  a  set  of  Saxon  types,  of  which 
he  had  obtained  a  promise  for  Bowyer  from  one 
of  his  distinguished  friends.  It  is  written  to  Wanley, 
on  the  19th  May,  1713. 

"  MR.  WANLEY, — Pray  do  me  the  favour  to 
write  out  the  Saxon  characters1  for  Mr.  Bowyer,  as 
you  have  kindly  promised :  despatch  in  this  affair  is 
of  great  consequence,  because  my  Lord  Chief-jus- 
tice Parker  does  intend  to  assist  towards  repairing 
his  misfortunes  by  giving  him  a  set  of  those  letters, 
and  is  very  uneasy  that  he  is  not  ready  to  print  his 
friend's  book,  which  requires  those  characters  to 
perfect  it.  You  will  oblige  me  much  by  your  kind- 
ness to  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  make 
you  any  acknowledgment.  I  have  been  confined 
near  a  month  by  the  gout,  but  am  now  upon  reco- 
vering. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  affectionate  servant, 

"  ROB.  NELSON."2 

1  These  were  afterwards  (1753)  presented  by  Bowyer's  son 
to  the  University  of  Oxford.     (See  Anecdotes,  p.  317.)     The 
characters  appear,  from  a  note  appended  by  Wanley  to  Nelson's 
letter,  to  have  been  very  clumsily  executed  by  the  workman, 
who  was  "a  great  blunderer." 

2  As  this  is  the  last  of  Nelson's  letters  to  Wanley,  most  of 

F  F 
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The  book  alluded  to  as  requiring  these  cha- 
racters was  a  Saxon  grammar  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Elstob,  "  the  justly  celebrated  Saxon  nymph,"  as 
Thoresby,  in  his  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  designates  her, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  of  English  women, 
having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  eight  languages  be- 
sides her  own.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ralph  El- 
stob, a  merchant  of  Newcastle,  and  was  born  in 
1683.  Her  mother,  to  whom  she  owed  the  first  ru- 
diments of  her  education,  dying  when  she  was  but 
eight  years  old,  her  guardians  discouraged  her  taste 
for  literature,  as  improper  for  a  person  of  her  sex ; 
conceiving,  as  they  expressed  it,  "that  one  tongue 
was  enough  for  a  woman."  Meeting  with  various 
similar  disappointments,  she  retired  to  Evesham  in 
Worcestershire,  where  she  obtained  a  bare  subsist- 
ence by  keeping  a  small  school.  Attracting  the  no- 
tice of  Mr.  George  Ballard,  the  well-known  author 
of  Memoirs  of  British  Ladies,  and  that  of  the  wife 
of  a  clergyman  who  kept  a  boarding-school  in  Glou- 
cestershire, she  obtained,  through  their  influence 
among  friends,  of  whom  it  will  be  seen  Nelson  was 
one,  an  annuity  of  21/.,  which  Queen  Caroline  con- 
tinued to  her  own  death.  After  this  she  was  taken 
into  the  family  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, as  governess  to  her  children  (1739),  in  which 
situation  she  died  May  30,  1756.  She  published 

which  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  where  they  were  placed  by  Wanley  himself,  who  ar- 
ranged that  noble  collection, — it  may  be  observed,  that  he  ended 
a  laborious  life  July  6th,  1726,  aged  fifty-four,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-bone.  His  valuable  collection 
of  early  English  Bibles  and  Testaments,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
kingdom,  was  purchased  of  him,  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
decease,  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  and  now  forms 
the  principal  ornament  of  the  library  of  that  cathedral.  There 
is  an  original  picture  of  him  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  another, 
half-length,  sitting,  in  the  room  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
(See  Bowyer's  Anecdotes ;  also  Pepys'  Correspondence.] 
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several  learned  works ;  and  among  others,  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Homilies  of  JElfric,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
and  assisted  her  brother,  William  Elstob,  the  fa- 
mous Saxonist,  in  most  of  his  labours. 

Among  the  works  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  Bow- 
yer's  premises  was  Nelson's  Life  of  Bishop  Bull, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  treatises  to  which 
it  was  prefixed.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1712, 
however,  the  Sermons  appeared,  together  with  the 
Life ;  "  wherein,"  to  quote  the  description  given  of 
it  by  the  author's  friend,  Brockesby,  "  the  contro- 
versies between  that  prelate  and  his  adversaries  are 
set  in  so  clear  a  light ;  where  just  and  lively  cha- 
racters are  given  us  of  many  learned  men  ;  and 
where  the  great  virtues  of  that  eminent  bishop,  which 
he  exerted  in  the  several  stages  of  his  life,  and  sta- 
tions in  the  Church, — are  so  advantageously  repre- 
sented ;  together  with  useful  inferences  thence  de- 
duced, and  seasonable  admonitions  therewith  inter- 
mixed, with  a  charitable  concern  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  and  a  pious  endeavour  to  promote  it ; 
and  all  delivered  with  so  much  sweetness  and  ele- 
gancy, together  with  an  air  of  true  Christian  piety 
and  charity,  that  the  reader  finds  himself  insensibly 
charmed  with  the  love  of  so  amiable  a  prospect,  and 
inspired  with  a  holy  emulation,  and  ardent  desire 
to  imitate  such  an  admirable  pattern."1 

Nelson  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  an  affair 
which  greatly  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  charity- 
schools,  and  of  the  Society  generally.  On  the  26th 
of  February,  1712-13,  it  was  "reported  from  the 
committee,  that  they  had  considered  of  Mr.  Osborne's 
letter  of  the  14th  of  November,  about  a  clause  for 
appropriating  legacies  to  pious  uses  unappropriated 

1  See  "  epistle  dedicatory"  to  Nelson,  in  Brokesby's  Life 
of  Dodwell. 
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for  the  benefit  of  charity-schools  in  parishes  where 
such  legacies  shall  be  found ;  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  small  gifts  and 
legacies  to  pious  uses  (which  passed  last  sessions  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  dropped  in  the 
House  of  Lords)  had  been  laid  before  the  committee, 
and  a  clause  therein  read,  which  the  committee  are 
of  opinion  fully  answers  what  Mr.  Osborne  pro- 
poses, and  they  recommend  it  to  the  Society,  to 
procure  that  the  said  bill  be  laid  before  the  lord 
keeper,  and  submitted  to  his  lordship,  altering  and 
amending  it  before  it  be  again  brought  into  par- 
liament. Agreed  that  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Meller, 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Nelson,  or  any  two  of  them,  be 
desired  to  recommend  to  the  lords  the  bishops  the 
bringing  in  a  bill  for  this  purpose  this  session  of 
parliament." 

Nor  did  his  interest  for  those  poor  children,  whose 
welfare  he  had  always  so  much  at  heart,  diminish. 
On  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  peace,  in  the  reign 
of  Anne  (7th  July,  1713),  the  children,  in  honour 
of  the  event,  were  stationed  on  part  of  the  line  of 
procession  from  Westminster  to  St.  Paul's.  This 
arrangement  would  seem  to  have  been  managed 
by  Nelson  ;  for,  from  the  minutes  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  we  find  that,  on  the  16th  of 
April  previous,  he  reported  "  that  the  trustees  of  the 
charity-schools  had  resolved  to  find  out  a  way  to 
place  the  children  in  view  of  the  queen  as  she  passes 
to  St.  Paul's  cathedral  on  the  thanksgiving-day;  and 
that,  in  order  to  levy  money  to  defray  the  expense  of 
it,  they  had  agreed  to  advance  sixpence  for  each  child." 
And  on  the  16th  of  July  following,  he  further  report- 
ed "  that  upon  the  thanksgiving-day  for  the  peace, 
on  the  7th  current,  3925  charity-children,  boys  and 
girls,  new  clothed,  with  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
were  placed  upon  a  machine,  or  gallery,  in  the 
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Strand,  which  was  in  length  above  600  foot,  and 
had  in  breadth  eight  ranges  of  seats,  one  above 
another,  whereby  they  were  put  in  the  full  view  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  in  their  procession  to 
St.  Paul's  upon  that  occasion ;  that  it  was  designed 
as  a  piece  of  respect  to  the  queen ;  and  though  her 
majesty  was  not  present,  such  a  prospect  of  charity 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  the  spectators ;  that 
the  charge  was  defrayed  by  the  trustees  of  the  several 
charity-schools  which  appeared  that  day." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  labour  consequent 
upon  writing  Bishop  Bull's  Life,  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  his  son,  combined  with  Nelson's  numerous 
other  avocations  in  connexion  with  religious  societies, 
charity-schools,  and  hospitals,  the  building  of  new 
churches,  the  affairs  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  and 
other  charitable  institutions — all  of  which  could  not 
fail  of  being  the  source  of  deep  anxiety  to  one  who 
so  conscientiously  watched  over  their  interests  as 
he  did  —  tended  materially  to  aggravate  a  severe 
asthma,  and  dropsy  in  the  breast,  under  which  he 
had  long  laboured.  Still,  harassing  and  debilitating 
as  this  complaint  must  have  been,  he  exerted  him- 
self to  write  a  Letter  (Nov.  16,  1713)  to  Dr.  Clarke 
the  Arian,  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  a  work  written  by 
one  of  Nelson's  friends,  and  entitled  The  True  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undivided  Tri- 
nity continued,  and  vindicated  from  the  Misrepre- 
sentations of  Dr.  Clarke.  Although  the  desire  of 
defending  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  our  faith  from 
misrepresentation  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement 
for  a  man  like  Nelson  to  take  up  his  pen,  he  appears 
to  have  been  partly  influenced  by  the  desire  of  rid- 
ding himself  from  the  suspicion  of  agreeing  with 
Clarke — a  suspicion  which  he  had  incurred  among 
some  weak  persons,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
F  F  2 
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alludes  to  the  Doctor  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Bull.  To 
this  calumny,  however,  his  Letter  is  a  most  trium- 
phant refutation.  "  You  know,"  he  observes  in  con- 
clusion, "there  is  an  apostolical  injunction,  we  should 
earnestly  contend  for  the  faith ;  and  if  the  Divine 
economy  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  essence,  which  is  taught  us  by 
our  excellent  Church,  in  her  most  public  and  au- 
thentic acts,  and  is  the  common  faith  both  of  Pro- 
testants and  Papists,  or  the  common  salvation  as 
delivered  in  all  the  Churches,  reformed  and  unre- 
formed,  should  be  that  faith  which  was  once  deli- 
vered unto  or  by  the  saints,  you  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed if  some,  who  have  pursued  truth  by  the  same 
methods  you  have  done,  do  earnestly  contend  against 
you  in  a  matter  of  so  high  a  nature,  where  they 
apprehend  you  to  be  mistaken,  after  all  the  painful 
search  you  have  made,  and  not  to  have  represented 
the  true  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  to 
have  substituted  in  its  room  another  of  your  own, 
against  the  true  apostolical  tradition  of  that  doctrine, 
and  the  common  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
throughout  all  the  ages  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  spirit  of 

meekness  and  Christianity  did  more  universally  in- 
fluence the  management  of  all  our  disputes,  both 
religious  and  civil ;  which  I  conceive  may  be  very 
consistent  with  a  holy  and  humble  zeal  for  God's 
glory,  and  the  defence  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  with  an  earnest  contention  for  all  the  great  truths 
thereof,  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  testimony  of 
His  saints,  even  such  as  were  the  greatest  lights  of 
the  Church  in  the  earliest  and  purest  ages  of  it." 

After  reading  this  passage,  it  was  not  strange 
that  Dr.  Clarke,  in  answering  Nelson's  Letter,  should 
highly  extol  his  courtesy  and  candour,  and  recom- 
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mend  him  as  a  model  to  all  controversialists.  Al- 
though Nelson  drew  up  the  sketch  of  a  reply,  which 
he  communicated  to  a  friend,  increasing  ill  health 
prevented  him  finishing  it. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  found  opportunity  to 
address  the  following  excellent  letter  of  advice  to 
his  cousin  Gabriel  Hanger,  on  going  abroad,  written 
in  a  strain  which  a  good  man,  conscious  that  he  was 
soon  about  to  leave  the  world,  would  feel  it  his  duty 
to  use  towards  one  just  entering  upon  it. 

"  To  Mr.  Gabriel  Hanger. 

"  DEAR  COUSIN, — The  best  method  I  can  con- 
trive of  shewing  my  concern  for  you  at  present  is, 
to  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  that  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  your  eldest  brother  upon  his  leaving  Eng- 
land, because  it  contains  some  rules  which  may  be 
of  use  to  you  in  the  conduct  of  a  Christian  life. 
Your  case  and  his  are  so  far  alike,  that  you  both 
leave  your  own  country,  and  are,  by  the  designation 
of  your  best  friend,  your  father,  settled  in  a  way 
of  merchandise,  whereby,  with  God's  blessing  upon 
your  own  industry,  you  may  both  very  probably 
raise  a  considerable  fortune,  prove  useful  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  make  others  happy  in 
sharing  in  your  plenty  and  abundance.  From  this 
similitude  of  circumstances  will  arise  an  agreement 
in  those  temptations  which  it  is  likely  may  attack 
you  both ;  and  therefore,  what  I  thought  proper  to 
say  to  him,  you  may  very  well  apply  to  yourself. 
And  thus  far  I  may  answer,  that,  if  you  will  not  fail 
of  recommending  yourself  to  all  those  in  whose 
power  it  is  to  advance  your  interest ;  but,  what  is 
more  considerable,  you  will  thereby  secure  the  fa- 
vour of  Almighty  God,  whose  blessing  is  necessary 
to  succeed  in  all  your  undertakings,  and  who  alone 
can  bestow  upon  you  a  happiness  that  is  lasting  and 
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durable,  which  He  has  reserved  in  heaven  for  all 
those  who  truly  love  and  fear  Him.  You  must  needs 
be  sensible  what  care  and  expense  your  father  has 
been  at  in  your  education,  to  fit  you  for  the  em- 
ployment you  engage  in ;  you  know  very  well  what 
charge  he  has  bestowed  to  equip  you  for  this  voyage, 
and  how  ready  he  has  been  to  gratify  you  in  every 
thing  you  could  either  ask  or  desire  of  him,  in  order 
to  your  pleasure  and  profit.  Now  all  this  adds 
fresh  obligations  to  your  duty ;  and  what  returns 
can  you  make  for  so  much  kindness  which  will 
please  him  better  than  your  steady  sobriety  and 
your  constant  application  to  your  business  ?  These 
are  such  injunctions  as  are  necessary  to  your  own 
welfare ;  and  yet  he  will  esteem  them  a  full  com- 
pensation for  that  paternal  affection  which  he  has 
shewed  towards  you.  And  how  much  more  plea- 
sant and  commendable  is  it  to  be  the  joy  of  your 
parents  by  your  prudent  and  Christian  behaviour, 
than  to  increase  those  cares  you  have  already  neces- 
sarily given  them  !  for  you  cannot  indulge  any  ex- 
travagant and  disorderly  course  without  oppressing 
their  minds  with  sorrow  and  grief,  in  a  time  of  life 
when  they  are  least  able  to  bear  it. 

"  This  argument  of  pleasing  your  best  friends 
should  have  a  great  influence  upon  an  ingenuous 
mind ;  and  I  am  willing  to  think  you  have  a  great 
sense  of  gratitude ;  and  that,  by  considering  what 
has  been  done  for  you,  may  excite  a  great  ardour 
and  fervency  in  your  mind,  to  answer  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  to  whom  you  are  so  dear. 

"  But,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  one  thing  more,  that 
by  governing  yourself  according  to  the  scheme  of 
the  foregoing  letter,  you  most  truly  consult  your 
own  interest,  which  influences  every  man  that  is 
not  corrupted  by  present  pleasure  to  forfeit  a  future 
good.  So  that,  if  any  regard  to  your  happiness,  as 
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well  as  that  of  your  parents,  can  prevail  upon  you, 
we  shall  certainly  hear  that  you  are  upright  and 
diligent  in  your  business,  sober  and  temperate  in 
your  enjoyments,  and  pious  and  religious  in  your 
whole  conversation. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  been  confirmed ; 
whereby  your  Christianity  is  become  your  own 
deliberate  choice.  The  care  of  your  godfathers  and 
your  godmother  is  discharged ;  and  you  have,  before 
God  and  man,  engaged  to  perform  your  part  of  the 
baptismal  covenant. 

"  In  order  to  discharge  this  more  effectually,  you 
have  been  admitted  to  the  holy  table,  where  God 
dispenses  larger  measures  of  His  grace  to  those  who 
approach  with  sincere  intentions  of  doing  their  duty  ; 
and  therefore  I  hope,  now  you  have  been  initiated 
into  the  Christian  mysteries,  you  will  never  neglect 
such  opportunities  which  Providence  may  supply 
you  with  for  the  celebration  of  them. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  but  my  hearty 
prayers  to  God,  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  pro- 
sper your  voyage,  and  bring  you  in  safety  to  your 
desired  port,  since  in  all  your  ways  you  acknowledge 
Him ;  and  that  He  would  direct  your  paths,  and 
teach  you  to  guide  your  affairs  with  discretion ; 
that  He  would  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you,  but 
conduct  you  safely  by  His  counsel  through  all  the 
businesses  and  enjoyments,  through  all  the  tempta- 
tions and  troubles,  of  this  life,  to  that  blessed  place 
where  our  Lord  Jesus  liveth  and  reigneth  for  ever- 
more. 

"  I  am,  with  great  sincerity,  dear  cousin, 

"  Your  very  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"  The  Epiphany,  1713.  ROBERT  NELSON. 

"  Remember  to  be  that  in  health,  which  you  will 
wish  to  have  been  when  you  come  to  die." 
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Gabriel  Hanger  would  appear  to  have  acted  upon 
the  excellent  advice  here  given,  since  he  acquired 
a  large  fortune,  successively  represented  Maidstone 
and  Bridgewater  in  parliament;  and  in  1762  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  as  Baron  Coleraine. 
He  left  three  sons ;  but  all  dying  without  issue,  the 
barony  became  extinct  in  1824. 

An  engraving  of  the  exhibition  of  the  charity- 
children,  before  alluded  to,  was  afterwards  made  by 
George  Vertue,  for  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  the  lord 
mayor,  —  in  which  undertaking,  from  two  letters 
which  are  extant  on  the  subject,  Nelson  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  also  concerned.  On  the  7th  of 
April,  1714,  he  thus  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  : 

"  MY  LORD, — I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  your  lord- 
ship, that  I  believe  greater  expedition  might  be  given 
to  the  plates  concerning  the  charity-children,  if  the 
person  (Mr.  Vertue)  who  does  them  should  receive 
fifty  pounds  at  present,  which  I  gave  him  reason  to 
expect.  I  am,  with  great  respect,  my  lord,  your 
lordship's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  ROBERT  NELSON." 

And,  two  months  after  (June  18),  he  again 
addresses  the  same  person  : 

"My  LORD, —  I  am  required  by  my  worthy 
neighbour,  the  dean,1  to  return  his  most  humble 
thanks  to  your  lordship  for  the  royal  bounty  you 
have  procured  for  Mrs.  Elstob :  she  wants  only  to 
set  the  press  to  work ;  and  therefore  she  humbly 
begs  that  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to  des- 
patch the  affair.  I  crave  leave  also,  at  the  same  time, 
to  remind  your  lordship  of  the  queen's  encourage- 
ment for  carrying  on  the  plates  of  the  machine 

1  Nelson's  town  residence  and  Dean  Hickes'  were  in  the 
same  street, — Ormond  Street. 
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erected  for  the  charity-children  in  the  Strand,  which 
are  in  great  forwardness.  I  am,  with  great  zeal  and 
respect,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

"  ROBERT  NELSON." 

Another  similar  exhibition  of  the  charity-children 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  September  following,  in 
honour  of  the  accession  of  George  I.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  matter  was  again  entrusted  to  Nelson, 
as  appears  from  the  following  extract : 

"  1714.  23d  September.  Mr.  Nelson  reported, 
that  on  the  20th  of  September  current,  about  four 
thousand  children  of  the  charity-schools  appeared 
on  a  machine,  containing  six  ranges  of  seats,  six 
hundred  feet  long,  from  east  to  west,  on  the  south 
side  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  erected  at  the  charge 
of  the  trustees  of  the  several  charity-schools ;  and 
that,  as  the  king  passed  by,  and  during  most  of  the 
procession,  the  children  sang  the  first  six  verses  of 
the  21st  Psalm,  according  to  Sir  John  Denham's 
version. 

"  Mr.  Chamberlayne  reported,  that  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  was  pleased  to  say,  that  the 
charity-children  was  one  of  the  finest  sights  he  ever 
saw  in  his  life,  and  that  he  only  wished  his  own 
children  had  been  with  him  to  have  seen  them  at 
the  same  time." 

It  was  the  gratification  felt  by  the  royal  family 
at  this  exhibition  which  eventually  led  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  charity-children  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral,— a  spectacle  which  none  can  witness  without 
the  deepest  interest  and  emotion. 

But  Nelson's  health  was  now  rapidly  declining ; 
and,  probably  about  a  month1  after  the  event  just 

1  He  is  said  to  have  left  London  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
1714.     It  is  plain  that  he  was  in  London  in  October,  from  the 
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recorded,  he  was  ordered  by  his  physicians  to  retire 
from  London,  for  the  benefit  of  purer  air.  He  im- 
mediately hastened  to  Kensington,  where,  with  his 
cousin,  Sir  Gabriel  Roberts'  daughter,  Mrs.  Wolf, 
a  widow  lady,  he  continued  henceforward  to  reside. 
Before  he  went  thither,  an  affecting  incident  is  re- 
corded by  one  of  his  friends,  which  shews  how  to 
the  very  last  he  was  concerned  for  the  best  interests 
of  his  fellow-Christians.  "  Before  his  departure," 
says  his  friend,  who  had  apparently  called  to  wish 
Nelson  good  bye,  "  and  after  he  had  been  for  several 
hours  fatigued  with  a  great  deal  of  company  taking 
their  leave  of  him,  he  called  to  me  in  the  last  place, 
and  kindly  embracing  me,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  as  the  greatest  pledge  he  could  give  me  of  his 
most  Christian  affection  and  sincere  confidence,  de- 
livered to  me  the  manuscript,  written  all  with  his 
own  hand  (which  I  keep  by  me  as  a  most  precious 
deposituni),  from  a  copy  of  which  the  following 
address,  with  the  reflections  thereupon,  is  here 
printed  ;  and  then  requested  me  to  consider  the 
whole  well,  and  after  that  to  do  therewith  as  should 
appear  best.  And  after  that  he  gave  me,  together 
with  it,  some  few  remarks  and  amendments,  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hand  of  a  very  eminent  and 
learned  divine ;  to  whom  he  had  for  this  end  com- 
municated it, — as  also  some  schedules  besides,  with 
references  to  others  for  me  to  make  use  of." 

The  work  here  alluded  to  is  Nelson's  Address  to 
Persons  of  Quality  and  Estate  ;  which,  though  not 

following  minute,  the  last  which  occurs  in  reference  to  him,  in 
the  books  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society:—"  Oct.  28, 
1714.  A  letter  was  read  from  Robert  Nelson,  Esq.  in  London.11 
This  letter,  as  being  the  last  communication  which  he  had  with 
the  Society,  would  probably  be  an  interesting  document ;  but  it 
has  not  been  preserved.  His  last  attendance  at  the  Society's 
meetings  was  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  when  fifteen 
gentlemen  were  present. 
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published  till  after  its  author's  decease,1  was  finished 
at  this  time,  and  therefore  this  seems  the  proper 
place  for  presenting  some  account  of  it  to  the 
reader.  It  is  obvious  that  this  treatise  gives  a  com- 
pleteness to  Nelson's  labours,  which,  without  it, 
they  would  have  wanted.  For  much  as  he  had 
concerned  himself  about  the  poor,  he  had  not  as 
yet,  otherwise  than  by  the  influence  of  his  example, 
stood  forward  as  the  Mentor  of  the  rich.  And  yet, 
his  fortune  and  station  throwing  him  chiefly  among 
these  classes,  no  one  could  be  better  fitted  than  he 
to  enforce  the  responsibility  attaching  to  them,  and 
the  necessity  of  devoting  their  time,  their  fortune, 
and  their  influence,  not  to  matters  of  mere  personal 
convenience  or  luxury,  but  to  the  glory  of  that  God 
from  whom  they  have  received  these  gifts,  as  precious 
talents  to  be  hereafter  strictly  accounted  for.  Ac- 
cordingly, of  all  Nelson's  works,  whether  the  mature 
experience  of  its  author,  the  solemn  period  at  which 
it  was  written,  or  the  influential  persons  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  be  considered,  none  is  more  inter- 
esting or  important. 

But  since,  —  as  Nelson  truly  observes,  —  when 
the  good  Spirit  of  God  has  disposed  the  minds 
of  persons  of  quality  to  contribute  towards  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  the  ignorant  and 
necessitous,  they  may  still  be  at  a  loss  for  proper 
objects  to  exercise  their  charity  upon,  their  con- 
dition of  life  setting  them  at  a  distance  from  the 
lamentable  complaints  which  the  inferior  labour 
under,  he,  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  the  foregoing  ad- 
dress, prepared  A  Representation  of  the  several  Ways 

1  The  other  posthumous  work  of  Nelson's  was,  "  The  Whole 
Duty  of  a  Christian,  by  way  of  Question  and  Answer  :  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  Charity-schools."  This  excellent  little  work, 
which  might  now  be  reprinted  with  advantage,  was  published 
in  1718. 

G  G 
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and  Methods  of  doing  Good.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  Representation  is,  the  evidence  it 
affords  of  the  writer's  foresight  concerning  the  wants 
of  the  Church,  and  his  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
machinery  requisite  for  effectually  carrying  out  her 
principles;  —  for  many  of  those  schemes  which  the 
men  of  this  generation  are  complacently  sharing  the 
credit  of  inventing,  were  recommended  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  by  Robert  Nelson ;  such  as,  a  fund 
for  building  new  churches  in  the  metropolis ;  theo- 
logical seminaries  for  candidates  for  holy  orders ; 
training-schools  for  masters;  a  proposal  for  suffragan 
bishops ;  and  a  society,  under  episcopal  control,  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  to  those  parts  to  which  the 
charter  of  the  Incorporated  Society  did  not  extend. 
Among  other  deficiencies — still  desiderata  among 
ourselves — he  mentions,  "  houses  to  receive  decayed 
gentlemen  or  those  who  have  but  small  fortunes,  or 
any  who  have  a  mind  to  retreat  for  a  certain  time, 
where  they  may  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  reli- 
gious and  useful  society,  without  binding  themselves 
to  any  obligations,  which  they  may  afterwards  grow 
weary  of;  houses  for  the  recreation  of  ladies  and 
gentlewomen,  beyond  boarding-schools,  in  order  to 
their  improvement  both  in  knowledge  and  piety ; 
colleges,  or  houses  of  hospitality,  for  entertaining 
strangers ;  colleges  for  receiving  new  converts  from 
popery, — whom  we  ought  not  either  presently  to 
trust  nor  totally  to  reject.  Now,  if  there  were  a 
college  for  probationers-,  in  one  part  of  which  con- 
verts from  popery,  and  in  the  other  converts  from 
schism,  were  to  be  first  tried  and  exercised  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  before  they  were  admitted  and  approved, 
this  might  be  very  much  both  for  the  honour  and 
security  of  the  Church  of  England."  Experience 
has  shewn  the  wisdom  of  this  reflection;  and  no 
doubt,  if  it  were  acted  upon,  we  should  less  seldom 
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have  to  deplore  the  scandal  brought  upon  the 
Church  by  men,  whose  desire  for  admission  within 
her  pale  has  arisen  from  mercenary  or  dishonest 
motives.  The  injudicious  haste  with  which  persons 
professing  to  have  left  the  ranks  of  schism  have 
been  admitted  even  to  holy  orders,  is  one  of  the 
most  alarming  signs  of  the  times,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  be,  and  in  too  many  cases  has  been,  made  an 
engine  for  preaching  heterodoxy  in  the  very  pulpits 
of  the  Church.  No  doubt  this  is,  in  some  sense,  an 
unavoidable  evil,  and  has  arisen  from  the  want  of 
institutions  like  those  here  recommended.  For  were 
there  such  foundations,  a  maintenance  might  then 
be  afforded  to  seceders  from  schism  during  their 
probationary  course ;  whereas  now  our  bishops  are 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  ordain  these  persons  at 
once,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  them  a  livelihood  by 
pew-rents,  and  salaries  for  ministerial  duties.  This 
subject,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration; 
and  no  greater  benefactor  could  appear  among  us 
than  the  man  who,  carrying  out  Nelson's  admirable 
design,  should  institute  a  college  of  probationers. 

Some  reflections  upon  the  necessity  and  excel- 
lency of  Christian  beneficence  are  added  as  a  kind 
of  postscript  to  this  address,  in  which  the  duty  and 
advantage  of  almsgiving  are  enforced,  and  the  ob- 
jections usually  urged  by  worldly  men  against  the 
practice  of  it  refuted,  in  language  and  argument 
very  similar  to  what  St.  Cyprian  has  employed  in 
his  celebrated  treatise  On  Works  and  Alms. 

The  above,  with  one  exception,  was  the  last  lite- 
rary labour  of  this  excellent  man.  While  at  Ken- 
sington, he  published  what  he  called  his  "  dying 
address ;"  being  a  "  dedication  to  all  true  lovers  of 
devotion,"  prefixed  to  the  Christians  Exercise;  or, 
Rules  to  live  above  the  World  while  we  are  in  it,  by 
Thomas  a  Kempis."  In  this  dedication,  written  at  the 
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request  of  the  friend  who  published  the  volume,  after 
noticing  the  hazard  of  sending  forth  such  a  piece  of 
elevated  devotion  in  an  age  remarkable  for  irreligion 
and  scepticism,  and  the  great  contempt  with  which 
men  of  the  world,  men  of  pleasure,  men  of  honour, 
men  of  sense  and  humour,  the  gentlemen  of  the  ca- 
binet, and  the  great  masters  of  reason,  will  receive 
it,  he  consigns  the  work  to  the  protection  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  "  To  you,"  he  writes,  "  whom 
God  hath  vouchsafed  to  bless  with  some  experiences 
of  this  kind,  and  who  have  laid  a  solid  foundation 
of  true  religion,  which  is  no  other  than  conformity 
with  Christ  the  Founder  thereof,  and  have  made  the 
union  of  your  souls  to  God  the  grand  design  of  your 
lives — to  you,  I  say,  who  are  the  truly  honourable 
and  worthy,  this  book  flies  for  protection."  After 
remarking  that  the  substance  of  the  whole  book  is 
a  life  above  the  world,  or  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul,  Nelson  thus  somewhat  abruptly  concludes: 
"  I  must  own  I  had  proposed  to  myself  a  larger 
scheme  for  this  address ;  but  the  wise  providence  of 
God  hath  visited  me  with  an  illness  which  maketh 
thinking  and  writing  irksome  and  grievous  to  me. 
But  I  desire  entirely  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God; 
and  humbly  beg  your  most  devout  prayers  for  me 
upon  this  occasion,  and  more  particularly  for  my 
spiritual  improvement  under  this  dispensation ; 
which  will  lay  a  particular  obligation  upon 

"  Your  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"  Kensington,  "  ROB.  NELSON. 

Nov.  3,  1714." 

It  was  probably  now  that  Brokesby  dedicated 
his  life  of  their  mutual  friend,  Dodwell,  to  Nel- 
son ;  the  "  epistle  dedicatory"  of  which  thus  con- 
cludes :  "  the  only  return  that  lies  in  my  power 
to  make  to  you,  are  my  prayers  to  the  Fountain  of 
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mercies,  to  grant  you  long  life  and  health,  that  you 
may  continue  to  be  beneficial  to  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Church  of  Christ,  by  your  persisting  to 
advance  the  interest  of  religion,  and  promoting  the 
cause  of  godliness.  These  petitions  I  shall  not  cease 
daily  to  offer  up  unto  Almighty  God  on  the  Church's 
and  on  your  own  behalf."  No  doubt  the  same  prayers 
were  breathed  from  many  Christian  hearts  at  this 
time. 

No  record  remains  whence  may  be  gathered  the 
exact  manner  in  which  he  spent  the  few  remaining 
months  of  his  life,  or  what  were  the  thoughts  which 
chiefly  occupied  his  attention  during  that  solemn 
period.  And  yet,  if  the  consciousness  of  having  zeal- 
ously promoted  the  honour  of  that  Divine  Saviour, 
in  whose  merits  alone  he  hoped  for  salvation — if  the 
reflecting  upon  a  life  devoted  to  deeds  of  self-denial 
and  charity  can  afford  consolation  in  the  time  of 
mortal  sickness,  how  calm  and  trustful  must  have 
been  the  last  days  of  Robert  Nelson ! 

"  Oh,  happy  hours  of  heav'nward  thought ! 

How  richly  crown'd,  how  well  improv'd, 
In  musing  o'er  the  law  he  taught, 
In  waiting  for  the  Lord  he  loved !" 

But  the  anticipation  of  future  blessedness  did  not 
prevent  him  from  giving  due  attention  to  his  tem- 
poral concerns,  and  directing,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  charitable  disposal  of  his  property  after  his  de- 
cease. On  the  18th  Dec.  1714,  he  made  his  last 
will ;  a  document  equally  characteristic  of  his  many 
virtues  as  any  of  his  previous  writings.  He  after- 
wards appended  two  codicils  to  it,  dated  the  first 
and  second  of  January,  respectively.1 

He  died  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  aged 
fifty-nine  years.  The  following  account  of  his  last 

1  See  Appendix  II.  p.  356. 
GG2 
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moments  is  told  by  Mrs.  Berkeley,  in  her  preface  to 
her  son's  poems.  She  says,  "  she  has  frequently 
heard  Mrs.  Cherry1  relate  the  following,  she  thinks, 
curious  anecdote  of  her  excellent,  intimate  friend, 
Robert  Nelson,  Esq.  When  dying,  he  lay  several 
hours  speechless,  perfectly  composed,  taking  no 
nourishment,  shewing  no  sign  of  life ;  but  it  was 
perceptible  that  he  continued  to  breathe.  About 
four  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  preceding  his  death, 
he  suddenly  put  back  the  curtain,  raised  his  head, 
and  uttered  the  following  sentence :  '  There  is  a  very 
great  fire  in  London  this  night;'  then  closed  his  eyes, 
and  lay  some  hours  as  before."2 

At  his  own  request,  and  with  a  view  to  reconcile 
others  to  a  place  of  burial  against  which  a  strong 
prejudice  had  been  excited,  he  was  interred  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  George's  chapel,  now  the  church  of 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  in  Queen  Square,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  having  a  very 
eloquent  and  appropriate  Latin  inscription,  from  the 
pen  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Smalridge,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Marshall, 
in  St.  George's  chapel,  Feb.  6,  1714,  of  which  the 
following  extract  contains  a  very  pleasing,  and  by 
no  means  exaggerated,  delineation  of  the  virtues  of 
this  great  and  good  man  : — 

"  I  can  have  no  end  to  serve  by  flattering  this 

1  Mrs.  Cherry  was  the  wife  of  that  worthy  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  Mr.  Francis  Cherry,  Dodwell's  bosom  friend.     See 
an  account  of  his  high  character  for  learning,  generosity,  and 
piety,  in  Brokesby's  Life  of  Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 

2  It  has  been  remarked,  that  a  very  dreadful  fire  broke  out 
in  Thames  Street  a  day  or  two  before  Nelson's  death,  in  which 
fifty  lives  were  lost,  and  many  public  buildings  and  houses  de- 
stroyed, to  the  damage  of  about  500, 0001.     (See  Gentleman's 
Magazine,   1784,   vol.  liv  )     Nelson,  therefore,  very  probably 
having  heard  the  subject  mentioned,  was  dreaming  of  it  when 
he  made  the  exclamation  above  mentioned. 
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gentleman's  memory,"  says  Dr.  Marshall ;  "  nor  do 
I  fear  the  imputation  of  it  in  a  case  where  all  the 
difficulty  will  be  to  say  enough.  In  the  duties  of  god- 
liness, so  assiduous  he  was  and  fervent,  so  uniform 
and  constant,  so  serious  and  unaffected,  that  I  know 
not  where  either  our  religion  or  our  place  of  wor- 
ship hath  a  brighter  ornament  left  to  either.  His 
constant  attendance  at  the  eucharistical  sacrifice, 
his  exemplary  and  reverend  behaviour  there,  was  so 
very  edifying  and  conspicuous,  as  helped  to  warm 
many  cold  and  lukewarm  hearts,  and  to  inflame 
them  with  a  like  spirit  of  true  and  fervent  piety. 
Such  regular  and  orderly  devotion,  such  a  pure  and 
holy  flame,  an  heart  so  zealously  aifected,  with  an 
head  to  govern  it  so  cool  and  temperate,  how  beau- 
tiful, how  engaging,  was  the  goodly  pattern  !  Was 
it,  did  I  say  ?  I  hope,  I  believe,  I  may  say,  it  is  so 
still  in  manifold  other  instances;  some  of  them, 
doubtless,  formed  upon  the  model  of  his  example, 
which,  I  trust,  will  spread  yet  more  and  farther,  and 
go  on  to  make,  where  it  does  not  find,  many  ready 
followers.  Religion  seemed  indeed,  and  doubtless 
was,  the  care  of  his  life ;  it  grew,  it  flourished  ob- 
servably, under  the  happy  influence  of  his  pious  en- 
deavours and  his  engaging  practice.  His  learning, 
large  as  it  was  and  various,  was  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  the  altar,  and  sanctified  to  religious  uses ; 
and  many  a  pious  soul  breathes  daily  to  God  its 
holy  aspirations  of  prayer  and  praise  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  heart  and  tongue.  For  such  holy  pur- 
poses, his  tongue  was  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  to 
what  his  heart  indited.  His  works  in  this  kind  will 
live,  I  dare  foretel,  as  long  as  our  language,  and 
even  then  will  deserve  to  have  a  new  language  given 
them.  His  zeal  and  his  knowledge  served  each  other 
so  mutually,  with  such  reciprocal  kindness,  that  the 
one  was  neither  barren  nor  unfruitful,  nor  the  other 
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giddy  nor  excessive;  his  light  and  his  heat  were 
so  justly  proportioned,  corresponded  so  well  and  so 
aptly  together,  and  his  will  was  so  duly  subordinate 
to  his  understanding,  that  his  religion  sat  upon  him 
with  all  the  graces  of  outward  decency,  as  well  as 
with  all  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  holiness.  He  was 
zealous  for  his  God,  and  for  the  honour  of  His  ser- 
vice ;  and  therefore  only  preferred  above  others  the 
Church  of  England,  because  here  he  thought  that 
honour  best  consulted.  He  understood,  by  due  in- 
quiry, that  she  was  the  most  conformable,  both  in 
doctrine  and  government,  to  the  model  once  and 
first  delivered  to  the  saints;  for  neither  his  faith  nor 
his  practice  proceeded  upon  trust,  but  upon  a  rea- 
sonable choice.  He  had,  as  much  as  any,  proved, 
examined,  considered  all  things ;  was  able  to  satisfy 
himself,  and  to  give  a  reason  to  others,  of  the  hope 
which  was  in  him  ;  and  where  once  he  fixed,  he  fixed 
upon  so  good  a  foundation  that  he  was  not  easily 
removed  from  it  by  any  wind  of  doctrine ;  but  hav- 
ing rightly  apprehended,  he  ever  held  fast  that 
which  was  good. 

"  Nor  was  he,  in  the  second  place,  at  all  deficient 
in  the  social  virtues.  Not  deficient,  did  I  say  ?  nay, 
he  abounded  in  love  and  in  good  works.  Either 
nature  or  grace  had  blessed  him  with  such  a  flowing 
courtesy  of  mind  and  manners,  that  few  provocations 
could  break  in  upon  or  disconcert  it.  Zealous  as  he 
was  (and  surely  no  man  was  more,  or  more  truly 
so)  for  the  honour  of  his  God,  he  was  never  thence 
transported  to  any  undue  excursions  against  man. 
No  man  conversed  more  generally  than  he  with  all 
persuasions,  and  no  man  more  inoffensively;  nor, 
therefore,  with  more  likelihood  of  recommending  to 
all  men  the  doctrine  of  his  God  and  Saviour.  When- 
ever the  assaults  of  heresy  obliged  him  to  appear 
in  defence  of  the  faith,  and  to  contend  for  the  truth 
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as  it  is  in  Jesus,  as  personal  respects  were  beside  the 
question,  he  candidly  threw  them  out  of  it.  A  rare 
example  this  to  our  angry  writers  upon  disputed 
subjects !  who  think  it  not  enough  to  confute  an 
adversary  without  confounding  him  ;  and  have  not 
learned  from  his  Christian  practice  the  happy  secret 
of  distinguishing  between  the  person  and  the  error. 
"  Nor  may  his  gratitude  pass  here  unmentioned, 
nor  his  pious  regard  to  the  memory  of  that  excel- 
lent prelate  Bishop  Bull,  who  formed  his  tender 
mind,  and  sowed  in  it  those  seeds  of  knowledge  and 
virtue  which  spread  afterwards  such  numerous  and 
goodly  branches.  This  he  was  sensible  was  a  bene- 
fit never  enough  to  be  acknowledged  nor  requited. 
The  bishop's  own  works  have  spoken  his  praise ;  but 
the  grateful  pupil  was  desirous  of  adding  his  own 
eulogies ;  which  he  hath  done  effectually,  by  leaving 
it  inscribed  upon  a  lasting  monument,  that  such  a 
master  had  such  a  scholar.  But,  above  all,  his  works 
of  mercy,  his  labours  of  love,  these  were  his  darling, 
his  best-beloved  employments.  The  poor,  the  fa- 
therless, and  the  widow,  will  never  enough  lament 
his  irreparable  loss.  The  societies  which  have  been 
lately  formed  for  various  purposes  of  piety  and  cha- 
rity will  miss  in  him  a  faithful  counsellor,  a  prudent 
director,  an  able  manager,  and  every  way  accom- 
plished for  the  glorious  and  godlike  work  of  doing 
good.  Many  expenses  in  life,  which  feed  the  vices 
and  vanities  of  others,  he  prudently  cut  off  as  su- 
perfluous, that  he  might  have  the  more  to  give  to 
such  as  needed.  His  frugality  was  no  cover  to  ava- 
ricious purposes,  but  all  his  economy  was  designed 
to  make  room  for  charity ;  which  he  did  not  so 
much  reserve  for  bequests  at  his  death,  as,  like  a 
wise  and  good  steward,  he  was  a  liberal  dispenser  of 
it  in  his  life.  Pompous  he  would  be  in  neither,  that 
in  both  he  might  be  more  useful. 
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"  In  the  last  place ;  for  the  personal  virtues,  they 
were  no  less  cultivated,  no  less  recommended  by  the 
advantage  of  his  practice,  than  were  the  offices  of 
piety  and  the  social  duties.  No  man  ever  advanced 
the  character  of  a  private  gentleman  to  a  more  ele- 
vated pitch  than  he  :  in  him  the  gentleman  and  the 
Christian  were  so  happily  united, — he  did  so  adorn 
religion,  and  was  so  adorned  by  it, — that  the  rising 
generation  may  hence  with  great  advantage  observe 
how  perfectly  consistent  these  characters  are,  and 
how  much  they  may  both  be  depreciated  by  a  ne- 
glect of  their  common  duties.  He  knew  how  to 
preserve  them  from  interfering,  and  wore  them  both 
with  a  distinguished  lustre.  To  separate  the  one 
from  the  other,  is  indeed  to  spoil  them  both,  or,  at 
least,  very  much  to  disparage  and  discommend  them. 
Meekness  will  appear  no  such  mean,  low-spirited 
principle,  when  it  shines  in  a  form  like  his ;  and  in- 
stead of  raising  your  contempt,  engages  your  esteem 
and  reverence.  He  had  studied  both  books  and 
men ;  knew  the  fallacies  of  the  one,  and  the  follies 
of  the  other ;  yet  was  ever  more  ready  to  discern  a 
merit  or  a  virtue,  than  a  weakness  or  a  vice  in  either. 
Hence  that  impassionate,  equal,  and  candid  frame 
of  mind,  which  shone  in  him  with  peculiar  graces, 
took  its  rise  and  its  establishment. 

"  Self-love  had  on  him  no  other  influence  than 
what  is  its  only  proper  one, — the  direction  of  all 
his  aims  and  purposes  to  the  supreme  good  of  man, 
which  is  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul.  Hence  he  derived  that  admirable  calm 
and  patience,  that  firm  affiance  in  the  mercies  of 
God  through  Christ  Jesus,  that  full  assurance  of 
hope  in  His  promises,  which  supported  him  under 
the  weakness  and  pressure  of  a  lingering,  obstinate 
distemper,  and  sweetened  to  him  at  last  the  very 
bitterness  of  death  itself.  Thus  he  ended  as  he  had 
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all  along  spent  his  days ;  was  the  same  person  still, 
maintaining  the  same  character,  and  carrying  it  with 
him  to  the  place  of  refreshment.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  like  a  lamb,  without  commotion  or  struggle, 
submissive  to  the  will  of  God,  and  entirely  resigned 
to  His  holy  providence.  And  having  borne  the  cha- 
racter of  a  righteous  and  merciful  man  in  his  life, 
he  hath,  I  doubt  not,  the  blessing  also  assigned  by 
the  prophet,  that  he  is  '  entered  into  peace,'  that  he 
*  rests  in  his  bed,'  and  '  walks  in  his  own  upright- 
ness.' " 

No  man  can  have  contemplated  the  character  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  as  delineated  in  the  above 
passage  and  in  the  preceding  pages,  without  noticing 
how  peculiarly  it  is  suited  for  imitation  at  the  present 
time.  To  dwell,  therefore,  upon  one  or  two  of  its 
more  prominent  features,  will  be  no  inappropriate 
conclusion. 

To  form  a  proper  estimate  of  Nelson's  character, 
the  state  of  religion  in  his  lifetime  should  be  con- 
sidered, as  that  must  ever  increase  or  diminish  the 
merit,  so  to  speak,  of  the  virtues  of  individuals  at  any 
particular  period.  To  evince  zeal  amid  general  fer- 
vour, and  to  be  a  dutiful  observer  of  Catholic  truth 
when  it  is  universally  preached  and  practised,  are 
doubtless  very  commendable  virtues,  but  scarcely  de- 
serve the  same  regard  as  when  they  are  manifested 
during  religious  apathy  and  doctrinal  error.  Nelson's 
career  was  among  the  latter  associations.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  was  opposed  to  every  action  of  his  life. 
Never,  indeed,  was  the  Church  of  England  in  a  more 
forlorn  condition.  Her  highest  and  holiest  members 
were  apparently  driven  from  her  bosom — her  distinc- 
tive ritual  was  all  but  sacrificed  to  the  idol  of  secta- 
rian free-thinking — her  cardinal  doctrines  were  lost 
sight  of — her  sacraments  neglected  —  her  festivals 
and  fasts  unobserved — and  her  chief  dignities  be- 
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stowed  upon  men  of  inferior  merit,  little  known 
for  works  of  piety  or  learning,  and  selected  as 
political  partisans;  and  besides  this,  as  Nelson's 
friend  Reeves,  in  his  admirable  preface  before 
alluded  to,  observes :  "  We  can  no  longer  say 
that  Jerusalem  is  at  unity  in  itself,  and  that  the 
Church  is  but  one,  for  it  is  rent  into  factions  and 
parties ;  and  Christians  divide  now-a-days,  not  only 
upon  just  grounds,  but  we  have  a  Church  within  a 
Church,  and  strife,  and  hatred,  and  nick- names  of 
distinction,  between  those  of  the  same  communion ; 
and  we  have  different  sects  and  communions  where 
we  are  united  in  one  common  faith  and  interest."  To 
be  singularly  good,  therefore,  at  such  a  period,  would 
indeed  require  no  small  degree  of  moral  fortitude ; 
and  to  have  braved  the  fierce  onset  against  sound 
Churchmanship  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to  have 
made  shipwreck  of  charity  while  defending  the  faith, 
shews  no  ordinary  powers  of  discrimination  and  for- 
bearance ; — and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  accom- 
plished by  Robert  Nelson. 

But,  apart  from  these  general  temptations  to 
avoid  the  path  in  which  he  trod,  there  were  others, 
of  a  private  and  individual  nature,  not  less  diffi- 
cult to  resist.  Nelson  was  a  man  of  considerable 
fortune,  highly  accomplished,  distinguished  for  the 
elegance  of  his  manners  and  the  manly  grace  of  his 
person  :  his  marriage,  also,  had  allied  him  to  one 
of  the  families  of  the  most  ancient  and  influential 
nobility  in  the  land.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  had  he  taken,  as  he  was  solicited  to  do,  a  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  times,  he  might  have  been 
a  successful  courtier,  and  have  acquired  no  mean 
place  among  contemporary  statesmen.  But  how 
different  was  the  course  adopted  by  him !  His 
ample  fortune,  instead  of  ministering  to  mere  animal 
gratification,  or,  at  best,  to  a  selfish  vanity,  was  em- 
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ployed  in  works  of  unostentatious  charity,  or  in  aid 
of  those  many  excellent  public  societies  towards  the 
establishment  of  which  he  was  greatly  instrumental. 
His  intellect,  also,  was  devoted  to  the  same  good 
end  ;  and,  foregoing  the  fascinations  of  classical  and 
more  showy  literature,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  great  doctors  of  the  Church,  ancient 
and  modern,  that  he  might  thus  stand  forth  a  more 
credible  witness  to  the  truth.  In  proof  of  this, 
his  many  works  of  devotion  and  practical  piety,  the 
solace  of  so  many  Christian  hearts,  may  be  adduced; 
the  most  leading  characteristic  of  which,  as  Mr. 
Hawkins1  truly  observes,  is  the  great  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  style  and  expression  visible  throughout 
their  pages,  and  the  singular  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  happy  union  of  strong  and  plain  good  sense, 
sound  judgment,  extensive  and  practical  learning, 
accompanied  with  the  most  fervent  and  zealous 
piety. 

The  difficulties,  then,  connected  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  Nelson's  character  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, would  we  duly  estimate  its  value  ;  nay,  it  is  in 
this  very  view  of  it  that  it  becomes  most  applicable 
to  ourselves.  For  the  secular,  sectarian,  and  bitter 
spirit  introduced  in  his  time  into  the  Church  has  since 
become  more  and  more  inveterate.  What,  however, 
has  been  done,  may  be  done.  And  thus  every  pious 
and  well-educated  layman  among  us  may  materially 
aid  the  good  cause : — only  let  Nelson  be  taken  as  a 
model,  not  merely  in  zeal,  but  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  Church.  Above  all  things  this  is  necessary. 
For  unless  his  conduct  be  imitated  in  this  respect, 
the  most  beneficial  part  of  his  example  will  be  lost 
to  us.  Invaluable  as  lay  agency  is,  in  extending 

1  See  Memoir  prefixed  to  Nelson's  Great  Duty  of  Fre- 
quenting the  Christian  Sacrifice,  recently  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Burns. 

H  H 
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the  blessings  of  the  Church,  and  carrying  out  her 
designs,  unless  such  assistance  be  rendered  in  the 
spirit  of  the  principles  of  the  Church,  it  is  an  evil 
rather  than  a  good.  Hence  it  may  be  doubted  — 
or,  rather,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt  at  all — whe- 
ther the  present  unhappy  condition  of  the  English 
Church  has  not  in  a  great  measure  arisen  from  the 
injudicious  efforts  of  well-meaning  but  mistaken  lay- 
men. Religious  societies  (so  called)  have  sprung 
up — not  like  those  which  Nelson  supported,  being, 
as  he  remarks,  founded  on  "  deference  to  parochial 
ministers,  and  on  the  judgment  of  the  reverend 
clergy" — but  societies  having  no  regard  to  paro- 
chial ministers,  into  whose  parishes  they  are  not 
unfrequently  introduced  against  their  earnest  pro- 
test. Then,  again,  how  many  laymen  have  ven- 
tured "to  wield  the  sword  of  disputation,"  and  to 
dogmatise  on  matters  on  which  the  most  learned 
divine  would  hesitate  to  decide !  The  sad  conse- 
quences of  such  proceedings  are  obvious,  when 
issuing  in  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  even  pious  men ; 
but  how  much  more  deplorable  must  such  con- 
duct be,  when  the  agents  in  it  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  men  of  little  or  no  piety  at  all ;  and  have 
no  other  object  in  what  they  do  than  to  annoy  and 
thwart  their  clergy,  or  to  gain  a  little  miserable 
popularity  among  persons  whose  commendation  is 
reproach,  and  "  of  whom  to  be  dispraised  is  no  small 
praise  ! "  Dissension,  bitterness,  recrimination,  and 
schism,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  triumph  gained  by 
infidelity  and  fanaticism, — are  the  certain  fruits. 

Here,  then,  also,  may  Robert  Nelson  be  our 
guide.  English  laymen  should  remember,  that  they 
cannot  aid  the  English  Church,  unless  they  act 
upon  Church-principles ;  and  that  they  cannot  act 
upon  Church-principles  in  religious  matters,  unless 
they  act  under  pastoral  control  and  superintend- 
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ence.  All  this  may  sound  like  over-magnifying 
the  ministerial  office.  But  it  is  not.  It  is  only 
giving  that  sacred  function  the  pre-eminence  which 
Christ  Himself  has  assigned  to  it,  not  for  vain  os- 
tentation, but  for  increasing  the  sense  of  its  awful 
responsibility  in  those  who  hold  it. 

But  Nelson  witnesses  to  another  seasonable  and 
important  truth.  It  is  only  charitable  to  hope  that 
many  pious  persons  have  seceded  from  the  Church 
under  the  impression  of  finding  a  scope  for  their 
piety  which  they  supposed  did  not  exist  within  her 
communion.  Strange  delusion,  to  imagine  that  an 
infant  should  be  nursed  any  where  so  healthfully 
as  at  its  mother's  breast !  But  so  it  is.  And  yet 
where  can  a  fairer  specimen  of  real  evangelical 
piety  be  found  than  in  the  dutiful  son  of  the  Church 
before  us,  who  to  all  its  ordinances  and  discipline 
rendered  a  most  scrupulous,  and  perhaps,  as  some 
might  say,  a  superstitious  obedience  ?  Of  a  truth, 
if  a  true  Church-of-England  faith  cannot  produce 
the  fruits  of  holiness,  no  other  faith  can. 

Only  let  the  Church's  system,  then,  be  ener- 
getically, yet  temperately,  carried  out,  with  a  due 
regard  to  deep-rooted  prejudices,  not  in  every  case 
to  be  condemned,  —  while  all  her  lay  members,  es- 
pecially the  more  educated  and  influential,  imitate 
the  example  of  Robert  Nelson,  combining  his  active 
piety  with  his  observance  of  apostolic  order, — and 
soon  will  the  English  Church  become  the  Mother 
of  a  happy,  united,  and  religious  people — the  glory 
of  England,  and  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth. 

"  O  speed  the  blessed  hour,  Almighty  God  !" 
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SAMUEL  WESLEY,  the  father  of  John  Wesley, 
wrote,  in  his  copy  of  Nelson's  True  Devotion^  the 
accompanying  elegy  on  the  memory  of  its  pious 
author : — 

Such  were  the  lines,  such  majesty  and  grace 
Chose  to  erect  their  throne  in  Nelson's  face  : 
Where'er  that  pleasing  form  did  once  appear, 
The  world  confess 'd — the  Christian  hero's  here  ! 
Shall,  then,  so  bright  a  name  forgotten  lie? 
Tomb'd  with  his  dust  shall  his  remembrance  die  ? 
His  kindred  saints,  with  just  and  pious  care, 
To  after- ages  here  recorded  fair  ; — 
Let  Nelson  now  himself  adorn  the  calendar. 

Once  in  an  age  Heav'n  such  a  pattern  lends, 
Its  foes  to  silence,  and  support  its  friends. 
What  virtues  did  his  shining  worth  complete  ! 
Gen'rous,  not  proud  ;  without  ambition  great ; 
To  others  mild,  as  to  himself  severe ; 
Polish' d,  though  learned  ;  obliging,  yet  sincere  ; 
Justly  with  admiration  seen  and  read  ; 
For  all  must  own  the  Christian  was  well-bred. 
His  goodness  such,  as  if  no  native  taint 
Had  reach' d  his  soul,  as  he  were  born  a  saint ; 
Diffusing  round  an  unaffected  smile, 
Calm  as  his  speech,  and  even  as  his  style ; 
His  style,  as  logic  close,  and  sweet  as  song ; 
Though  short,  yet  full ;  though  plain  and  easy,  strong. 
The  writer  most,  but  all  the  man  esteem  ; 
For  few  could  write,  and  fewer  live,  like  him. 
Unstain'd  his  youth  by  criminal  desire, 
Nor  glow'd  his  breast  with  aught  but  heav'nly  fire  ; 
What  manly  strength,  with  flowing  sweetness  join'd, 
Adorn'd  at  once  his  works,  and  face,  and  mind  I 
How  wide  did  his  beneficence  extend, 
Above  the  meanness  of  a  private  end ! — 
The  fairest  judge,  and  the  best-natur'd  friend, 
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What  candour,  Nelson,  did  thy  life  adorn  ! 

How  large  thy  soul !  Thou  for  the  world  wert  born : 

Old  Albion's  cliffs,  with  rugged  Cambria's  wild, 

And  fierce  lerne  heard  thy  name,  and  smiled ; 

Thy  name  the  tawny  Malabar  has  known, 

Beyond  the  wide  Atlantic  gulf  'tis  flown. 

Nor  ought  so  mean  as  gold  thy  cares  employ'd, 

No  sordid  pelf,  destructive  while  enjoy'd ; 

But  that  for  which  thy  Lord  a  ransom  gave, 

Which  cost  the  precious  Blood  of  God  to  save. 

Exalted  worth  like  thine  applause  commands 

From  warring  factions  and  contending  lands : 

The  Romish  schism  and  ours  in  this  agree, 

And  wonder  at  each  other's  charity. 

No  narrow  party  Nelson's  love  confin'd, 

But,  like  the  sun,  he  shone  on  all  mankind  ; 

The  cottage  and  the  palace  bless'd  his  rays, 

Adored  the  Maker,  and  the  work  did  praise. 

In  words  that  match'd  his  sense,  sublime  and  neat, 
He  taught  the  noble  to  be  truly  great ; 
To  emulate  alone  in  virtue's  strife, 
And  scorn  the  trappings  and  the  gauds  of  life  ; 
To  know,  'tis  more,  far  more,  of  true  renown, 
Ourselves  to  conquer  than  to  storm  a  town. 
The  men  of  letters  might  from  Nelson  learn, 
What  always  not  the  greatest  clerks  discern, — 
Truth,  and  fair  manners  too,  at  once,  retain, 
Nor  strive  unlawfully,  nor  strive  in  vain. 
His  well- weigh' d  judgment  could  avoid  extremes 
Of  formal  seemmgs  and  enthusiast  dreams. 
Who  made  the  compound  man,  demands  him  whole, 
Not  thoughtless  matter,  or  unbodied  soul ; 
His  institutions  are  for  both  designed, 
To  rule  the  body,  and  to  raise  the  mind : 
For  both  did  Nelson's  pen  and  life  contend, 
Nor  careless  of  the  way,  nor  mindless  of  the  end. 
His  station's  fix'd  as  the  returning  year ; 
Yet  nought  to  see  of  haughty  or  severe, 
No  Pharisaic  gloom  did  e'er  disgrace 
God's  image,  well  express'd  in  Nelson's  face. 
The  four  Judean  youths  did  thus  appear, 
Who  homely  pulse  preferr'd  to  regal  fare  : 
Thus  Moses,  when  for  forty  days  he  trod 
The  heights  of  Sinai,  and  conversed  with  God ; 
H   H  2 
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What  glories,  then,  too  powerful  to  be  borne — 

What  doubled  splendour  did  his  heav'nly  face  adorn ! 

But  milder  lustre  we  in  Nelson  see, 

Rebated  by  his  veil  of  modesty, 

Yet  still  renew' d.     As  soon  the  sun  to  set, 

As  he  his  lauds  and  vespers  could  forget : 

He  oft,1  when  night  with  holy  hymns  was  worn, 

Prevented  prime  and  wak'd  the  rising  morn  ; 

Nor  needed  the  Carthusian's  matin-bell, 

Which  drags  the  drowsy  hermit  from  his  cell : 

Unforced  by  vows,  his  pure  devotions  rise, 

And  voluntary  flow,  like  streams  in  Paradise. 

With  praise  he  made  the  Sabbath  yet  more  bless'd, 

The  means  and  emblem  of  eternal  rest. 

Taught  how  to  take  the  mystic  bread  and  wine, 

T'  adore  the  substance,  nor  neglect  the  sign ; 

Nor  those  despise,  to  whom  commission's  given 

Through  all  the  world  to  deal  the  dole  of  Heav'n. 

Though  some  their  pastors'  lives  with  rigour  scan, 

And  prize  the  office  as  they  like  the  man ; 

What  shining  virtues  in  the  priest  appear, 

Their  gracious  condescension  may  revere ; 

But  if  a  Judas  heav'nly  tidings  tells, 

Their  hate  of  sin  preserves  them  infidels. 

Nelson,  more  wise,  their  empty  scoffs  disdain'd, 

Since  weakness  makes  not  the  commission  feign'd, 

A  just  respect  could  for  the  office  find  ; 

(Yet  deep  his  learning,  yet  enlarged  his  mind), 

Nor  paid  implicit  faith,  nor  shew'd  obedience  blind. 

He  shew'd  that  warmth  and  strength  might  well  agree 
In  sober,  strong,  affecting  piety  ; 
Nor  e'er  should  reason  and  devotion  part — 
The  coolest  head  suits  best  the  warmest  heart. 
Yet,  champion  for  the  faith,  he  wisely  knew 
How  small  a  prospect  terminates  our  view ; 
That  infinite  no  finite  comprehends, 
That  here  our  faith  begins,  and  reason  ends. 
He  strove  for  truth,  nor  sought,  yet  gain'd  applause ; 
His  candour,  praise,  if  not  conviction,  draws, 
Far  as  a  mortal  can,  deserving  of  his  cause  ; 
For  zeal  and  moderation  well  agree, 
And  constant  firmness  hurts  not  charity. 

1 "  This  I  personally  knew  to  be  true :  he  sung  Bishop  Ken's  hymns." 
—Wesley's  note. 
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He  oft  the  way  has  to  those  wand'rers  shewn 

Who  reason  idolize — but  'tis  their  own  ; — 

Who  measure  faith  by  mathematic  line — 

By  human  wisdom  would  correct  Divine : 

At  all  their  empty  vauntings  undismay'd, 

Their  schemes  he  in  the  sacred  balance  weigh'd ; 

The  scale  flew  up,  their  proofs  than  air  more  light ; 

Faith  triumph'd,  error  fled  to  endless  night. 

With  pious  zeal  the  frozen  world  he  warmed  ; 

And  thus  against  each  sly  seducer  arm'd  : 

'  Shall  truth  for  long  possession  less  be  prized  ? 

Because  'tis  venerable,  be  despised  ? 

What  is  eternal,  never  can  decay, 

'Tis  still  in  bloom,  while  ages  roll  away ! 

Falsehood,  like  vice,  is  wither'd  while  'tis  new — 

Not  all  its  paint  can  hide  its  odious  hue ; 

Beware  the  hag,  beware  that  syren  face  ! 

Death 's  in  her  smiles,  and  hell  in  her  embrace !' 

Nor  was  his  soul  of  so  confined  a  view, 
As  what  was  good  to  slight  because  'twas  new. 
Nothing  was  e'er  of  public  use  proposed, 
But  with  the  project  Nelson  warmly  closed ; 
Turn'd,  and  improved,  and  brought  at  last  to  bear, 
Supported  by  his  bounty  and  his  care. 
He  ne'er  unaided  could  his  Saviour  see 
By  sickness  press'd,  or  chains,  or  penury. 
All  shapes  of  woe  his  gen'rous  pity  moved ; 
His  Maker's  face  he  saw,  and  seeing,  loved. 
Yet  farther  love  his  piety  hath  shewn, 
Not  to  the  body's  wants  confined  alone ; 
Instructing  all  to  place  their  hopes  on  high, 
Resign' d  to  live,  and  innocent  to  die. 
'Tis  kind  to  heal  the  wounds  th'  afflicted  feels, 
'Tis  kinder  still  preventing  future  ills. 
On  infants'  heads  behold  his  bounty  flows, 
Preserved  from  guilt  and  sure -attending  woes  ; 
Tbeir  manners  form'd  aright  with  early  care, 
E'er  blasted  yet  their  bloom  with  tainted  air. 
'Tis  this  must  stop  the  infection  of  our  crimes, 
And  firm  foundations  lay  for  brighter  times  : 
For  this  to  God  are  solemn  praises  given, 
And  crowds  of  orphans  send  their  songs  to  Heav'n. 
O  glorious  alms  !  O  goodness  best  design'd  ! 
To  feed  the  body,  and  to  save  the  mind ! 
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Our  Saviour  gracious  gave  His  hearers  bread ; 
His  sermons  teaching  whom  His  wonders  fed. 

How  far  diffused  is  charity  discreet ! 
How  vast  th'  advantage  to  be  good  and  great ! 
How  godlike  may  the  rich  their  blessings  show'r, 
Whene'er  their  will  is  equal  to  their  power  ! 
How  wide  their  power  to  benefit  mankind  ! 
Who  mercy  shew,  only  shall  mercy  find. 
What  various  good  the  theme  of  Nelson's  thought, 
Who  living  practised  what  he  dying  taught ! 
What  heat  divine  his  latest  counsel  breathes  ! 
He  leaves  his  art,  as  he  his  soul  bequeaths. 
Let  this,  ye  mighty,  your  ambition  be, 
T'  improve  his  friendly,  noble  legacy. 
The  benefactor-saint  is  now  no  more, — 
Be  grieved,  ye  virtuous!  and  lament,  ye  poor  ! 
Since,  not  till  we  another  Nelson  find, 
His  loss  will  be  repair'd  to  all  mankind. 

Let  friendship's  sacred  name  at  least  excuse 
This  last  effort  of  a  retiring  muse ; 
For  Nelson  oft  she  strung  her  humble  lyre, 
And  on  his  tomb  may  decently  expire. 


II. 

Extracted  from  the  Registry  of  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  RoBERTNELSoN,ofthe  parish 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq., 
being  infirm  in  body,  but  of  sound  mind  and  understanding, 
doe  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  manner  and  form 
following  :  I  recomend  my  soul,  that  precious  and  immortal 
part  of  me,  into  the  most  merciful  hands  of  God,  hoping  for 
the  pardon  of  all  my  many  and  great  sins,  and  for  the  incon- 
ceivable blessing  of  eternal  life,  through  the  merits  of  my  blessed 
Saviour,  and  only  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  who  out  of  His 
abundant  love  to  mankind  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  ; 
and  grant,  O  Lord,  that  whatever  defylements  it  may  have  con- 
tracted in  the  midst  of  this  miserable  and  naughty  world, 
through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  or  the  wiles  of  Satan,  being  purged 
and  done  away  by  the  blood  of  that  immaculate  Lamb  that  was 
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slain  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  it  may  be  presented 
pure  and  without  spot  before  Thee  at  the  last  day,  when  all  the 
world  shall  be  sumon'd  before  the  great  tribunal;  and  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  in  that  day.  I  desire  my  body  may 
be  privately  interr'd  of  in  the  cemetry  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
being  now  part  of  the  said  parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn ; 
but  if  that  shall  not  be  consecrated  at  the  time  of  my  death, 
then  my  will  is  that  my  body  may  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  parish  of  Cranford,  in  the  said  County  of  Middlesex, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  in  a  most  comfortable  hope  of  a 
happy  resurrection,  life,  and  immortality,  being  brought  to  light 
through  the  Gospel.  And  as  touching  the  disposition  of  such 
temporal  estate  as  God  in  His  great  mercy  has  blessed  me  with, 
I  give  and  dispose  thereof  as  folio weth,  vizt. :  I  desire  that  all 
my  just  debts  and  funeral  expences  shall  be  first  paid  and 
satisfied.  And  then  I  give  and  bequeath  the  following  sumes 
to  charitable  uses,  as  an  humble  acknowledgment  of  God's  great 
bounty  to  me  through  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  Reverend  Dean  Hicks,  now  living  in  Ormond 
Street,  in  the  said  county  of  Middlesex,  and  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Spinks,  the  sume  of  two  hundred  pounds,  upon 
trust  that  they  distribute  the  same  among  such  necessitous 
clergymen  as  they  shall  think  the  most  proper  objects  of  such 
charity.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Corporation  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  one  hundred  pounds. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mr.  Henry  Hoare,  of  London,  gold- 
smith, one  of  my  executors  hereinafter  named,  two  hundred 
pounds,  upon  trust  to  distribute  one  hundred  pounds,  part 
thereof,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  of  which  I  have  been  many 
years  an  unworthy  member,  and  the  other  one  hundred  pounds 
to  be  employed  by  him  in  promoting  parochial  libraryes.1  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  Sion  College,  in  the  city  of  London,  twenty 
pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in  such  books  as  the  president  and  the 
deans  of  the  colledge  for  the  time  being  shall  direct.  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  the  said  Mr.  Henry  Hoare,  and  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wyche,  five  hundred  pounds  in  trust,  nevertheless  for  the  sole 
use  and  benefit  of  Miss  Mary  Lucy,  only  daughter  c-f  Sir 
Berkley  Lucy,  Barronet,  to  be  paid  to  her  at  her  day  of  mar- 
riage, or  age  of  one-and-twenty  years,  which  shall  first  hap- 
pen. And  my  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  said  Henry  Hoare 

1  "  3d  Feb.  1714-15.  Mr.  Hoare  reported,  that  Mr.  Nelson,  lately 
deceased,  had  ordered  him  by  his  will,  as  one  of  his  executors,  to  pay 
1001.  to  the  Society,  for  promoting  their  designs ;  and  also  501.  towards 
supporting  the  charity-school  at  St.  George's  Chapel."  Minutes  of  the 
Society.  Nelson's  was  the  first  legacy  bequeathed  to  this  institution. 
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and  Benjamin  Wyche  put  out  the  same  upon  some  mortgage,  or 
other  good  parliamentary  security,  and  that  the  profit  or  in- 
terest arising  therefrom  be  received  and  kept  by  them  for  the 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  Mary  Lucy,  but  not  to  be  paid 
to  her  till  the  day  of  her  marriage,  or  her  age  of  one-and- 
twenty  years,  which  shall  first  happen ;  and  in  case  the  said 
Mary  Lucy  shall  die  before  she  is  married,  or  shall  attain  the 
age  of  one-and-twenty  years,  then  my  will  and  pleasure  is,  that 
the  said  sume  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  interest  thereof 
arising,  be  paid  by  the  said  Henry  Hoare  and  Benjamin  Wyche 
to  the  said  Sir  Berkeley  Lucy,  Barronet,  to  whom  I  give  and 
bequeath  the  said  five  hundred  pounds,  and  all  the  interest  and 
profitts  that  shall  arise  therefrom.  And  my  will  and  meaning 
is,  that  the  said  Henry  Hoare  and  Benjamin  Wyche  shall  not 
be  answerable  for  any  sume,  or  sumes  of  money,  to  be  placed 
out  at  interest  by  them  upon  the  trusts  aforesaid,  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties  concerned.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
most  valuable  friend,  as  well  as  dear  relation,  my  uncle  Sir 
Gabriel  Roberts,  two  hundred  pounds  ;  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
my  dear  cousin,  Mrs.  Delitise  Woolfe,  three  hundred  pounds ; 
and  in  case  my  uncle,  Sir  Gabriel  Roberts,  shall  dye  before  me, 
then  my  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  legacy  of  two  hundred 
pounds  which  I  have  left  him  be  paid  to  my  said  cousin,  Mrs. 
Delitise  Woolfe,  his  daughter.  And  I  doe  moreover  bequeath 
to  my  said  cousin,  Delitise  Woolfe,  the  pictures  of  my  father 
and  mother,  and  the  picture  of  her  father,  and  of  my  own, 
drawn  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  And  also  I  give  to  my  said 
cousin,  Delitiae  Woolfe,  the  pearl  necklace  which  was  formerly 
my  mother's.  And  I  likewise  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said 
cousin,  Delitiae  Woolfe,  all  my  interest  which  I  now,  or  shall 
hereafter  have  in  the  agreement  I  have  made  with  Mr.  Church- 
ill, in  relating  to  his  printing  a  book  entitled  The  Feasts  and 
Fasts,  with  buffs  in  folio,  which  is  upon  condition  that  the  said 
Mr.  Churchill  be  at  all  the  expences,  and  that  I  am  to  have 
one  half  part  of  the  clear  profits,  which,  by  estimation,  will,  as 
it  is  thought,  amount  to  five  hundred  pounds.  I  give  and  be- 
queath unto  my  said  worthy  friend  Sir  Barkely  Lucy  and  his 
lady  one  hundred  pounds  for  mourning.  And  I  also  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  said  Lady  Lucy  the  cross  set  with  diamonds 
which  my  wife  usually  wore.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Sir 
William  Ingoldsby  and  his  Lady  Ingoldsby  her  mother's  pic- 
tures, in  little,  in  a  case.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Ingoldsby  two  hundred  pounds,  and  also  my  gold  pick- 
tooth  case.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  George  Hanger,  Esq.,  at 
Smyrna,  the  sume  of  four  hundred  pounds.  I  give  and  bequeath 
unto  Mr.  Nicholas  Bigsby,  linen  draper  in  Fleet  Street,  London, 
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one  hundred  pounds.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mr.  Augustine 
Armstrong  one  hundred  pounds,  which  I  desire  him  to  keep 
for  arid  give  to  his  daughter.  Item  ;  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
worthy  friend,  the  said  Dean  Hicks,  seventy  pounds.  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  the  said  Mr.  Nathaniel  Spinks  one  hundred 
pounds.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Theophilus  Lucy,  Esq.,  the 
diamond  ring  I  usually  wear,  and  my  silver  shaveing- bason 
and  wash-ball  case,  and  little  silver  pott  for  hott  water,  which 
belongs  to  it.  And  whereas  I  have,  in  the  custody  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Kettlewell  a  chalice,  patin,  and  plate,  all  silver,  for 
the  use  of  the  Holy  Communion,  now  I  do  hereby  give  and 
bequeath  the  said  chalice,  patin,  and  plate,  to  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  for  the  time  being  of  the  parish  of  Dryfield,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  for  the  use  of  the  parish  church  afore- 
said. I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  worthy  friend,  the  said  Mrs. 
Jane  Kettlewell,  her  husband's  picture  and  five  guineas  for 
a  legacy.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bristoll,  lord  almoner,  the  Madonna  of  Correggio,  with 
the  frame  belonging  to  it,  and  which  hangs  on  one  side  the  chim- 
ney in  my  dining-room,  as  a  small  testimony  of  that  great  value 
and  respect  I  bear  to  his  lordship.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs. 
Fowler,  daughter  of  James  Chadwick,  deceased,  the  two  pic- 
tures given  me  by  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Tillotson,  the  one  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Chadwick,  and  the  other  of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Tillotson,  with  the  two  black  frames  thereunto  apper- 
taining. I  give  and  bequeath  my  books  and  pictures  not  other- 
wise disposed  off,  to  the  said  Sir  Berkely  Lucy,  Barronet.1  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  Mr.  David  Humphryes,  St.  Chrisostome's 
Works  in  eleven  volumes,  andPoole's  Synopsis  in  five  volumes. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Lupton,  all  the 
volumes  of  Rymer's  Feeder  a,  and  also  the  following  pictures 
and  frames,  viz. — that  of  Dr.  Hicks,  that  of  Father  Paul,  that 
of  Rubens,  that  of  Vandike,  that  of  Petrarcha,  and  that  of 
Gallileo,  which  are  six  heads,  in  my  study.  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  Mrs.  Jane  Bonnell  a  silver  cupp  and  cover,  with  Jndian 
flowers,  given  me  by  my  wife's  father,  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Jane  Hoare,  wife  of  the  said  Mr.  Henry 
Hoare,  two  pair  of  little  silver  candlesticks  for  her  closet.  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  Edward  Jennings,  Esq.,  the  silver  candlestick 
with  two  branches.  I  give  and  bequeath  fifty  pounds  for  the  use 

1  On  the  death  of  Sir  Berkeley  Lucy  (1760),  Mr.  Nelson's  library 
was  sold  by  auction,  together  with  that  of  Sir  Berkeley,  forming, 
united,  it  is  said,  a  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  devotion  and  in- 
fidelity. The  sale  lasted  33  days,  and  there  were  4886  lots,  besides 
some  others  not  then  come  to  hand,  but  which  were  sold  the  follow- 
ing year  in  an  anonymous  auction. 
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and  benefit  of  the  charity-schools  of  St.  George  the  Martyr  afore- 
said, to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  schools.  I  give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  good  friend  Mr.  John  Skeate,  ten  pounds  to 
buy  a  ring  in  remembrance  of  me ;  I  give  and  bequeath  fifty 
pounds  to  Dr.  Francis  Lea,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  surplus  of  my 
estate,  if  any  shall  be.  And  whereas  I  have  several  books 
printed  with  my  name  as  being  the  author  thereof,  viz.,  The 
Companion  for  the  Feasts  and  Fasts,  The  Great  Duty  of  Fre- 
quenting the  Christian  Sacrifice,  &c.,  The  Life  of  Bishop 
Bull,  &c.,  in  which  copies  I  have  the  sole  right  and  property ; 
and  whereas  I  have  a  book  printed  without  my  name,  called  The 
Practice  of  True  Devotion  in  relation  to  the  End,  as  well  as 
Meanes  of  Religion,  in  which  book  I  have  also  the  sole  pro- 
perty, as  appears  by  articles  of  agreement  with  booksellers 
which  have  printed  any  impressions  of  the  before-mentioned 
books ;  and  1  doe  hereby  declare  my  will  and  pleasure  to  be, 
that  the  before-mentioned  copies  shall  be  disposed  of  by  my 
executors  hereinafter-named  to  some  eminent  booksellers  or 
dealers  who  use  the  trade  of  selling  books,  provided  always  that 
the  said  copies  be  sold  or  disposed  of  to  such  persons  as  have 
already  printed  them,  if  they  shall  severally  give  what  shall  be 
judged  a  reasonable  and  fair  price  for  the  same.  I  give  and  be- 
queath to  all  my  servants  as  shall  be  living  with  me  at  the  time 
of  my  decease,  one  year's  wages,  according  to  their  several  sala- 
ries or  wages,  over  and  besides  what  shall  be  severally  due  to 
them  at  the  time  of  my  decease.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
servant  Richard  James,  all  my  wearing  apparel,  both  linnen  and 
woollen,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  at  the  time  of  my  de- 
cease. I  give  and  bequeath  to  John  Sidgley,  my  coachman,  my 
chariot,  and  horses  belonging  to  it.  1  give  and  bequeath  unto 
my  loving  friends,  Sir  George  Hanger,  of  Dryfield,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  knight,  and  the  said  Mr.  Henry  Hoare,  and  to 
each  of  them,  the  sume  of  one  hundred  pounds.  1  also  give  and 
devise  unto  the  said  Henry  Hoare,  my  picture,  being  the  Ma- 
dona  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  which  hangs  in  my  parlor,  with  the 
frame  that  belongs  to  it.  All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate, 
of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  I  give  and  devise  the  same,  and 
every  part  thereof,  unto  the  said  Sir  George  Hanger  and  Mr. 
Henry  Hoare,  whom  I  make  full  and  sole  executors  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament,  upon  special  trust  and  confidence,  that 
after  my  just  debts,  funeral  expences,  and  the  other  legacies 
hereinbefore  by  me  given  and  bequeathed,  shall  be  fully  paid 
and  satisfied,  they,  my  said  executors,  shall  apply  and  dispose 
of  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof,  to  such  charitable  uses  and 
purposes  as  they  the  said  Sir  George  Hanger  and  Henry  Hoare, 
or  the  survivor  of  them,  or  the  executors  or  administrators  of 
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such  survivor,  shall  think  most  needful  and  proper.  And  I  doe 
hereby  revoke  all  former  wills  by  me  heretofore  made,  and  de- 
clare this  to  be  my  only  last  will  and  testament.  In  witness 
whereof  I,  the  said  Robert  Nelson,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal  this  eighteenth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seaven  hundred  and  fourteen. — ROB.  NEL- 
SON. Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  Robert 
Nelson  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament,  which  is  contained  in 
three  sheets  of  paper,  in  the  presence  of  us  who  have  subscribed 
our  names  as  witnesses,  in  the  presence,  and  at  the  request,  of 
the  said  testator,  C.  SILL,  NATH.  PARSLEY,  RANDOLPH 
GREENWAY. 


To  Sir  George  Hanger,  knight,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hoare, 
Executors  of  my  last  Will  and  Testament. 

I  desire  that  out  of  the  surplage  of  my  estate,  that  you 
will  pay  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dean  Hicks  twenty  pounds  per 
annum  during  his  natural  life,  and  also  that  you  will  apply  the 
sume  of  thirty  pounds,  or  thereabout,  in  placing  out  Mary  Ap- 
plewhits  in  some  advantageous  way  for  her  to  get  her  liveli- 
hood. As  witness  my  hand  this  1  day  of  January,  1714. — ROB. 
NELSON. 

I  doe  also  farther  desire  that  you  give  to  my  good  friend, 
Mrs.  Jane  Bonnell,  the  salver  with  Indian  figures  that  belongs  to 
the  cup  and  cover  I  have  given  her  by  my  will,  and  also  to 
give  her  four  silver  spoons,  and  four  silver  forks,  and  four  silver 
knives,  of  them  I  have  by  me.  And  I  also  desire  you  will  give 
to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Marshall  ten  guineas,  in  regard  of  his 
constant  attendance  at  the  eucharistical  sacrifice ;  and  that 
you  will  also  give  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bosconah  five  guineas. 
And  I  also  desire  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Spinks  may  be  dis- 
charged from  all  interest  that  shall  be  due  from  him  without  his 
paying  for  the  same ;  and,  if  there  is  occasion,  I  desire  that 
what  is  writt  on  this  side  of  this  paper  may  be  annexed  as  a 
codicil  to  my  last  will  and  testament.  As  witness  my  hand  this 
2  day  of  January,  1714.  ROB.  NELSON. 

January  the  25,1714-15. 

Appeared  personally,  John  Skeat,  of  the  St.  Botolph,  Aid- 
gate,  London,  armourer-brazier,  and  John  Nottingham,  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Dunstan  West,  London,  and  by  virtue  of  their 
corporal  oaths,  severally  deposed  as  followeth,  viz.,  That  they 
knew  and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  manner 
of  writing  of  Robert  Nelson,  Esq.,  deceased,  having  often  seen 
I  I 
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him  write ;  and  having  carefully  viewed  the  name  Robert  Nelson 
subscribed  to  the  paper  or  codicil  hereunto  annexed,  beginning 
thus,  "To  Sir  George  Hanger,  Knight,"  &c.  and  ending  thus, 
"As  witness  my  hand  this  2  day  of  January,  1714,"  do  verily 
believe,  that  the  name  "  Robert  Nelson"  subscribed  or  written 
in  two  several  places  thereof,  is  written  with  the  proper  hand- 
writing  of  the  said  Robert  Nelson. — JOHN  SKEAT,  JOHN  NOT- 
TINGHAM. Die  prsedict.  dicti  Johannes  Skeat  et  Johannes 
Nottingham  jurati  fuere  de  veritate  prsemissorum  coram  me. 
HUM.  HENCHMAN,  Surr. 

Probatum  fuit  hujusmodi  testamentum  apud  London  (cum 
duobus  codicillis  annexis)  coram  venle  et  egregio  viro  Johanne 
Bettesworth,  legum  doctore  curiae  Prserogativae  Cantuar.  magis- 
tro  custode  sive  commissario  legitime  constitute  2d  February, 
1714,  juramentis  domini  Georgii  Hanger,  militis,  et  Henrici 
Hoare,  armigeri,  executorum  in  dicto  testamento  nominate  rum, 
quibus  comissa  fuit  administratio  omnium  et  singulorum  bono- 
rum,  jurium,  et  creditorum  dicti  defuncti,  de  bene  et  fideliter 
administrando  eadem  ad  Sancta  Dmi  Evangelia  jurat,  &c. 

CHARLES  DYNELEY,! 

JOHN  IGGULDEN,         L- 

W.  F.  GOSTLING,          $  Remembrancers. 
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berlain, M.A.  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  EAST,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Formby,  and  several  other  Volumes 
are  in  preparation. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY    JAMES    BURNS, 


A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  AND   REVIEW. 

COMPRISING   THEOLOGY   AND   GENERAL   LITERATURE,   AND   COMBINING 
THE    FEATURES   OF   THE   QUARTERLY   AND    MONTHLY    PERIODICAL. 

Price  2«.  6d. 

The  Volume  for  1842  commences  with  considerable  additions  and  improve- 
ments, and  an  accession  of  new  Contributors ;  and  it  is  intended  that  no 
pains  shall  be  spared  to  render  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Monthly 
Periodicals.  Those  desirous  of  subscribing  are  requested  to  order  the  Numbers 
for  this  year,  as  soon  as  possible,  through  their  respective  Booksellers. 


CONTENTS. 


JANUARY. 

1.  Theology  of  the  Early  Christian 

Church. — Bennett's  Lecture. 
II.  Translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment — Barter's  Hexapla. 

III,  Discovery  in  Australia — Grey's 

Journals. 

IV.  The  British  Church— Liber  Lan- 

davensis. 

V.  St.  Francis  and  his  Imitators. 
VI.  Didactic  Fiction— Tales  by  Mar- 
ryat,    Gresley,    Wilberforce, 
Tytler,  &c. 

VII.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ— Arch- 
bishop Whately. 
VITI.  Almanacs. 
IX.  Episcopal  Visitations,  No.  IV. 

Notices  of  Books  : 

Less's  Authenticity,  uncorrupted 
Preservation,  and  Credibility  of 
the  New  Testament — Knapj>'s 
Christian  Theology  —  Rosenmiil- 
ler's  Biblical  Geography  of  Asia 
Minor,  &c.  —  Conard's  Life  of 
Christians  during  the  First  Three 
Centuries — Conformity,  by  Char- 
lotteElizabeth— Addison'sHistory 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  &c. — 
Moscheles'  Life  of  Beethoven — 
Abercrombie's  Contest  and  Ar- 
mour—Lord Lindsay's  Letter  to 
a  Friend— Nelson's  Christian  Sa- 
crifice —  Woodhouse's  Careless 
Christian. 


Shorter  Notices  of  New  Books   and 

Pamphlets  : 

New  Children's  Books— Essays  in  the  in- 
tervals of  Business — Sewell's   Plato — 
Spenser's   Works  —  Sinclair's    Modern 
Flirtation  —  Recollections  of   Clutha— 
Wollaston's  Canadas  —  Poole   on    the 
State  of  Parties— Burns'  Magazine  for 
the  Young — Select  Homilies — Sermons 
by  Merivale,  Hook,  Gresley,  &c. 
List  of  Books  forStudents  in  Theology. 
Description  of  Christ  Church,  Streat- 
ham. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

FEBRUARY. 

( With  Tivo  Engravings  of  Christ Ch  u  reft , 
Streatham.    Architect,  Mr.  WILD.) 
I.  Didactic  Fiction. 
II.  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology. 
III.  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland. 
JV.  The  Gallican  Church. 
V.  Chapters  on  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
No.  II.  — Residence  of   the 
Clergy. 

VI.  Appendix  to  Article  on  Ben- 
nett's Theology  of  the  Early 
Christian  Church. 

Notices  of  Books  : 

Sacred  Hymns  from  the  German — 
The  Seven  Sermons  preached  at 
the  Consecration  and  Re-opening 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  Leeds  — 
On  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Parochial 
System,  by  Thos.  Chalmers,  D.D. 
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—Notes   Of  a  Half-  pay  in   Search  I  Farmer's    Sonnets  —   Defence    of    the 

Of  Health—  A  Pilgrimage  to  Au-  Church  of  England-Notes  on  Genesis 

vergne  from  Picarfy  to*Le  Velay  f^r^JSSSStt^ 

—A  Search   into  the  Old  Testa-  on   Foxe-History  of  Pews—  Milford 

ment,   by  Joseph  Hume  —  Episco-  Malvoisin  —  The  Corn  Laws—  Stephen 

pacy  and  Presbytery,  by  the  Rev.  on  the  Fasts  and  Festivals,  &c.  &c. 

Archibald  Buyd,  A.M.  |  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford, 

on  the   Formation  of  Colleges  of 

Shorter  Notices  :  Bishops'  Fellows. 

Confessions  of  an  Apostate—  Country  Par-     The  Divine  Right  of  Tithes,  &c.  No.V. 

i  prNs0pem  of  the  Church  of  EnglancL 

ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


7eaIar-ModerE7uSn°,nbSy  E^L!  :  ^rge  paper  copie.  of  the  Engravings 
-Letters  from  the  Baltic-  Stephen's  |  °f  theAew  Church  at  Streatham  may 
Central  America  —  Christian  Diary—  i  be  had,  price  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Two  Volumes  for  1841  may  still  be  had,  price  10s.  each  in  cloth,  with 
Engravings.  They  comprise,  besides  the  usual  contents  of  a  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, a  considerable  number  of  papers  of  permanent  interest.  The  following 
among  other  subjects  are  included:  — 

Ecclesiastical  Music  (4  Nos.)  i  The  Divine  Right  of  Tithes  and  the 

Literature  and  Authorship  in  England.        Offertory  (4  Nos.) 


Church  Architecture,  with  Plates. 
Invalidity  of  Dissenters'  Baptisms. 
The  Inductive  Sciences. 
Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Irenaeus. 
Chemical  Philosophy. 
Illustrations  of  Ballad  Poetry. 
Christian  Almsgiving. 
Religious  Poets  of  the  Day. 
On  the  Sonnet  (2  Nos.) 
Episcopal  Visitations  (3  Nos.) 
ML 


The  Ancient  British  Church. 

Presbyterianism  in  Scotland. 

Astronomy. 

Chapters  en  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

Convocation. 

Original  Letters  of  Abp.  Laud. 

The  Church  in  Scotland. 

Travels  in  Palestine. 

The  Parables  of  our  Lord. 

Churches  and  Churchwardens. 


Missions  in  the  East. 

"  This  Magazine  is  now  second  to  none  of  its  numerous  competitors. 
The  critical  notices  are  more  searching  and  more  impartial  than  any  we  have 
elsewhere  met  with." — Oxford  Herald. 

"  In  its  plan,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted,  this  Magazine 
more  nearly  resembles  Murray's  Quarterly  than  any  of  the  other  monthly 
periodicals." — Britannia-. 

"  The  articles  of  this  first  of  the  monthly  Reviews  show  great  ability,  and 
some  of  them  amusing  cleverness.  Church  architecture,  Church  music, 
Church  property,  &c.  will  be  found  here  discussed  on  the  scriptural  and 
catholic  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  with  a  faithfulness,  courage, 
and  power,  too  rare  in  the  present  day." — Church  Intelligencer. 

"  The  most  able  of  the  monthly  periodicals." — Cambridge  Chronicle. 


THE  NUMBERS  FOR  MARCH,  APRIL,  AND  MAY,  CONTAIN  ARTICLES  ON— 

Archbp.  Whately's  Works  —  Theological  Education  at  Cambridge —Pro- 
posed Changes  in  the  Marriage  Laws — On  the  Romanesque  Style  for  Churches 
—Episcopal  Visitations— Tytler's  Scotland— The  Witness  of  Methodism  to 
Catholic  Truth — Foreign  Protestantism — Recent  Conversions  to  Romanism — 
Arnold  on  Modern  History— Recent  Educational  Works— Carlyle's  Hero- 
Worship—Ecclesiastical  Architecture  (with  Cuts)— Church  and  State,  &c.  &c. 
— with  copious  Notices  of  New  Books  and  Pamphlets,  and  Intelligence  as 
usual. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY    JAMES    BURNS, 


A  POPULAR  PERIODICAL  FOR  GENERAL  READING. 
The  First  Volume  is  now  published,  containing  the  Twelve  Numbers  for 
the  year,  neatly  done  up  in  cloth  lettered.  The  Magazine  in  this  form  is  well 
suited  for  Lending  libraries,  or  Family  reading  :  and  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  large  mass  of  interesting  and  useful  matter  on  every  variety  of  subject.  It 
is  continued  Monthly,  price  4d.,  and  is  now  printed  in  a  neat  octavo  size,  with 
a  Wrapper.  A  specimen  can  be  sent  by  post,  price  6d. 


The  January  Number  contains — 

The  Tithe-Payer;  a  Tale— On  the 

Geography  of  the  Holy  Land — History 

and   Description  of  New   Zealand — 

The  Schoolmaster  at  Home,  a  Narra- 


The  February  Number  contains— 
The  Life  of  Lord  Exmouth— The 
Library:    No.  IV.  Poetry— Debt;    its 
Pains     and    Peril  —  The     Christian 
Church  —  The  History  of  the    Man 


of  Ross — The  Schoolmaster  at  Home 
— Poetry — Notices  of  Books,  &c.  &c. 


tive  (continued)— Tradition— Notices 
of  Books — Miscellaneous  Extracts— 
Intelligence. 

"  This  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  Family  Magazine,  combining 
pleasure  with  profit,  and  directing  the  desire  for  information  into  a  safe  and 
wholesome  channel." — Britannia. 

Thefolloiving  is  an  Outline  of  the  Contents  of  the  Volume  for  1841  :— 


ARTICLES — On  Natural  History, 
Language,  Literature  and  Science, 
Liturgies,  Mechanics'  Institutes,  Na- 
tural History  of  Plants,  the  Progress 
and  Prospects  of  Society,  Astronomy, 
Church  Architecture,  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession, &c. 

NARRATIVES  AND  DIALOGUES — 
The  Schoolmaster  at  Home,  Nathan 
Biddulph,  the  Two  Carpenters,  Cyril 
Fortescue,  the  Three  Brothers,  Vil- 
lage Matters,  What  is  a  Gentleman? 
Ambrose  Herne,  Village  Dialogues, 
&c. 

BIOGRAPHY — Lord  Clarendon,  Bp. 
Wilson,  Hooker,  Bishop  Bull,  Izaak 
Walton,  James  Davies,  Bishop  Brown- 
rigge,  &c. 


POETRY — Original  and  Select. 

REVIEWS  and  NOTICES  OF  NEW 
BOOKS,  with  Extracts. 

CORRESPONDENCE — On  Church  and 
State ;  the  words  Sect,  Sectary  ;  Neg- 
lect of  the  Rubric;  Private  Judg- 
ment, &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS — Containing  Anec- 
dotes and  short  Extracts  on  various 
Subjects. 

NOTICES  of  the  FESTIVALS  and 
FASTS  for  the  Month. 

INTELLIGENCE— Containing  a  co- 
pious Account  of  Proceedings  in  the 
Church ;  Societies,  New  Churches, 
&c.  &c. 


turns' 


for  tfie 


TO  BE  CONTINUED  MONTHLY,  PRICE  2d.,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  contents  are  varied  so  as  to  suit  Children  of  all  ages,  embracing 
Biography,  Natural  History,  Dialogues,  Tales,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  intended  that 
the  whole  should  be  simple  enough  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  poor.  It  is 
hoped  the  Work  may  be  found  useful  for  Monthly  Distribution  among  School- 
Children;  for  which  purpose  it  will  be  sold  at  14s.  per  hundred.  A  specimen 
copy  can  be  sent  by  post,  price  3d. 

CONTEXTS. 


January. 

The  New  Year—  Olive  Lester,  the 
Lame  Girl;  a  Tale  -January—  Chris- 
tian Names—  Church-History  in  Eng- 
land :  St.  Alban—  The  White  Bear- 
Original  Poetry:  Reverence  in  Church. 


February. 

Dialogues  on  the  Church  Service : 
The  95th  Psalm — The  Snowdrop — 
Time:  The  Day— Olive  Lester  (con- 
tinued)—The  Black  Eear— February. 
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CHURCH    MUSIC. 

Second  edition,  enlarged  and  corrected,  price  2*.  Gd. 

GREGORIAN  AND   OTHER   ECCLESIASTICAL 
CHANTS, 

Adapted  to  the  Psalter  and  Canticles,  as  pointed  to  be  Sung  in  Churches. 

This  work  contains  :  (1)  The  8  Gregorian  Tones,  with  their  several  endings. 
(2)  A  variety  of  the  same  Tones  harmonised  for  four  voices,  but  so  as  to  pre- 
serve unaltered  the  original  melodies.  (3)  Miscellaneous  Chants.  (4)  The 
Versicles  and  Responses  from  Tallis'  Cathedral  Service. 

An  allowance  made  to  Clergymen  purchasing  quantities. 

The  GREGORIAN  MELODIES  may  be  had  on  a  separate  sheet,  price  4d. 

The  PSALTER  pointed  for  Chanting.  Price  2s.  6d.  cloth ;  3*.  Gd.  roan  ;  and 
5s.  morocco. 

The  Canticles  and  Athanasian  Creed  alone,  price  4d.,  or  28*.  per  100. 


SACRED    MUSIC. 

Selected  from  the  Compositions  of  TYE,  TALLIS,  GIBBONS,  RAVENSCROFT, 
&c  ;  and  adapted  to  portions  of  the  different  Versions  of  the  Book  of  Psalms ; 
with  a  Preface  on  the  Music  of  the  English  Church.  This  volume  contains 
several  short  but  excellent  compositions  by  old  Masters,  hitherto  little  known, 
suited  for  Schools  and  Churches,  many  of  which  may  be  used  as  ANTHEMS. 
4to.  cloth.  12*. 


THE  ORDER  OF  DAILY  PRAYER,  THE  PSALTER,  AND 
THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  HOLY  COMMUNION, 

According  to  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  with  the  Musical  Notation 
authorised  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Elegantly  printed  in  small  4to, 
with  Woodcut  Borders,  &c.  A  few  copies  are  printed  on  lar^e  paper,  to 
secure  which  an  early  application  will  be  needful.  Edited  by  WILLIAM 
DYCE,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Nearly  ready.) 


CABINET  SERIES  OF 
NARRATIVES,    TRACTS,    &,C. 

For  Presents,  Prizes,  Village- Schools,  &c.     Illustrated  with  Cuts. 


1.  Richard    Morton.      A    Village 
Tale.      By  the   Rev.   W.  PRIDDEN, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Broxted.     6d. 

2.  The  Book  of  Characters : — the 
Minister, — the  King, — the  Bishop, — 
the   Gentleman, — the   Yeoman, — the 
Merchant,  &c.  &c.     (From  FULLER.) 
Cloth  lettered,  Is. 

3.  A  God-Parent's   Gift.      By  the 
Rev.  T.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.A.    Cloth 
lettered,  1*. 

4.  James  Ford ;  and  other  Stories. 
9d. 

5.  Conversations  with  Cousin  Ra- 
chel.   9d. 


6.  Dialogues  on  the  Te  Deum.     6d. 

7.  A  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  JAMES,  M.A.    Sewed, 
8d.;  cloth,  1*. 

8.  What  we  are  to  Believe.     18mn, 
cloth,  1*.  Gd. 

9.  Conversations  with  Cousin  Ra- 
chel.    Part  II.     9<f.     (Parts I.  and  II. 
may  be  had  together  in  cloth,  price  2s.) 

10.  The   Rocky   Island,  and  other 
Similitudes.     By  SAMUEL  WILBER- 
FORCE,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Surrey. 
In  1 8mo,  with  Engravings,  price  2s.  ?,d. 

11.  Prasca   Loupouloff;    or,   Filial 
Piety  exemplified.    A  true  Story.   Crf. 
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Narratives,  Tracts,  fyc. — continued. 


12.  A  Companion  to  the  Fasts  and 
Festivals    (for    the  Young).      ISmo, 
cloth,  3*. 

13.  The  Book  of  Anecdotes.    With 
Frontispiece.    Cloth,  2$.  6d. 

14.  The  Book  of  Poetry.    Cloth,  2s. 

15.  The  Book  of  Church  History. 
Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

16.  Conversations  with  Cousin  Ra- 
chel.   Part  III.     Is. 

17.  Christian    Contentment.      By 
Bishop  SANDERSON.     With  Portrait, 
&c.     Is.  6d. 


18.  Abdiel;     a    Tale    of  Aramon. 
With  Engravings.     2s.  6d. 

19.  The  Life  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  Bishop  of  Winchester.     By  the 
Rev.  JOHN  CHANDLER,  M.A.     With 
Eleven  Engravings.     2*. 

20.  The  Life  of  Richard   Hooker. 
With  Eight  Vignettes.     1*.  fid. 

21.  First  Doctrines  and  Early  Prac- 
tice ;  or,  Sermons  for  the  Young.     By 
Rev.  A.  WATSON,  M.A.,  Cheltenham. 
2*.  6d. 

22.  Ivo  and  Verena-  or,  the  Snow- 
drop :  a  Norwegian  Tale.    2*.  6d. 


BURNS'  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

Neatly  printed  in  32mo,  with  coloured  Wrappers,  and  Woodcuts.    Sold  also  in 
packets,  price  1*.  6d. ;  or  bound  in  cloth,  2*. 

FIRST   SERIES. 

1.  Good  and  Bad  Temper.      2d. 

2.  Prayers  at  Church  and  Prayers 
at  Home.     Id. 

3.  An  Offering  of  Affection    to   a 
Young  Child.     Id. 

4.  Margaret  Fletcher,  2d. 

5.  The  Pink  Bonnet,  2d. 

6.  Jenny  Crowe,  the  Orphan  Girl.  2d. 

7.  The  Bunch  of  Violets.     Id. 

8.  The  Apple-Tree.     Id. 

9.  Lessons     upon     the     Apostles' 
Creed.    2d. 

10.  Amy's  Earnings.     Id. 

11.  Lessons  upon  the  Calendar.    2d. 

12.  Lesson  on  Attention.     2d. 

13.  The  Prayer-Book.     Id. 


SECOND  SERIES. 

1.  The  Red  Shawls.     2d. 

2.  First  Lesson  on  the  Command- 
ments.    Id. 

3.  Second  Lesson  on  the  Command- 
ments.    Id. 

4.  Out  in  the  Dark.     2d. 

5.  The  White  Kitten.     2d. 

6.  Obstinacy  and  Passion.     2d. 

7.  Prayers  for  Children.     Id. 

8.  Fretful  Fanny.    2d. 

9.  The  Burial  of  the  Dead.    2d. 

10.  The  New  Church.    2d. 

11.  The  Two  Sacraments.     Id. 

12.  Playing  with  Fire.    2d. 


CARDS    FOR    DISTRIBUTION. 


1.  The  TWO  STATES;  addressed 
to  every  one  who,  having  been  Bap- 
tised, is  not  a  Communicant.     Id.,  or 
7*.  per  100. 

2.  The  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


and  the  APOSTOLIC  SUCCESSION. 
]|d.,orlO*.  6d.  per  100. 

3.  TEXTS  for  MEDITATION, 
before  or  during  Divine  Service.  Id., 
or  7*-.  per  100. 


TRACTS   ON    CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE  AND 
PRACTICE. 

5.  My  Parishioner  Cautioned.    2d., 
or  14*.  per  100. 

6.  The  Presence  of  God.     2d.,  or 
14s.  per  100. 

7.  Bp.  Jolly's  Address  onBaptism.  Sd. 

8.  Examine  and  Communicate.  2d. 
or  14s.  per  100. 


1.  The  Church  of  Christ.     Id.,  or 
7  A-,  per  100. 

2.  On  Fasting.     Id.,  or  7*.  per  100. 

3.  A  Word  to  Parents.     2d.,  or  14s. 
per  100. 

4.  The  Church   Visible  and   Invi- 
sible.    3d. 
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Tracts  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice — continued. 

9.  The  Story  of  Old  Ambrose.    3d., 
or  21*.  per  100. 

10.  A  Catechism  on  the  Church.  £d., 
or  3*.  6d.  per  100. 

11.  A  Few  Words  on  Public  Wor- 
ship.   2d. 

12.  Plain  Prayers,  with  Directions 
how  to  Pray.    £d.,  or  3*.  fid.  per  100. 

13.  The  Creeds  of  the  Church.    2d., 
or  14*.  per  100. 

14.  Evangelical    Truth    and    Apo- 
stolical Order;    a  Dialogue.     2d.,  or 
14*.  per  100. 

15.  The  Christian  State.      3d.,   or 
21*.  per  100. 

16.  Robert    Langley   and    Thomas 
Mott.    3d. 

17.  Scripture    Dialogues.  —  No.  I. 
On  Conscience.    Id.,  or  7*.  per  100. 

18.  Anglo-Catholic    Piety  — George 
Herbert.    2d.,  or  14*.  per  100. 

19.  Scripture    Dialogues.  — No.  II. 
Regeneration  and  Conversion.  2d.,  or 
14*.  per  100. 

20.  On  Keeping  the  Church  Festi- 
vals.   2d. 

21.  Baptismal  Regeneration,  a  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
its  Practical  Effects  considered.    3d., 
or  21*.  per  100. 

22.  On  the  Holy  Scriptures.     2d., 
or  12*. 

23.  The    Duty    and    Benefits     of 
Fasting.    2d. 

24.  The  Providence  of  God.    Id.,  or 


25.  The   Death   of  the   Righteous. 
2d.,or  14*. 

26.  Zeal  for  the  House  of  God.    4d. 


27.  Plain  Remarks  on  Baptism  and 
the  Registration  Act.     Id.,  or  7s. 

28.  Reasons  for  being  aChurchman. 
Id.,  or  7s. 

29.  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
Id.,  or  7*. 

30.  Liberty   of  Conscience;    or,    a 
Dialogue  about  Church  and  Meeting. 
3d.,  or  21*. 

31.  On  Holy  Thursday,  or  Ascen- 
sion Day.     Id.,  or  7*. 

32.  The    Prayers  of  the    Liturgy, 
arranged  for  Private  or  Family  Use. 
6d. 

33.  The  Guilt  and  Danger  of  Sin. 
2d.,  or  14*. 

34.  Instructions    in    Confirmation. 
By  ROBERT  NELSON,  Esq.  2d.,orl4s. 

35.  The  Two  Carpenters.  2d.,orl4*. 

36.  The  Bliss  of  Heaven.  Id.,  or  7*. 

37.  Man   Fearfully    and    Wonder- 
fully Made.    2d.,  or  14*. 

38.  The    Life    of   St.  James    the 
Great.    2d.,  or  14*. 

39.  Reasons  against  Joining  a  Dis- 
senting Congregation.    £d.,  or  3*.  6d. 

40.  The  Honour  of  the  Sanctuary. 
2d.,  or  14*. 

41.  The  Village  Feast.    2d.,  or  14*. 

42.  On  Absolution.    2d. 

43.  Church  Matters.    2d. 

44.  A  Word  in  Season  (on  the  Sin 
of  Intemperance).    2d. 

45.  The    Gospel  Invitation.      (For 
the  Additional  Curates'  Fund.)    2d. 

46.  An  Address  to  the  Parents  of 
the  Children  at  a  Parish  School.     Id. 

47.  Obedience  to  Spiritual  Gover- 
nors.   2d. 


Vols.  /.  and  II.  are  now  published,  price  3s.  Gd.  each,  in  cloth. 
Vol.  III.  vill  be  ready  shortly. 


BOOKS    OF    DEVOTION. 


1.  HOR.E  SACRvE:  a  Manual  of 
Private  Meditations  and  Prayers,  from 
the  older  Divines.  With  an  Intro- 
duction. By  the  Rev.  J.  CHANDLER, 
M. A.,  Vicar  of  Witley,  Surrey.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised.  Cloth, 
2*.  6d. ;  roan,  3*.  Gd. ;  morocco,  5s. 

This  Work  contains  Prayers  for 
various  circumstances  and  occasions 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  same  compass. 


2.  PRAYERS    for    UNITY    and 
GUIDANCE  into  the  TRUTH.    2d. 
each,  or  14,?.  per  100. 

3.  HOURS  of  PRAYER.    Printed 
in  black  and   red,    with    parchment 
wrapper,  1*.,  or  10*.  6d.  per  dozen. 

4.  PLAIN  PRAYERS,  with  Direc- 
tions how  to  Pray.    £d.,  or  3*.  Gd.  per 
100. 

5.  PRAYERS  for  SCHOOLS.     Id., 
or  7*.  per  100. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY    JAMES    BURNS, 


Books  of  Devotion — continued. 


6.  The  PRAYERS  of  theLITURGY 
arranged  for  Private  or  Family  Use. 
6d.,  or  cloth,  1*. 

7.  EUCHAR1STICA :  Meditations 
and  Prayers,  with  Select  Passages  on 
the  most  Holy  Eucharist,  from  Old 


English  Divines,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey.  New  Edition, 
2s.  6d.  cloth ;  3*.  6d.  roan ;  5*.  russ. 
or  morocco. 


A  FRIENDLY  ADDRESS  on 
BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION. 
By  the  Rt.  Rev.  ALEXANDER  JOLLY, 
D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Moray.  With  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev. 
PATRICK  CHEYNE,  M.A.,  Aberdeen. 
Fcp.  cloth,  Is. 

The  ORDER  of  CONFIRMA- 
TION; explained  and  illustrated  by 
select  Passages  from  Holy  Scripture, 
the  Baptismal  and  Eucharistic  Offices 
of  the  English  Church,  and  the 
Writings  of  Eminent  Divines.  By 


the  Rev.  HENRY  HOPWOOD,  B.A., 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  Printed 
in  black  and  red.  Price  8d.,  or  Is.  cloth. 
The  BAPTISMAL  OFFICES  of 
the  UNITED  CHURCH  of  ENG- 
LAND and  IRELAND  illustrated 
from  "the  Use  of  Salisbury" — the 
Liturgy  of  Herman,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne — and  the  sentiments  of  the 
Compilers  and  Revisers  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
M.  FALLOW,  M.A.,  Curate  of  All 
Souls.  12mo.  7*.  Gd. 


In  2  vols,  imp.  8vo,  handsomely  done  up,  price  20s. 
THE   VOICE    OF   THE    CHURCH. 

This  Work  contains  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  Treatises,  Tracts,  Ser- 
mons, &c.  by  the  older  Divines  ;  translations  from  the  Fathers ;  Biography  ; 
Church  History ;  interspersed  with  Poetry,  Anecdotes,  and  short  Theological 
extracts.  The  whole  is  illustrated  by  original  Notes,  Prefaces,  and  Biogra- 
phical Notices,  and  forms  a  comprehensive  Library  of  doctrinal  and  practical 
Theology,  suited  for  the  perusal  either  of  the  Layman  or  the  Divine. 
The  following  is  an  Outline  of  the  Contents : — 


Lord  Bacon's  Confession  of  Faith. 

Leslie's  Episcopacy  defended. 

Bishop  Sanderson's  Answer  to  Puritan 
Objections. 

The  Life  of  Bishop  Ridley. 

Bishop  Hall's  Olive  of  Peace. 

Joseph  Mede  on  Sacrilege. 

Dean  Brevint's  Christian  Sacrament 
and  Sacrifice. 

Waterlandon  Regeneration. 

An  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion, from  Walker. 

Spelman  on  the  Rights  and  Respect 
due  to  Churches,  with  a  History  of 
the  Fate  of  Sacrilege. 

Dean  Stanley's  Faith  and  Practice  of  a 
Church  of- England  Man. 

The  Correspondence  between  King 
Charles  I.  and  Alexander  Hen- 
derson. 

Bishop  Morton's  Confession  of  Faith. 


Bishop  Beveridge's  Scriptural  Rule 
for  the  Government  of  the  Church. 

Characters  from  Fuller's  "  Holy 
State." 

Bishop  Patrick  on  the  Christian 
Priesthood. 

Bishop  Ken's  Devotional  Exposition 
of  the  Catechism. 

Dean  Comber's  short  Discourse  on 
portions  of  the  Common  Prayer. 

Bishop  Jolly's  Address  on  Baptism. 

Bingham  on  Divine  Worship  in  the 
Ancient  Church. 

Bishop  Patrick  on  Tradition. 

Jones  (ol  Nayland)  on  the  Church. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Bold. 

Original  Translations  from  St.  Ber- 
nard, Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Ire- 
naeus,  Athanasius,  Gregory,  &c.  ; 
together  with  a  large  collection  of 
Theological  Extracts,  Anecdotes, 
and  Poetry. 


Vol.  I.  may  be  had  separately,  price  10s.  Gd.     Vol.  II.  9s.  Gd. 


17,    PORTMAN    STREET,    PORTMAN   SQUARE. 

CONFIRMATION  AND  COMMUNION, 

Addressed  especially  to  young  Members  of  the  Church.    4d.  or  28*.  per  100. 


CHRISTIAN  CONSOLATIONS. 

In  Five  Parts  :  Faith,  Hope,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Prayer,  the  Sacraments. 

By  Bishop  HACKET. 
New  edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Cuts.    Fcp.  cloth,  2s. 


THE  GREAT   DUTY  OF  FREQUENTING  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SACRIFICE, 

With  suitable  Devotions,  and  an  Introduction  on  Confirmation. 
By  ROBERT  NELSON,  Esq. 

A  New  Edition,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  HAWKINS,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  18mo.  printed 
throughout  in  red  and  black.  5s.  cloth;  8*.  morocco. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  LAITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND, 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RECENT  MISREPRESENTATIONS 

OF  CHURCH  PRINCIPLES. 

By  the  Rev.  ALEXANDER  WATSON,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Licentiate  in  Theology  in  the  University  of  Durham ; 
Assistant  Minister  of  St.  John's,  Cheltenham. 

"  At  once  a  most  able  and  deeply  important  pamphlet." — Christian  Rememb. 


DISCOURSES  ON  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  DODSWORTH,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ  Church, 
St.  Pancras.    Third  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

%*  The  additional  Sermons  may  be  had  separately  by  purchasers  of  former 
editions,  price  1*. 


MODERN  METHODISM 

NOT  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  PRINCIPLES   AND  PLANS    OF 
JOHN  WESLEY  DURING  ANY  PERIOD  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

(In  reply  to  the  Wesleyan  Tracts  for  the  Times.) 

3d.,  or  2ls.  per  100,  for  distribution  ;  or  (if  a  remittance  is  sent  direct  to  the 
Publisher)  500  for  £3  10*. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY    JAMES    BURNS. 


THE  FORM  OF  PRAYER  AND  CEREMONIES 

USED  AT  THE  CONSECRATION  OF 
CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  AND  CHURCHYARDS, 

As  used  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  in  other  Dioceses.  Price  Id.,  or 
7*.  per  100.  Clergymen  may  be  supplied  for  distribution  at  Consecrations  at 
a  reduction. 

%*  This  Edition  may  also  be  had  as  used  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 


SINTRAM  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Undine."    Fcp.  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  price  3s.  6d. 


Royal  32mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  roan,  3s.  6d. ;  morocco,  5s. 

PICTURES  OF  RELIGION  AND  RELIGIOUS 
TRUTH ; 

OR, 

FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN  TRUTH  AND  DUTY; 

In  a  Selection  of  Figurative  and  Emblematic  Passages  from  the 

Works  of  Hall,  Taylor,  Leighton,  Beveridge,  Hopkins,  Donne,  and  other 

eminent  Writers. 

This  Selection  exhibits  a  series  of  the  great  truths  and  precepts  of  religion, 
illustrated  by  appropriate  similitudes  from  striking  and  beautiful  objects  of 
the  visible  creation,  or  decorated  by  those  happy  turns  of  thought  which 
at  once  imprint  their  subjects  on  the  memory  and  commend  them  to  the 
heart.  It  is  especially  suited  as  a  present  to  the  young. 


In  the  press,  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  engravings, 

WALTHAM  ON  SEA  : 

OR,  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  IN  OUR  PARISH. 
Some  thinges  be  olde,  the  greater  parte  be  newe, 
Reader  approve  whiche  ever  pleasethe  youe. 


Cap.  I.  The  Village  —  The  Un- 
guarded Tongue. 

Cap.  II.    The  Church. 

Cap.  III.  Christian  Rites  and  Cere- 
monies. 

Cap.  IV.  Christian  Privileges. 

Cap.  V.     Christian  Almsgiving. 


Cap.  VI.    Church  Music. 

Cap.  VII.  Pious  Frauds  of  the  19th 
Century. 

Cap.  VIII.  The  Church  our  School- 
master. 

Cap.  IX.    Good  Works. 


N.  B. — Booksellers  will  be  supplied  on  application  with  copies  of  this 
List,  gratis,  for  distribution. 

17,    PORTMAX-STREET, 

April,  1842. 


T.  W.  GREEN,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  LEEDS: 

RIVINGTONS,     BURNS,   AND    HOULSTON    AND    STONEMAN, 
LONDON ;  AND  J.  H.  PARKER,  OXFORD. 


THE  SEVEN  SERMONS  preached  at  the  Consecration 
and  Re-Opening  of  the  Leeds  Parish  Church,  by 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  New  Jersey, 

The  Reverend  W.  Dodsworth,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ's  Church, 

Regent's  Park,  London, 
The  Reverend  "W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen, 

Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  &c., 

The  Reverend  W.  Gresley,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield, 
The  Venerable  Charles  Musgrave,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Craven,  and 

Vicar  of  Halifax, 

The  Reverend  John  Jebb,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Limerick, 
The  Venerable  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  the  East- 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Chaplain  to  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  Vicar  of  Burton  Agnes. 

This  Volume  also  contains  a  View  of  the  Church;  and  an 
Introduction,  giving  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings  connected 
with  the  Occasion  on  which  the  Sermons  were  delivered; 
by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  TEALE,  M.A.,  Leeds.  One  Volume  Royal 
12mo,  printed  throughout  in  red  and  black.  Price  12s. 

"  In  this  very  elegant  volume,  the  Seven  Sermons  preached  at  the  Con- 
secration and  Re-opening  of  the  Parish  Church  at  Leeds,  are  accom- 
panied with  a  view  and  description  of  the  church,  with  a  list  of  the 
several  benefactors  to  the  church,  and  with  a  full  account  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  consecration,  and  of  whatever  else  can  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  those  who  looked  with  the  feelings  of  Churchmen  upon  the 
dedication  of  so  splendid  a  sanctuary,  under  circumstances  replete  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  In  the  introduction,  the  editor  (Rev.  W. 
H.  Teale)  has  found  room  for  some  important  matter  on  the  subject  of 
the  consecration  of  churches  in  general." — Christian  Remembrancer. 

"  '  The  Seven  Sermons  preached  at  the  Consecration  and  Re-opening 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  Leeds, '  (Green,  Leeds,)  with  many  particulars 
of  that  remarkable  occasion,  is  a  very  elegant  volume,  got  up  with 
great  ecclesiastical  effect,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Building  Fund. 
Under  the  disguise  of  this  elegance  are  some  striking  and  even  powerful 
Sermons." — British  Critic. 


PRAYERS  FOR  YOUNG  CHRISTIANS.     By  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  HOOK,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.     Price  2d. 


(ftfjoral 

As  used  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leeds,  at  the  Daily  Prayer 
and  Litany  ;  "consisting  of  the  Chants,Versicles,  and  Responses, 
arranged  for  the  Priest  and  Choir.  Edited  by  JAS.  HILL, 
Choir-  Master,  (late  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapel  Royal,  Windsor.) 
Price  2s.  6d.  in  printed  Cover,  or  4s.  bound  in  Roan,  and 
lettered. 

"  It  contains  the  full  score  of  the  ancient  responses  and  litany,  the 
melody  of  which  has  been  of  immemorable  use  in  the  English  choirs,  har- 
monized by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penson,  of  Durham,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  published.  A  few  slight  modifications,  which  are  in  fact  but  restora- 
tions of  more  ancient  readings,  have  been  made  .  by  Mr.  Hill,  the  editor. 
*  *  *  *  The  work  is  beautifully  executed  in  all  respects  ;  and  we 
have  great  hopes  that  it  may  become  a  popular  manual.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  price  of  the  volume  is  only  half-a-crown."—  The  English- 
man's Magazine. 


Ctoo  Utetos  of  tf)*  llartsf)  (EfwrcJ)  of 

From  Drawings  by  WILLIAM  RICHARDSON,  ESQ.  Dedicated 
(by  Permission)  to  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  Reverend  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  &c.,  and 
published  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment. Price  of  the  Pair,  (an  interior  and  exterior  view,) 
15s.;  or  coloured  after  the  original  drawings  and  mounted 
on  card  board,  £1.  11s.  6d.  These  Views  are  Lithographed  in 
the  finest  Style  of  the  Art,  by  Haghe  and  Hawkins  —  size 
twelve  inches  by  sixteen  inches. 


Cf)e  Appropriate  (Efjaracter  of  €1)tircf)  architecture. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  AYLIFFE  POOLE,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
St.  James's  Church,  Leeds.    One  vol.  small  8vo.  price  3s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PARTIES  IN  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  :  with  especial  reference  to  the 
alleged  tendency  of  the  OXFORD  SCHOOL  to  the  Doctrines 
and  Communion  of  ROME.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  price  2s. 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  CHURCHMEN  OF  LEEDS, 
occasioned  by  the  singular  MIS-STATEMENTS  of  CHURCH 
PRINCIPLES  in  "A  New  Tract  for  the  Times,  the  «  Church 
Principles'  of  Nice,  Rome,  and  Oxford,  compared  with  the 
Christian  Principles  of  the  New  Testament ;  by  a  Member  of 
the  Church  of  England."  Price  2d. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  STRANGE 
PREACHERS,  as  enjoined  in  the  52nd  Canon.  Price,  bound 
in  Purple  Roan,  8s.  and  10s. 


a  Crauslatiott  of  tf)e  augstiurg 

With  Preface  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  TEALE,  M.A., 
Leeds.     8vo. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  LAITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RECENT  MISRE- 
PRESENTATIONS of  CHURCH  PRINCIPLES.  By  the 
Rev.  ALEXANDER  WATSON,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Cambridge;  Licentiate  in  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Durham  ;  Assistant  Curate  of  St.  John's,  Cheltenham.  8vo. 

SCRIPTURAL  EVIDENCE  CONCERNING  THE 
CHURCH  AND  THE  SIN  OF  SCHISM.  Second  Edition. 
Price  Id.  each,  or  7s.  6d.  per  100. 

A  DIALOGUE  ON  THE  CHORAL  SERVICE  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Price  6d. 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO  DISSENTERS ;  Written  more  than 
100  Years  ago.  Price  Id.,  or  7s.  6d.  per  100. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  CHRISTIAN 
BAPTISM  :  for  the  Use  of  those  who  have  not  received  that 
Holy  Sacrament,  or  are  inclined  to  withhold  their  Children 
from  it.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P.  PERCEVAL,  B.C.L. 
Second  Edition.  Price  2d.  each,  or  15s.  per  100. 

The  following  are  neatly  printed  in  red  and  black,  upon 
large  Cards,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  general  distri- 
bution : — 

1.— A  CARD  OF  CHRISTIAN  DUTIES. 

2.— DIRECTIONS  FOR  BEHAVIOUR  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH 
DURING  DIVINE  SERVICE. 

8.— A  TABLE  OF  THE  MOVEABLE  AND  IMMOVEABLE  FASTS 
AND  FESTIVALS  OBSERVED  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

4.— A  CARD  OF  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF. 

Price  Id.  each,  or  7s.  6d.  per  100. 


&  Series  of  Sobers  for  Cfmrcf)  Crads. 

Contents  of  the  different  Packets  :— 
No.  1.     On  Christian  Duties. 

2.  Directions  for  Behaviour  in  Church  during  Divine  Service. 

3.  A  Table  of  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  to  be    observed  in  the 

Church  of  England. 

4.  The  Apostles'  Creed  with  Scriptural  references. 

,*  These  Covers  are  neatly  printed  on  strong  drab  paper, 
Specimens  may  be  had  free  of  expense,  by  application  to- 
the  Printer.  Price— Packets  of  50  for  2s. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  cheap  Monthly  Publication,  consisting  of  Original  Tracts 
and  Select  Reprints.    The  Numbers  already  published,  are — 

1.— TWO  LECTURES  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DECORATIONS 
OF  CHURCHES.  By  the  Rev.  GEO.  AYLIFFE  POOLE,  A.M.,  Incumbent 
of  St.  James'  Church,  Leeds.  Price  8d. 

"  We  have  given  these  observations  (on  the  Font)  at  full  length, 
as  they  are  decidedly  the  best  remarks  on  the  form  and 
decoration  of  this  most,  important,  and,  we  may  add,  now  most 
neglected  piece  of  church  furniture,  that  have  yet  appeared. 
Indeed,  the  lectures  themselves  are  well  deserving  the  m 
attentive  perusal."— A.  Welby  Pugin,  in  No.  23  of  the  Dublin 
Review,  February,  1842. 

2.— THE  OFFICE  AND  DUTIES  OF  GODFATHERS  AND  GODMO- 
THERS PLAINLY  CONSIDERED,  with  Reference  to  Popular  Objections. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  DIXON,  A.M.,  Brotherton.  Price  lid. 

3.— THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  CATHEDRAL  SERVICE  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  JEBB,  A.M.,  Prebendary 
of  Limerick.  Price  Is. 

4.— FAITH,  HOPE,  CHARITY :  A  SERMON.  By  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
HOOK,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Price  3d. 

5.— EXTRACTS  FROM  BISSE'S  BEAUTY  OF  HOLINESS  IN  THE 
BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER.  Price  3d. 

6.— THE  FAITH  ONCE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  SAINTS:  A  SERMON. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  DOANE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey.  Price  3d. 

7.— AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  EPISCOPACY  OF  THE  MORAVIANS; 
occasioned  by  a  Letter  from  a  Presbyter  of  that  Community  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hook.  Price  3d. 

8.— A  TRACT  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  PRIESTHOOD,  abridged  from 
Bishop  BEVERIDGE  ;  with  a  POSTSCRIPT,  chiefly  from  Dr.  BRETT. 
Price  3d. 

9.— TREATISE  ON  THE  84TH  PSALM,  with  a  PREFACE,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  HOOK,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Price  4d. 

10.— THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  GEORGE  DALSTON,  re-printed  from  Bishop 
JEREMY  TAYLOR.  Price  3d. 

VOL.  II. 

1  &  2.— THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  THE  FATHERS.  Taken  from  Reeves 
Preface  to  his  Translation  of  "  The  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian, 
and  Minutius  Felix,  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,"  Price  2d.  each. 

3.— THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  THE  FATHERS  concluded.     Price  4d. 

4.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA.  By  Rev.  GEO 
AYLIFFE  POOLE,  M.A.  Price  8d. 

Will  be  published  during  the  Autumn. 
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